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PREFACE, 


There are few events recorded in the annals of Furness 
to which any historical importance can be attached, and 
the writer of local history, not having great affairs to notice, 
must therefore be content with subjects of a commonplace 
and comparatively uninteresting character. In many parts 
of England the greater portion, if not the whole, of pre- 
Reformation history is found among the records of a 
Monastery, and in Furness these records, along with those 
relating to the administration and partition of the pos- 
sessions of the Abbey after the Dissolution, contain 
practically everything of early local interest to which the 
district can lay claim. 


If the question were asked, what are the most notable 
events in the history of Furness, I should say, the 
foundation and dissolution of the Abbey, and, in the 
second place, the development of that hidden wealth 
with which this particular part of the country has been so 
richly endowed. And, as the welfare and prosperity of the 
district depend almost entirely on iron, I am encouraged 
to hope that no apology is needed for laying before the 
reader an account of the birth and growth of this great 
industry. 


A few words about the book itself may not be out 
of place. Originally intended for a short account or the 
chronicles of a mining and iron-making company, it has 
grown to its present size. As material in abundance was 
forthcoming, which for the most part seemed worthy of 
a place in local history, I considered it a matter of duty, 
and not one wholly of inclination, to extend the scope of 
the work, and try to make it as complete as possible. 


vi. PREFACE. 


The choice had to be made between quoting and 
paraphrasing the various records and documents. In almost 
every case I have preferred to quote the exact words, 
and the original authorities have thus been left to tell 
their own story. An attempt has been made, by the 
insertion of extracts chiefly taken from little-known authors, 
to give additional interest to a subje¢t which cannot 
appeal to the many, and which, perhaps, the interested few 
may at times find somewhat monotonous. 


In the work of an inexperienced writer, errors of many 
kinds will necessarily be found. The friendly reader will, 
I do not doubt, pass over them lightly. If, however, the. 
book should chance to fall into the hands of the critical, 
I venture to hope it will not be too severely judged, 
for I am entitled to claim the full benefit of the First 
Offenders’ Act. 


One other duty—the most pleasing, yet the most 
diffiicult—remains to be done, and in this I must take the 
risk of being thought ostentatious. No words of mine can 
adequately express my thanks to those who have so 
courteously, and with a willingness such as I had no right 
to expect, assisted in this work by giving access to 
manorial and other records, by the loan of documents 
and books, and by useful information and advice. 


His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch I desire especially 
to thank for his kindness in granting the rare and 
highly appreciated privilege of access to his valuable muni- 
ments, with permission to make free use of them for the 
purpose of this work. I have also to thank Messrs. Nicholl, 
Manisty & Company—and Mr. Whitmore in particular—for 
their readiness in giving me all the information and help 
I needed in connection with the search at Montagu House. 


My best thanks are due to Mr. Wadham for the 
kindness he has shown me, and, above all, for his help and 
advice in respect of the muniments relating to the Lordship 
and Liberty of Furness. 


PREEPACE. Vii. 


The muniments belonging to the Right Hon. Lord 
Muncaster have furnished many records and_ interesting 
information, for which my sincere thanks are due to His 
Lordship and Mr. Watt. 


I am also much indebted to His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Drewry for permission to make 
extracts from records relating to early mining in this dis- 
trict, and from other documents connected with the industry. 


To Colonel Sandys—whose kindness on several occasions 
has been much appreciated—my best thanks are due, both 
for information and for the encouraging interest he has 
taken in the work. His long periods of absence alone 
have prevented a search among his carefully preserved 
muniments at Graythwaite Hall. 


I sincerely thank Captain Ellice of Invergarry for the 
active interest he has shown in the Scotch seCtion of 
the book, for the loan of books and photographs, and for 
his trouble in sending me useful and otherwise unobtain- 
able information. 


I ask Mr. Hornby of Knowsley to accept my thanks 
for his search among the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby’s 
muniments for records of mining in Bolton and Adgarley. 


Mr. Brydson’s help and advice have been constant 
and invaluable, and my special thanks are due to him; 
moreover, the completion of this book is largely owing to 
his encouragement in times of uncertainty and doubt. 


The store of antiquarian knowledge possessed by Mr. 
Harper Gaythorpe has always been accessible, and for this, 
as well as for other assistance and advice, I am under 
deep obligations. Two other local antiquaries—who unhap- 
pily are no longer with us—the late Canon Ayre and Dr. 
T. K. Fell, were ever ready with willing and kindly help. 

I owe thanks to many, both friends and strangers; 
and whatever merit this book may be found to possess 
will be largely due to the help received from its many 
well-wishers. 


Vill. PREFACE: 


For the loan of documents and books, I gratefully 
acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. W. L. Ainslie, London; 
Mr. Walter Dowson, London, (Trustee of the late Benson 
Harrison) Mr. Harper Gaythorpe, Barrow; and Mr. Lister 
Petty, Ulverston. 


For access to documents and papers, to Mr. T. A. Argles, 
Milnthorpe; Mr. Richard Burton, County Offices, Preston; 
Mr. Hall, Cark; Major Machell, Penny Bridge; Mr. James 
Martin, Ulverston, (Deputy Steward for the Manor of 
Muchland); Mr. R. O’Neill Pearson, Ulverston; Mr. Robert 
Redpath, ‘“ Newcastle Journal and Courant”; and Mr. 
Towers, Force Forge. 


For information—in many cases not obtained without 
considerable trouble on the part of those who furnished 
it—to Mr. E. H. Ainslie, Windermere; Mr. John Banks, 
Graythwaite; Mr. Thomas Bellman, Backbarrow; Rev. 
Andrew N. Bogle, Leith; Mr. J. E. H. Clarke, Haver- 
thwaite; Mr. J. W. Colville, London; Mrs. Dickson, Abbots 
Reading; Mr. C. W. Dean, Ulverston; Mr. Adam Dickinson, 
Force Forge; Mr. John Fell, Ulverston; Mr. J. Rawlinson 
Ford, Yealand Conyers; Mr. S. Hart Jackson, Ulverston; 
Mr. Richard Hornby, Preston; Mr. John Hewartson, Fins- 
thwaite; Mr. Joseph Latham, Broughton-in-Furness; Mr. 
Archibald Munro, Bonaw; Rev. T. N. Postlethwaite, 
Urswick; Mrs. Wadham, Millwood; Mr. Henry Whyte, 
(“Fionn”) Glasgow; and Mr. George Youde, Ulverston. 


For permission to photograph portraits and documents, 
to Major Machell; Mr. R. S. Grayrigge, Wood Broughton; 
and the Secretary, Public Record Office, London. 


For the series of specially prepared drawings, I am 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. A. Heaton Cooper, and 
my brother, Mr. William Fell, whose contributions, which 
cannot fail to be greatly appreciated, have enabled me to 
improve the book in so artistic and pleasing a manner— 
I am also indebted to Mr. Percy Lancaster of Southport 
for his care in etching the frontispiece. 


PREFACE: ix 


I cannot close without thanking Miss Lucy Drucker 
of 38 Belsize Square, London, for her assistance at the 
Public Record Office, Somerset House, and the British 
Museum. Miss Drucker was recommended to me as a 
quick and clever searcher: a reputation which I found to 
be by no means exaggerated. 


In the last place, I am indebted to Mr. Kitchin for 
his untiring attention to these pages as they passed through 
the press, and also for his trouble in conne¢tion with the 
publication of the work. 

A. FB. 


ULVERSTON, 
OcTOBER, 1908. 
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INTRODUCTORY SKETCH OF. THE HISTORY 
OF IRON. 


EFERENCE to iron is found in the earliest pages of 

history. The origin of its use belongs to a still more 
remote and unknown period. It was not until the ages of 
stone and bronze gradually merged into the iron age, when 
most of the useful metals had become known, that the 
historic period took its rise. These three ages, however, 
were not definite periods in the history of the whole human 
race, but merely steps or stages in the development of 
particular tribes or nations. Thus, eight hundred years 
before Christ, while implements and weapons of stone and 
wood were still used in western and northern Europe, the 
age of bronze was creeping over the southern and central 
portions of the Continent; but at that time, according to 
Bible history, the use of iron had been known for over 
three thousand years. 


We have, therefore, to look to the Book of Genesis 
for the first reference to iron in history. Its discovery is 
attributed to Tubal-cain, the seventh from Adam, who was 
“an instructer of every artificer in brass and iron.” This 
statement, indicating a previous knowledge of the metal, 
takes us somewhat by surprise; but, the labour of iron- 
making being perhaps the hardest that falls to the lot of 
man, such a reference might be expected very soon to 
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follow the sentence of condemnation. ‘The ground shall 
be as iron under thee,’ and the toil of those ancient 
iron-workers is described in another place: ‘ The smith 
also sitting by the anvil, and considering the iron work, 
the vapour of the fire wasteth his flesh, and he fighteth 
with the heat of the furnace: the noise of the hammer 
and the anvil is ever in his ears, and his eyes look still 
upon the pattern of the thing that he maketh; he setteth 
his mind to finish his work, and watcheth to polish it 
perfectly.”* In the time of Moses, at least six metals were 
known: gold, silver, brass, iron, tin, and lead. Specimens 
of black slag, believed to be iron slag, have been found in 
ancient Sinaitic remains, and are supposed to belong to 
even an earlier period. We are told that only “Og King 
of Bashan remained of the remnant of giants; behold his 
bedstead was a bedstead of iron .. . nine cubits was 
the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, after 
the cubit of a man.” Jeremiah speaks of the “ northern 
iron and steel,” and Ezekiel mentions the “ bright iron” 
that was found in the markets of Tyre. 

According to pagan tradition, the discovery of iron is 
assigned to Vulcan, and placed at the time of Deucalion’s 
deluge. The most ancient specimens of iron at present 
known are in the British Museum, and were found by 
Egyptian and Assyrian explorers. Examination of these 
articles, consisting of picks, hammers, knives, and saws, has 
shown that those nations were acquainted with the metal 
at so remote a time as four thousand years before the 
Christian era. In Egyptian sculptures, about 1500 B.c., 
there is a representation of smiths working a forge, pro- 
vided with two leather bellows moved by the hands and 
feet. Aristotle describes the way in which the Greeks 
made steel in the fourth century before Christ, and shows 
that they were familiar with iron in a molten state. Homer 
refers in several places to iron and steel. Notices are also 
to be found in the writings of Herodotus, Hesiod, and 


* Ecclesiasticus, xxxviii, 28. 
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other Greek historians; while the Roman writers of a 
later period give more or less full accounts of the iron- 
works and iron-making of their day. 


Whether the aboriginal Britons were acquainted with 
the manufacture of iron will probably never be determined. 
It has been conjectured that its use dates back to the 
discovery of these islands by the Phoenicians. According 
to Herodotus, who died about 414 B.c., the Greeks knew 
the Pheenicians brought their tin from Britain, and it has 
not unreasonably been suggested that those adventurers 
planted a colony in Cornwall and taught the inhabitants 
the art of iron-making. There is, however, a probability— 
and perhaps a greater one—that the weapons and other 
articles, mentioned by the Roman historians as being in 
the possession of the natives in the time of Cesar, had 
been obtained from the Gauls, who were of the same 
origin and spoke the same language as the ancient Britons. 
That the Gauls possessed an advanced knowledge of the 
art is proved by the statement of Czsar, who, referring 
to the resistance he met with at the siege of Bourges, 
says: “They took down our embankment by mines, the 
more scientifically, because they have great ironworks, and 
every kind of mines known and in use.” He also states, 
in his description of the Britons, that “They use brass 
money and iron rings of a certain weight. The provinces 
remote from the sea produce tin, and those upon the 
coast iron, but the latter in no great quantity.” On the 
other hand, Strabo, a contemporary writer, mentions iron 
as one of the exports of Britain. The fact that the ancient 
Britons used money in the form of iron rings does not 
point to an extensive use or manufacture. The Britons, 
however, after a continuous immigration, which lasted 
several hundred years, had become the most powerful 
colony of the northern tribes. They were in close touch 
with the inhabitants of Gaul, who are known to have 
been skilled in the art of iron-making, and objects of the 
early iron age found in Britain are identical with those 
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of Scandinavia, the country in which both the Gauls and 
Britons had their origin. In the face of this meagre and 
contradictory evidence, the greatest uncertainty must exist 
as to the period when the manufacture of iron commenced 
in this country, but it is not unreasonable to infer that 
the ancient inhabitants were in possession of the art, 
though to a limited extent, at the time of the Roman 


invasion. 
Iron-making Whatever may have been the state of the art of iron- 
Pye, making prior to the coming of the Romans, an improve- 


ment in the method of working was introduced by the 
invaders as soon as their conquest was secure. A fabrica, 
or military forge, was established at Bath, near the well- 
wooded hills of Gloucestershire, probably under the direction 
of Adrian who came into Britain in the year 120, and 
similar works were set up in other parts of the country. 
A plentiful supply of ore was usually obtained in the 
vicinity of the forges, and the large accumulations of 
cinders, found in the Forest of Dean and in other places, 
is evidence of the extensive manufacture carried on during 
the Roman occupation. So enormous were these heaps of 
cinders in the Forest, that they. are said in later times 
to have furnished the ironworks of that distri¢t with a 
substitute for ore for upwards of threé hundred years. 
Small quantities of ‘Forest cinders,’ as will be seen later, 
were brought into the Furness district for use at one 
of the early charcoal» furnaces. Judging by the nature of 
the slag, the principal method of extra¢ting iron adopted 
by the Romans appears to have been identical with the 
Catalan process, but there is evidence to show that iron 
was also produced in a molten state. Large quantities of 
ironwork were used in connection with the Roman villas 
in Britain. Caskets, cupboards and sideboards are indicated 
by their locks and a great number and variety of keys. 
Bolts, hinges, locks and keys for doors have been met 
with, among which are lifting or latch keys, pad-locks and 
cylindrical locks; also fire-dogs of handsome design, and many 
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articles of daily use, such as hunting weapons, knives, 
scissors, and nails of every kind and size, along with vessels 
of cast iron fitted for domestic use. A smith was usually 
attached to the larger villas, and received the iron in the 
form of a bloom, on which he was encouraged to exert 
his skill and ingenuity. 

After the departure of the Romans in 426, the govern- 
ment of the country fell into a state of chaos, and 
archeology and history are alike silent on the subject of 
iron. It is probable, however, that under Roman rule the 
Britons acquired and retained this most useful art, and 
that the Anglo-Saxons after them continued to prattise it 
upon the old sites. The condition of the country under 
the Saxons was altogether unfavourable to the development 
of its resources. The arts and trades were few. Commerce 
with other countries dwindled away, land and other property 
was in the hands of the powerful, and violence and 
oppression—the usual way of acquiring property—made it 
almost impossible for others to get anything by honourable 
or peaceful means. In spite of this, the art of working 
in metal was more highly esteemed than any other by the 
Anglo-Saxons, who bestowed special honours upon the best 
artificers. Both war and agriculture required the worker in 
iron, or “isernsmithas.” ‘Whence the share to the plough- 
man, or the goad, but for my art? whence to the 
fisherman an angle, or to the shoe-wyrtha an awl, or to 
the seamstress a needle, but for my art?” The other 
replies, “Those in thy smithery only give us iron-sparks, 
the noise of beating hammers and blowing bellows.” King 
Edgar made a law by which, to increase knowledge, every 
priest was compelled to learn some handicraft. Dunstan, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was an expert workman, and 
added to the art of music and to his many other accom- 
plishments the craft of a smith; while certain bishops of 
the period were celebrated for their mechanical skill. 


At the time of the Conquest the manufacture of iron 
had gained considerable proportions. Steel and iron armour 
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was in common use, and in other respe¢ts the art of iron- 
working was well understood. Domesday Survey mentions 
iron under the counties of Somerset, Hereford, Gloucester, 
Cheshire, and Lincoln. Gloucester, long celebrated for its 
iron industry, appears to have been marked out for special 
favour, for scarcely any other tribute was required of it 
than thirty-six dicars of iron of ten bars each, and one 
hundred ductile rods to be made into nails for the use of 
the King’s ships. Smiths are frequently referred to in the 
Survey. In the city of Hereford, there were six smiths, 
each of whom paid one penny for his forge, made iron 
from the King’s ore, and was free from other service. It 
is twice stated that, in a distri€t of Somersetshire, a mill 
yielded two plumbas of iron; and in another place a rent 
paid to the King consisted of twelve sheep and lambs, and 
one bloom of iron from every free man. 

The industry declined under the Norman kings, and 
the metal became a rare and costly article. During the 
century that followed the conquest, large quantities of the 
best iron were imported from Germany, Spain, and other 
countries. A twelfth century writer states that “the Forest 
of Dean amply supplies Gloucester with iron,” and records 
of iron-making in the South of England date back to the 
time of Henry the Third. In the reign of Edward the First, 
a considerable number of hearths were at work in the 
Forest of Dean, of which, it is said, there were no less 
than seventy-two. Edward the ‘Third passed an Act by 
which no iron made in England or imported could be carried 
out of the country under a severe penalty. In the same 
reign the iron pots, pans, and other utensils of the royal 
household were classed among the jewels and valuables. 
The principal iron-making centres at this period were the 
Wealds of Kent and Sussex, the Forest of Dean, and 
Rockingham Forest in Northamptonshire. Before the year 
1483 a marked improvement must have taken place, for, 
upon a petition from the manufacturers, an Act was passed 
prohibiting the importation of higher class ironwork, such 
as knives, shears, scissors, and simular articles. 
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The trade continued to languish in the reign of the Nees ed 
Tudors, though to this period belongs the introduction of bytheTudors 
the blast furnace and the practice of iron-founding. Although 
ornamental iron castings are said to have been made in 
Sussex as early as 1350, the art of iron-founding, as it was 
practised on the Continent, was not introduced into England 
till about the year 1500. The use of cannon in this country 
dates back to 1327, and their manufacture to 1543, when 
the first cast iron cannon was made at Buxted in Sussex. 
It is stated that, prior to the year 1595, forty-two pieces 
of cast iron ordnance had been made in England, but 
uncertainty exists as to the place of their produCtion. The 
date of the establishment of the first blast or smelting 
furnace in this country is fixed at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and about the year 1550 as that of 
the ereCtion of the old furnaces of the Forest of Dean. 
The manufacture of iron received no encouragement at the 
hands of Elizabeth, who gave a deal of attention to the 
subject of mining, which was, however, almost entirely 
confined to ‘Mines Royal.” The woods at this time had 
suffered such serious waste that it was necessary to take 
steps to save them from complete destruction, and for their 
protection several Acts were passed, the provisions of which 
were exclusively dire¢ted against the further increase of 
ironworks. 


In 1637, Charles the First, by proclamation, ordered bea 
the pigs and bars made in England to be marked by his seventeenth 
surveyors of ironworks to prevent the sale of bad iron, and “"'"™ 
that iron was not to be exported without the King’s licence 
under pain of forfeiture. A petition from persons connected 
with the industry was presented to the House of Commons 
in 1661, praying that a duty might be put upon imported 
iron, ana a committee, to whom the matter was referred, 
reported that they were of opinion that the whole imposition 
upoh foreign iron, except Spanish, should be forty shillings 
aton{ The proposal was negatived in the House, but in 


1679 a duty of ten shillings was laid on all imported iron. 
te 
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No attempt to use other fuel than charcoal in the manu- 
facture of iron appears to have been made previous to the 
reign of James the First. Dud Dudley states that in 1613 
there were three hundred charcoal furnaces at work in this 
country, each producing, on the average, thirteen tons per 
week, or in all, 180,000 per annum. Of this quantity, 
112,500 tons were utilized in making 75,000 tons of bar 
iron, the remainder being made into cast iron wares. 
Another writer tells us there existed, in 1611, 800 mills 
for making iron, 400 of which were in Surrey, Kent, and 
Sussex; 200 in Wales, and the same number in other parts 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The consumption of 
charcoal was enormous, and, although the iron trade had 
attained its greatest prosperity, the time had come when the 
practicability of substituting mineral fuel for charcoal had to 
be considered. A patent was granted in 1611 to Simon 
Sturtevant for the use of “Sea-coal or Pit-coal” in certain 
manufacturing operations, that of iron being specially men- 
tioned. The patent was soon cancelled, and in 1613 the 
privileges were transferred to John Rovenzon, who is said 
to have satisfactorily effected what was set forth by 
Sturtevant, but there is no evidence of any such result. 
Unsuccessful attempts were made by two other persons 
before pit-coal was successfully used in 1619 by Dud 
Dudley of Tipton. He had obtained a patent for carrying 
on his invention from King James, but owing to misfortunes 
arising from the civil war and opposition on the part of 
the ironmasters, the attempt had to be abandoned. Further 
efforts, all ending in failure, were made by several persons 
to whom the Parliament granted patents, in one of which 
Cromwell was himself an interested party. Nothing further 
appears to have been done till the opening years of the fol- 
lowing century. Although complete success was not attained 
till about 1740, Abraham Darby of Coalbrookdale practically 
surmounted the difficulty in 1713, and thus cleared the way 
for the future development of the industry. In the mean- 
time the number of furnaces had fallen to fifty-nine, with 
an output of some 17,000 tons, so that, during the change 
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from charcoal to coke, the produétion of iron was reduced 
to less than one-tenth of what it had been in the preceding 
century. In the course of the next fifty years, the number 
of furnaces increased to 106, of which eighty-one smelted 
with coke, and only twenty-five continued the use of char- 
coal. Several other important inventions belong to this 
century. The foundation of the tin-plate industry in 1720 
was followed a few years later by the introdu¢tion of rolling 
mills for making sheet iron, and the manufacture of steel 
by the cementation process is described in 1722 as then 
carried on at Sheffield, and Huntsman’s process, by which 
steel was made in crucibles, came into use in 1740. To 
the second half of the century belongs the invention of the 
steam engine and the cylindrical blowing engines, as well 
as the puddling process by Cort, owing to which the 
manufacture of malleable iron at the forges in our own 
district had at length to be abandoned. 


Having briefly outlined the general history of iron in 
order that its relation to our distriét may be clearly under- 
stood by the reader of the following pages, we will now 
endeavour to trace the growth of the industry in Furness 
from the earliest times to the close of the eighteenth 
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THE MANOR OF PLAIN FURNESS. 


ITTLE is known of Furness prior to the Norman 

Conquest, and on the subject of mining neither history 
nor tradition has anything to tell us, nor does archeology 
afford any assistance in our attempt to trace to its source 
the iron industry of this distri¢t. With the single excep- 
tion of the numerous heaps of cinder scattered over the 
upper division of Furness, which have been assigned by 
some local writers to the period of the Roman occupation, 
and by others to a later time, that of the Northmen, there 
is nothing to indicate that the manufa¢ture of iron may 
have been carried on in pre-Norman times. When dealing 
later with these remains, it will be necessary to inquire 
into the probability or otherwise of the bloomeries having 
been worked by the Romans, or during that long and dark 
interval which followed their departure early in the fifth 
century, and which lasted till the time of the Domesday 
Survey. 


Although the history of Furness may be said to begin 
with the Conqueror’s Survey made in 1086, or twenty years 
after his invasion of England, the distri€t received but 
little attention at the hands of the King’s Commissioners, 
owing no doubt to its isolated and inaccessible position. 
In Domesday Book, Lancashire does not appear under its 
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proper name, and Furness and the northern part of the 
country, as well as part of Westmorland and Cumberland, 
are described under Amounderness within the West Riding 
of. Yorkshire. Neither is Furness mentioned by its name, 
but several villages or places in the lower part of the 
peninsula are referred to, while the upper division, or 
Furness Fells, is not described at all in the Survey. These 
places, with some others lying outside of the Furness 
district, are comprised under the Manor of Hougun. Where 
this Manor was situated, or by what name it is now known, 
is entirely a matter of conjecture, but it is not improbable 
that the name of Hougun was corrupted or altered into 
Hawcoat.* 


A site for the Monastery having been selected in the 
neighbourhood of Dalton, this place became the principal 
town of the district, and the manorial character hitherto 
belonging to Hougun was probably transferred, and con- 
sequently Dalton became the chief manor and capital of 
North Lonsdale. All these lands had belonged to Earl 
Tostig, the brother of King Harold, and at the time of the 
Survey, by the forfeiture of this Earl and the lords under 
him, were in the hands of King William. The chief part 
of this property was granted by the King to some of the 
nobles who had accompanied him on his invasion of 
England. Among these was Roger of Poitou, who was 
created Earl of Shrewsbury and had a gift of the Honor 
of Lancaster. The grant of the Honor is not on record, 
and it is only from historical relation, and from grants of 
lands within the Honor by Roger of Poitou, that it is 
known he was Lord of this Honor. 


After the death of Roger of Poitou, who died on the 
ath of July, 1094, the Honor of Lancaster was inherited 
by his third son, who was banished, along with his brothers, 
in the reign of Henry the First, and the Honor reverted to 


“Probably from Haakon. Also Hougenat (Walney), or Haakon's Isle. 
Among the names for Hawksheai are Haukensehead and Hougunshcad— 
Note to ‘'‘ The Bondwoman” by Mr. W. G. Collingwood. 
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the King. Soon afterwards it passed to the half-brother 
of the Conqueror, who had married one of the daughters 
of Roger of Poitou. This Robert, Earl of Mortain died 
early in the reign of Henry the First, and was succeeded by 
his son William, who bestowed the Earldom of Mortain and 
Honor of Lancaster upon Stephen, third son of Stephen, 
Count of Blois, who thus, in 1125, was Earl of Mortain 
and Lord of the Honor of Lancaster, also Earl of Boulogne 
in right of his wife Matilda, daughter of Eustace, Count 
of Boulogne. 


Sixty years after the battle of Hastings, and forty 
years after the date of the Domesday Survey, Stephen, 
Earl of Mortain, and afterwards King, granted in the twenty- 
eighth year of the reign of Henry the First, 1127, the Charter 
of Foundation of the Monastery of Furness, by which he 
gave to the Abbot of Savigny: ‘“ All that my forest of 
Furness and Waughneia with all privilege of hunting 
therein. And Dalton and all my Seignioralty within Furness 
with the men and all things pertaining to it, that is to 
say in wood and in plain in land and in water 
except the land of Michael le Fleming with this view and 
on this condition that there be established in the place 
aforesaid by divine grace an Order of regular Monks which 
donation free quit and discharged of every claim and 
challenge from all men I do so bestow as an oblation to 
GOD in odour of sweetness and as our evening sacrifice 
which we offer to Gop.” * 


The district now known as Furness had, so far as can 
be proved, no existence until the Abbey began to exercise 
rights and claim privileges over the district by virtue of 
this charter by which the Monastery was created and 
endowed. Prior to their establishment in Furness, the 
Monks were settled at Tulketh, near Preston, but whether 
the new site in Furness was their own choice is not 
known. The Monastic orders which began to settle in 
England about this time usually obtained, and it is 


“Furness Coucher—Dalton, No. 2. fol. 47. 
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said preferred, a piece of waste or marshy ground for the 
site of their Abbeys. The Abbey of Furness was no excep- 
tion, the foundations of the buildings having being laid on 
large pieces of oak placed on the soft ground. In no other 
part of the country could the Monks have found a district 
more plentifully endowed with every good thing needful 
for both comfort and luxury. Abundance of timber, and 
various kinds of stone, woods, rivers, lakes and sea, rich 
meadows, and a fruitful soil supplied every want; and to 
these was added a wealth of iron; “chief as it has been 
always, and is yet more and more markedly so day by 
day, among the precious gifts of the earth.” Camden might 
have had this particular districét in his mind’s eve when 
he said of Lancashire: “ Where the ground is plaine ain 
champion it yieldeth good store of Barley and Wheat: 
That which lieth at the bottom of the hills is better for 
Ores.” It was, in truth, ‘a good land, a land of brooks 
of water, of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys 
and hills. A land of wheat and barley . .. a land whose 
stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayst dig 
brass.” And in this land of promise there arose one of 
those “majestic houses of the Father of mankind and 
of his especial servants,” which, in the course of a few 
centuries, was to fall a prey to sacrilege and vandalism. 
The ruined Abbey of St. Mary of Furness stands as a 
lasting memorial of a national shame, and to keep alive 
for ever the sense of an irreparable loss. Though its 
associations may be melancholy, yet it is a goodly heritage 
—a great masterpiece, to be preserved with pride and 
many cares as the most precious of our possessions. 

It the name ‘“ Orgrave’’—‘‘ Ouregrave” in Domesday 
Survey—be derived from the place of the “Ore diggings,” 
—which admits of considerable doubt—we have here the 
first historic evidence of mining in Furness. The principal 
evidence, however, on the subjeét of early mining in Furness 
that has been met with in ancient records, has, with one 
or two exceptions, been found in the Furness Coucher— 
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(1) Orgrave. 
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one of those common suns “whereat our modern writers 
have all lighted their little torches.” According to this 
record, it is to the Abbot and Monks that we owe, if 
not the discovery of the ore, the first authentic notice of 
it, and the consequent introduction of iron-making into 
the distri¢t. Among the numerous charters and grants 
registered in the Coucher relating to several of the manors 
within the lordship, in three only of the places is there 
any mention of mines, namely,—Orgrave, Alinschales 
(Elliscales), and Merton or Marton; places acquired at 
different times by the Monks by gift, purchase, or exchange 
from individual owners. 


The grants of mining rights are for the most part 
without date, but apparently belong to the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. 


The first grants of the series are under the head of 
Orgrave :— 


(1)—Roger son of Orme de Orgrave gives to William 
his brother a Bovate of land in Orgrave: “saving all the 
mineral of iron (mineria ferri) in the territory of the afore- 
said vill to the Monks of Furness for ever’—Fol. 94. 


(3)—Roger son of Orm de Orgrave with the consent of 
his wife gives and quit claims to the Lords the Abbot and 
the Monks of St. Mary of Furness: “all right which I had 
or could have in all the mine of iron which is in the field 
of Orgrave and have for ever granted the same with free 
transit to carry away and dig the same and with the 
watercourse to wit, to wash the same mine, through my 
land for their greater accommodation. And for this gift 
grant and quit claim the said Abbot and Monks have 
given to me 2os. of silver in hand.”—Appendix A, No. 1. 


(4)—The same Roger quit claims to the Abbot and 
Monks: “all claim and challenge which I had in the mine 
in the field of Orgrave. And for this quit claim the 
aforesaid Monks of Furness have given me 20s. of silver.” 
—Appendix A, No. II. 
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(14)—Gilbert son of Roger de Orgrave gives to the 
Abbey and Monks of Furness land in Orgrave including: 
“one rood that leads to the ditch where mineral is dug.” 
—Fol. 96. 

(17)—Gilbert son of Roger de Orgrave gives to Philip 
Noreis three acres of land and one messuage in Orgrave. 
This grant includes “one half-acre which extends upon the 
ditch of a mine.”—Fol. 97. 

(24)—Matilda the daughter of William Brycter widow 
quit claims to the Abbot and Monks all the mine which 
can be dug in all her land of Alinscales. (From the table 
of the Register; folio 98 at which this deed was enrolled 
is torn out of the Coucher.) Alinscales and Orgrave appear 
to have been intermingled townships. 

(27)—Orm de Kellet son of Adam de Kellet grants 
demises and altogether quit claims to the Abbot and Monks 
of Furness: “all right and claim and challenge that I had 
or could have hereafter in the land and mine of Orgrave.” 
—Appendix A, No. III. 

(29)—“ Thomas le Fleming in truth and good faith 
have promised the Lord Robert the Abbot and the Convent 
of Furness that I will diligently use all manner of means 
in my power that they may have in the Court of the 
Lord the King a free quit claim of the mine of my land 
at Alinscales which mine by my Charter I gave and con- 
firmed to the said Abbot.”—Appendix A, No. IV. 

(30)—The Abbot of Furness covenants with Thomas 
le Fleming: “That he will never cause to be dug or 
taken away iron ore within the Court of his house nor 
in the portion of his Culture which lies between his house 
and the house of William de Boyvill the son of R. de 
Boyvill without the consent and will of the same Thomas 
and his heirs. But when we shall happen to take mineral 
elsewhere in his land of Alinscales we shall give the same 
Thomas and his heirs by view of lawful men a reasonable 
price for the arable land and corn as his charter which 
we have thereof more fully testifies.’—Appendix A, No. Y. 


(2) Alinschales. 
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(31)— Gilbert Fitz Reinfrid admits “that the mineral 
of iron which I take at Orgrave I have by the grace and 
will of the Lords the Abbot and Convent of Furness nor 
have I nor do I claim any other right of taking mineral 
there save only of their mere grace and gift and will.”— 
Appendix A, No. VI. 

(33)—Hamo de Orgrave grants to the Abbey of Furness: 
“ten acres of land with the appurtenances in Rotherseth 
and two acres of land with the appurtenances about the 
ditch of the iron mines which I have demised to the same 
Abbey.”—Appendix A, No. VII. 

(35)—A final Concord made in 1235 between Robert 
de Denton Abbot of Furness and Hamo son of Roger 
de Orgrave: “whereby it is acknowledged on the part of 
Hamo that a certain iron mine with appurtenances in 
Orgrave be the right of the Abbot and Church of Furness 
as the same which the same Abbot and Church aforesaid 
have of the gift of Roger de Orgrave.”’—Appendix A, 
No. VIII. 

Under the head of Alinschales* are the following :— 

(1..—Hugh de Morisby gives to the Abbot of Furness 
the mineral of all his land of Alinschales. 


“To all who shall see or hear this-writing Hugh de 
Moriceby the heir of Simon de Boyvil sends everlasting 
Greeting in the LorpD know all that I have given granted 
and by this my present Charter confirmed in pure and per- 
petual alms for ever to GoD and his Church of the Blessed 
Mary of Furness and the Abbot and Convent of the same 
place All right of mining and all the mineral (jus minerii et 
totam minam) of all my land of Furness which is called 
Alinschales in whatever place it may be found as well within 
my farms dwellings and edifices whatsoever as without with 

*This name appears to have been derived from the small chapel called 
St. Helen’s, the remains of which are still in existence by the side of the 
ancient road through Furness. St. Helen was the patroness of roads and 
wells, and within living memory there was a well near the chapel called 
St. Helen's well. It was no doubt there long before the existence of the 
Abbey, as we find the Monks at an early date speaking of ‘' Alinschales’’ 


i.e. ‘' Helen's cattle sheds.'’’ The old name for Helen was “Alina’’ and 
‘tHelena’—Note by Dr. T, K. Fell, 
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EARLIEST RECORD OF MINING IN FURNESS. 
(From the Coucher Book.) 
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free ingress and transit and egress to win dig for and get 
to wash cleanse and work the aforesaid mineral and to put 
upon my lands and in my corn and meadows the same 
mineral and washing of mineral and ore if they will and 
to carry the same therefrom wherever they will with what- 
ever vehicle and in whatever manner may seem to them 
more convenient better and useful and expedient in corn 
meadows feedings and woods And that the animals carrying 
the said mineral with the men appointed for the same may 
peaceably well and with deliveries pleasing to them abide 
rest and remain the night there And that they may be 
able to feed the same animals there in my pasture as long 
as they shall stay And to construct dwellings anywhere 
in my land which shall be sufficient receptacles for receiving 
the aforesaid men and animals as well by night as by day 
conveniently And all these things I have given and granted 
to the aforesaid Church Abbot and Monks and their suc- 
cessors to be possessed without any impediment vexation 
or disturbance of me or my heirs or assigns for ever Adding 
moreover that I for my heirs or assigns or any one on 
our behalf shall be able to challenge or claim nothing of 
right or claim in the woods meadows or pastures of the 
same Abbot or Convent either in common or anything of 
any other matter save only that which I held on the day 
of making this writing In testimony of which things afore 
written I Hugh have sealed this writing with my seal 
These being witnesses the Lords Henry de Lee at that 
time Sheriff of Lancashire Alan de Coupland etc.”—Fol. 103. 


(2)—A further agreement between the Abbot and Hugh 
de Morisby touching the mineral aforesaid. 


“This Chirograph writing witnesseth that Hugh de 
Morisseby the heir of Simon de Boyvill hath given and 
granted and by his charter confirmed in pure and perpetual 
alms to the Lord High Abbot of Furness and the Con- 
vent of the same place and their successors for ever All 
right of mining and all mineral as well within his farms as 
without And if it happen that the aforesaid Hugh de 
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Morisceby incur any loss in his buildings by the miners 
(minerios) of the same Abbot and Convent and their suc- 
cessors or by the mining that the said edifices shall be 
repaired according to their former state at the cost of the 
said Abbot and Convent or if the aforesaid Abbot and 
Convent wish to remove the said edifices for the purpose 
of searching for mineral they shall remove them at their 
own cost And the same Abbot of Furness and Convent 
of the same place have granted to the said Hugh de 
Moriseby the stone mineral (lapidem minz) where it adjoins 
a hearth as much as the same Abbot and Convent take for 
one hearth when the same Abbot and Convent take mineral 
for taking and acquiring which mineral the same Hugh de 
Moriseby will give yearly one half-mark to the Abbot of 
Furness and the Convent of the same place at Easter 
Moreover the same Abbot and Convent have granted pasture 
in Moushil for the horses of the aforesaid Hugh which 
have carried stone mineral or coals (carbones) for the main- 
tenance of the hearth aforesaid Moreover the same Hugh 
de Moriseby wills and grants for himself and his heirs if 
he depart this life that no right or claim may remain to his 
heirs or assigns whereby the Abbot and Convent aforesaid 
can be annoyed by whatever condition covenant agreement 
in writing or by witnesses it shall happen fo be found Done 
and given in the Abbey of Furness Saturday in Easter week 
on the 3rd day of the ides of April a.p. 1271. And that 
all these things which have been done between the afore- 
said Abbot and Convent and the aforesaid Hugh may not 
hereafter be put in doubt they have confirmed the agreement 
alternately under their seals”—Fol. 103. 


(4)—The same Hugh de Morisby gives to the Abbot: 
“all right of mining and all the mineral of all my land of 
Furness which is called Alinschales in whatsoever place it 
might be found as well within my farms as without with 
free ingress transit and egress for acquiring mining and 
carrying the aforesaid mineral wheresoever they will according 
as they shall deem most convenient best and useful and ex- 
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pedient without any impediment vexation or disturbance of 
me and my heirs or assigns’”—Appendix A, No. IX. 


(5)—Hugh de Morisby appoints Robert de Layburne 
his attorney to receive the iron mineral: ‘at one hearth as 
I was wont to take it to maintain one hearth as the 
Abbot and Convent granted me only in my life Rendering 
yearly to the aforesaid Abbot and Convent at Easter half a 
mark of Silver.” A.D. 1273.—Appendix A, No. X. 


(6)—Renunciation of Robert Layburne of the said iron 
mineral after the death of Hugh de Morisby—Appendix A, 
No. XI. 


The other charters and agreements relating to iron ore 
are connected with Merton :— 


(1)—Writ of the King upon an entry of the mine 
of Merton etc., dated the 25th July 2oth Rich. II, ap. 
1396, directed to John Duke of Acquitaine and Lancaster 
to inquire if it was to the damage of the Crown or 
any others if William de Merton had the royal licence 
to grant to the Abbot and Convent of Furness and the 
Abbot and Convent to receive from William de Merton 
licence to mine in 400 acres of land in Dalton Orgrave and 
Merton—Fol. 112. 


(2)—Inquisition taken that it is not to the damage of 
the King or of others if William de Merton grant to the 
Abbot and Convent his mine. 


“An Inquisition taken at Lancaster on Friday next 
before the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary (August 15th) in the 2oth year of King Richard 
the II after the Conquest before John MHolcroft the 
Escheator of the Lord John Duke of Acquitaine and 
Lancaster in the County of Lancaster by virtue of a 
certain writ of the said Lord Duke directed to the same 
Escheator and to this Inquisition annexed by the oath of 
Richard de Croft etc. Jurors who say upon their oath 
that it is not to the damage or prejudice of the Lord 
the King or of others if the said Lord the King grant to 


(3) Merton. 
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William de Merton of Furness Goldsmyth that he for him 
his heirs and assigns may grant and give licence to the 
Abbot and Convent of the Blessed Mary of Furness that 
they and their successors for ever may be able freely to 
dig mine or work for ore in 400 acres of land of the 
aforesaid William with the appurtenances in Dalton Orgrave 
and Merton in Furness and also in whatever spot of the 
same land the aforesaid Abbot and Convent and_ their 
successors aforesaid shall please—the places and lands built 
upon at the present time with houses or gardens only 
excepted—and at their pleasure as often as when and where 
they deem it expedient to make all manner of mineral or 
ore of any kind whatsoever there And to throw out and 
raise all manner of mineral or ore there found out of the 
mines and to wash the said mineral there and thereof freely 
dispose and order and from time to time in any manner 
they please to carry away the same therefrom in the future 
with free entry and egress and any other easements what- 
soever necessary in this behalf in and upon all the land 
of the aforesaid William abovesaid as often as and when 
the same Abbot and Convent and their successors aforesaid 
shall deem expedient for ever So that it shall not be lawful 
for the aforesaid William or his heirs and assigns aforesaid 
hereafter to mine or work for ore in the land aforesaid or 
any place or parcel thereof or to make any manner of 
mineral or ore there or to carry away the same in any- 
wise howsoever in future And they say that the aforesaid 
400 acres of land are holden of the said Abbot in chief 
by homage fealty and scutage and by the rent of 2s by 
the year and doing suit at the Court of the said Abbot 
at Dalton in Furness from three weeks to three weeks 
And they say that the aforesaid Abbot and Convent and 
their successors aforesaid may be able to receive and have 
in the aforesaid 400 acres of land aforesaid with and in 
divers parcels of the same land the iron mine which shall 
be worth by the year one year with another 10s In 
witness of all and singular which things the Jurors afore- 
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said have put their Seals to this Inquisition on the day 
and at the place aforesaid ””—Fol. 112b. 


(3)—The grant of the King upon the gift and receipt 
of the mine of Merton from William de Merton of Furness 
Goldsmyth and that the Abbot and Convent may be able 
freely to dig for mine or get ore in 400 acres of land in 
Dalton Orgrave and Merton. “And to work there all 
manner of minerals of any kind whatsoever at their will 
as often as when and where they shall deem expedient 
and to throw out and raise all manner of mineral or ore 
there found out of the same mines and to wash the said 
mine there and freely to dispose and order thereof and 
also to carry away therefrom whenever they please from 
time to time in the future with free entry and egress and 
any other easements whatsoever necessary in this behalf 
in and upon all the land of the said William as often 
as and when the same Abbot and Convent and their 
successors aforesaid shall deem expedient for ever.’—zoth 
Richard II, a.p. 1396.—Appendix A, No. XII. 


4.—William de Merton gives to the Abbot and Monks 
licence freely to dig for mineral in his lands of Merton.— 
20th Richard II, A.D. 1396.—Appendix A, No. XIII. 


(5)—Plea concerning the mine aforesaid and that the 
hands of the King be amoved therefrom and that it be 
restored to the Abbot and Convent as appears clearly in 
the writing, in which it is stated that the Abbot and 
Convent purchased certain iron mineral called ‘Irene ore” 
in Dalton, which mineral was holden of John Duke of 
Acquitaine in chief by William de Merton without the 
King’s licence, and that it was worth by the year £10.— 
1 Hen. IV, A.D. 1400.—Appendix A, No. XIV. 


It will be noticed that, with the exception of the last 
which was made in 1235, all the Orgrave grants are without 
date. Of those relating to Elliscales, two are undated, and 
the others were made in 1271 and 1273; while all the 
Merton grants are of a later period,—1396 to 1400. As 


Ore got by 
the Monks 
before 1235. 
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the grant of 1235 was made by Hamo, the son of Roger 
de Orgrave from whom the Monks first received the right 
to mine in Orgrave, it may be taken that this right was 
conceded several years before the date of that grant. It will 
also be seen that the first of the long series of documents 
in the Coucher connected with Orgrave is one relating to 
a gift of land, in which “all the mineral of iron” was 
reserved to the Monks, which shows that ore was known 
to exist at the time of the grant of the land, and had 
probably been worked at a still earlier period. 


The Mines. These records give us very little information about the 
mines themselves. One of the earliest refers to land “about 
the ditch of the iron mine,” and others, not relating to 
mines, mention land that “leads to the ditch where mineral 
is dug,” “extends above the trench of the mine,” and 
“extends to the trench where the mine is dug.” From 
which it is evident that the mine was a mere open-work 
or quarry, and not a mine or pit in the modern meaning 
of the word. In the Merton grants, over one hundred years 
later, we find the words “to dig, mine or work for,” (fodere 
mineare sive minetare) also “to throw out and raise,” 
proving that the ore was not so easy to get, and that some 
system of mining was found to be necessary. Thus these 
early miners began to “play the mold warps.” 


Abandoned From the year 1400, the date of the last of the Merton 
pone grants, up to the dissolution of the Monastery in 1537, 
nothing has been met with relating to mines or mining 
within the Manor of Plain Furness. Whatever mining took 
place under the foregoing grants, it can have been only on 
a small scale. In the reign of Edward the Third, mines 
in the north of England were very few, and we are told by 
Holinshed that, in the year 1376, the governor of Berwick 
was obliged to send to the Forest of Dean and the South 
for miners to assist him in retaking the town from the 
Scots. The mines in this Manor appear to have been 
abandoned by the twenty-sixth of Henry VIII, for there are 
no mines, or profit from mines, mentioned in the Eccles- 
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iastical Survey of the profits of the Abbey, neither in the 
Certificate of the Commissioners at the Dissolution, nor in 
the subsequent Ministers’ Accounts. 


The name of Plain, or Low Furness, is applied for 
the first time in these documents to a distri€t in which 
many manors and townships are returned, and in pleadings 
in the reign of Elizabeth the Lordship or Manor of Low 
Furness is frequently alluded to as well known and in 
common use. These manors and townships, however, are 
described in earlier records, and are said to be in the 
plain of Furness, “In plana de Fourneis,” as those in the 
upper division of the district are spoken of as lying in 
Furness Fells, or the “Montane de _ Fourneis.” This 
description, intended only to define the locality whether 
in the distriét of High or Low Furness, is frequently varied, 
and the “Plana de Fourneis” yields to “ Plain Furness,” 
till, at length, the form adopted came to be the “Manor 
of Plain or Low Furness,” and the “Manor of High 
Furness.” The courts were kept at Dalton, one of these 
townships, and often named in ancient records as the manor 
of which were held the Abbey lands in the several townships 
within the district of Low Furness. In later times, however, 
Dalton has generally been treated as a distinét manor from 
Low or Plain Furness. Another of these places within the 
district, Elliscales, was anciently denominated a manor, and 
a similar distin¢tion was probably attached to others. Those 
appellations seem to have become disused, and that of Low 
or Plain Furness gradually substituted as a seignorial title, 
which may be considered a nomen collectivum embracing the 
manorial character belonging to the several places within it 
not otherwise distinguished as manors. 


On the dissolution of the Monastery its lands and 
possessions were annexed to the Duchy of Lancaster. In 
Low, as well as in High Furness, these lands were 
diminished by liberal and unchecked grants and sales. The 
first important alienation, made in 5th James the First, 
1607, was a grant to Robert, Earl of Salisbury, of the house 
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and site of the Abbey. Among others were: a tenement 
called “Yarleth in Alescales,” and other parcels of land in 
1604; lands and properties in Dalton called Robsanter and 
the Barcaries or sheepcotes called Yarleth Cote in 1623; 
Barcary called Mowsell and lands called Mowsell Park in 
1624; land and properties called Sandscale in 1628; and 
Ronehead in 1630. The three well-known mining properties 
of Roanhead, Mouzell, and Elliscales, thus became freehold. 


We have seen, according to the only evidence available, 
that mining by the Abbot and Monks had been discontinued 
for some years at least before the Dissolution in 1537. 
Seven years after this date, in the thirty-sixth year of 
Henry VIII, a licence to dig for iron ore in the King’s 
Lordship of Furness was granted to William Sandys, one 
of the lessees of the three bloomsmithies in Furness Fells. 
There is, however, no record of any revenue from mines 
within the Lordship while it remained in the Crown, and 
it is therefore probable that the search did not meet with 
success, and that the ore required for the bloomsmithies 
had to be obtained elsewhere. This document is interesting 
inasmuch as it is the first mining lease that has been 
found, and apparently the earliest, relating to the Furness 
district. 


“This Indenture* made the xv day of Marche in the 
xxxvjth_ yere of the Reign of of sou’aigne lord Henry 
the VIIIth by the grace of god King . . . betweene or 
sayed sou’ayn lord om that oone p’tie and Willm’ Sandes 
squier on that other p’tie Witnesseth that where the saied 
Sandes hathe desired to have licence to dygg for Iern ore wt 
in the Kynges lordship of Fournes p’cell of the duchie of 
Lancastr’ in the Countie of Lancastr’ in such places 
as he shall thynke mete for the same and to yelde yer’ly 
to our saied sou’ain lord the tennethe dysshe of all suche 
our’ as he shall fynd ther In consideracon whereof our 
saied Souer’ain lord by thadvyse of his Chauncellor and 


* The apostrophe is used in this and subsequent documents in place of the 
signs in the original denoting abbreviations or omissions. 
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Counsell of his said Duchie not only hau geven licence 
to the saied Sandes to serche myne and dygg for Iern 
our wthin the saied lordshipp but also haue dymysed and 
to ferme haue letten to the said Sandes the said Iron oure 
To haue and to occupye to the said Sandes from the feaste 
of the pur’ of of lady last past next byfor the date h’of 
duringe the terme of thre* yeres then next followinge 
and fully to be Complete yeldynge therfor yerly to our said 
Sou’aigne lord and his heires the ten-dysshe yerely of all 
suche Iern our as shalbe taken and found there alwayes to be 
deliu’ed by tayle to the Kynges baylyffe there to the King’s 
vse—John Gage-Carjll.” tf 


Neither Leland in his “Itinerary”—1536-42, nor Camden, 
writing in 1586, notices mines in his reference to Furness; 
and in 1719 it is stated by another writer that, excepting 
Gloucester, there were no iron mines in all England in the 
reign of Elizabeth. 


It was not until 1609, after an interval of fifty-five 
years, that any further effort was made to re-open the 
mines in the Manor of Plain Furness. In that year one 
William Southwood petitioned the Crown for a lease of 
the ore within the Manor. 


“To the right honoble St Thomas Parry Knight Chaun- 
cellot of his Maty Dutchie of Lancaster and one of His 


highnes moste honoble privie Counsell. 
The . . . mble petition of William Southwoode 


Humblie sheweth 


That whereas it is supposed that there is Iron Ewer 
or Iron myne within his Mates mannor of Lowe Fourness 
p’cell of his highnes Dutchie of Lancaster, wthin the 
countie of Lanc’, for wh in there commeth no benifitt at 
all to his Matie In regard yor petic’oner is contented to 
adventure (at his owne chardge) the findeinge out thereof. 


* Corrected from four. 
+Duchy of Lancaster. Draft Leases—Henry VIII. Bdle. I. 
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He humblie praieth That he maie have a lease of 
the same for terme of 21 yeres at some small rente, 
wth power to myne digge take and carrie awaie the 
same in uppon out of and from anie of the ten@ntes 
grounde wthin the said mannor and under suche covenantes 
and condic’ons as are conteyned in other leases of like 
nature. 


Wth provisoe That if he shall not discover the same 
answerable to his charge it maie be lawfull for him uppon 
notice thereof given to the courte to s’rrender his lease 
and his rente to cease. 

4to die Julii 1609. 
Mr. Gerrard, make a lease unto this petic’oner of the Iron 
mine above menc’oned for the terme of 21 yeeres yeeldinge 
to his Maty his heires and successors the yeerlie rent of 
20s under suche coven@ntes condic’ons and provisoes as in 
the like leases are usuall. And this shall be yor warrant 
EHO. PARRY3 


The lease was granted, and the form in which it is 
drawn suggests a much deeper interest in the subject of 
mining than is shown in that of 1544 to William Sandys. 


“This Indenture made the fifthe daie of Julie in the 
seaventh yeare of the raigne of or gracous Soveraigne 
Lord James . . . Witnesseth that the said Kinges Maty by 
the advice and consent of the Chauncello™é and Counsell of 
his highnes Duchie of Lancaster Hath given and graunted 
unto ... the said Willyam Southwood . . . full power lib’tie 
lycense auchoritie to s’rche myne and digg for Iron Ewer 
and Iron Stone wthin All that his mats’ Mannot of Lowe 
Furnies p’cell of his said Duchie of Lanct in the Countie 
of Lanr. And allsoo all Iron mynes there wth all proffite 
thereunto belonging And the same Ewer and Iron Stone 
soe by him the said Willyam Southwood ... there s’rched 
myned digged & found to drawe out take and carrie 
awaie at his and theire lib’ties willes and pleasures and 


*Duchy of Lancaster. Draft Leases. WII James I. Bdle. 60. 
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the same to vse and converte to the mceste proffitt 
advantage & availe of the said Willyam Southwood... 
duringe the terme hereafter in theis p’ntes specified To 


have and to hould ... the said power ... vnto the end 


of the term & for the term of One and twentie yeares ... 
yieldinge and payeinge therefore yearelie to the said Kinges 
Maty...the yearlie rent of Twentie shillinges of lawful money 
of England att the feastes of St. Michaell the Archangell 
and the anun’c’on of the blessed Virgin by even and equall 
porc’ons yearlie to bee paid during the terms aforesaid. 
And the said Kinges Maty ... willeth and graunteth Thatt 
ytt shall & maie bee lawfull to or for the said Willyam 
Sowthwoode ... at his . . . owne lib’ties willes & pleasures 
as often as hee or they shall think good to sink or 
cause to be sunke wthin the said Mannot suche & so 
manie pitts for the s’rchinge myning and digging for the 
said Ewer & Iron Stone as to him the said Willyam 
Sowthwoode .. . shall seem meet & convenient soe as 
they doe nott exceede the nomber of three pittes to be 
open at one time and if anie of the said three pitts 
wch shall be digged wherein noe Ewer or Iron stone 
shall be found then the said Willyam Sowthwood... to 
fill up the pitt & pittes so digged . .. & before anie 
other pitt or pittes shall be digged. And allsoe that ytt 
shall & maie be lawfull to and for the said Willyam 
Sowthwood . . . to convaie the water from all and e’vie 
the said pitt and pittes wh he or they shall hereafter 
during the term aforesaid happen to dig by & throughe all 
such groundes & places next adjoyning to the said pitt or 
pittes as hee or they shall think most meet & convenient 
not annoying or hurting the own’s of the said grounds 
but payeinge reasonable considerac’on for the same And 
if ytt happen the said yearelie rent of Twenty shillings 
to bee behind & unpaid in p’te or in all... by the 
space of fortie daies next after anie feaste daie of the 
feastes aforesaid in wch the same ought to bee paid 

. then this p’nte demise and graunt to bee void and 
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of none effete in the Lawe Provided allwaies that if the 
said Willyam Sowthwood . .. shall not or cannott upon 
s'rche made find anie Ewer Iron stone or myne wthin 
the said Mannot the said Rent of twenty shillinges... to 
cease and determyne . . . after the said Willyam Sowthwood 

. shall give notice & make proof thereof to the said 
Auditot of the p’mises & shall thereupon deliver him 
this p’nte Lycense or demise to be cancelled to the end 
that defalca’con maie be made of the Rent accordingly 
In witness whereof .. .”* 


There is nothing to show that William Southwood’s 
search was successful or otherwise. The lease, however, 
was not renewed, and in the gth of Charles the First 
the privilege of mining in the Manor, “lately leased to a 
certain William Southwood,” was, among other things, 
granted in fee by the Crown to William Scriven and 
Philip Eden. 


“Know ye that we as well in part performance and 
fulfilment of an agreement .. . of our special grace and 
of our certain knowledge and mere motion ... do give 
and grant to our beloved subje¢éts William Scriven and 
Philip; Eden Esquires . ... 


“And full power liberty licence and authority to 
acquire and to dig for “Ironstone” and “ Ironoare” 
within all that Manor of Low Furness in our said County 
of Lancaster and also of winning taking and carrying 
away all Iron ore there with all profits thereunto belong- 
ing and so therewith acquired dug and found at the 
liberty will and good pleasure of the said William Scriven 
and Philip Eden their heirs and assigns and therewith to 
be used and converted to their greatest profit and 
advantage lately leased to a certain William Southwood 
by a particular thereof mentioned to be of the yearly 
rent or value of 20s. and to be parcel of the possession 
belonging to the late dissolved Monastery of Furness in the 


*Duchy of Lancaster. North Auditor's Leases—r604-1612. Vol. 12 fol. 112 ct. 
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same County and united and annexed to the Duchy of 
Lancaster by virtue of an Act of Parliament in_ that 
behalf lately passed . . . To have hold and enjoy for ever.” 
. (Trans.)* 


This grant is dated the 16th of May 1633, and on the 
Ist of July in the same year the mining rights were 
conveyed by the grantees to John Metson (Matson) of 
Tytup, who subsequently assigned his interest to John 
Preston of the Abbey. From the Prestons it descended to Sir 
Thomas Lowther, and ultimately to His Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire. Though the language of the grant is 
extensive, its operation appears to have been very limited, 
and the principal mines in the Manor have been worked 
by the lessees of the superior lords. The rent of twenty 
shillings is still paid, but the mining rights, if, indeed, 
they were ever exercised to any extent, were probably 
forfeited, along with Sir Thomas Preston’s estates in the 
reign of Charles the Second. Only one reference to 
mining under this grant has been met with: it was said 
in 1745 that Sir Thomas Lowther and his tenants got 
ore in the customary lands at Newton. 


An epoch in the the history of Furness has now 
been reached, which, particularly in relation to the iron 
industry and its development at a later day, is one of the 
greatest interest and importance. Charles the Second, by 
Letters Patent dated the 22nd of March, in the thirteenth 
year of his reign, 1660-1, granted to George, Duke of 
Albemarle (General Monk), along with the Honor of 
Clitheroe and several manors in Lancashire :— 


“All that our Lordship and Manor of Furness with its 
rights members and appurtenances and all messuages mills 
ferms lands tenements courts and profits and perquisites of 
the same mines of coal (mineras carbonu) feedings pastures 

. Considering that he who for our cause, which—after 
long exile of so many years, and usurpation had in the 


*Patent Roll. g Charles I. Part 8, No, 4. 
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meantime grown to its full height, and was strengthened 
by the most wicked devices of bad men—was utterly 
dispaired of if the singular Providence of God and the 
great bravery of one man had not interfered ... We 
therefore that we may heap upon such a man greater 
wealth and splendour and afford him the means of more 
honourably and creditably living in a manner most worthy 
of himself and his King.” (Trans.)* 


A remarkable feature of this and the subsequent 
grants to the Duke of Albemarle is that, while mines of 
coal are named, no mention is made of iron mines or ore. 


Other grants A second grant to the Duke, dated the 8th of March, 

tothe Duke. 16th Charles the Second, 1663-4,t conferred certain fee 
farm rents in Lancashire and, among others, those reserved 
upon the grant of the Manor of Beaumont and Bolton made 
to Edward Ditchfield and others to the use of the Mayor 
and Commonalty of the City of London on the gth of 
September, 4th Charles the First. As this grant to 
Ditchfield includes iron mines in Muchland, we shall have 
occasion to refer to it in dealing with mining in that 
Manor. 


The third grant is dated the 30th of May, 18th 
Charles the Second§ and includes the Manor of Hawks- 
head, which was excepted from the first grant, and which 
will also be referred to elsewhere. 


Descent of The Lordship of Furness thus granted to the Duke 
i eotaes of Albemarle was acquired by the predecessors of the 
present owner, His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, through 
the marriage, in 1692, of Ralph, then Earl, afterwards 
Duke of Montagu, with Elizabeth daughter of Henry 
Cavendish, second Duke of Newcastle, and widow of 
Christopher, second Duke of Albemarle. The Duke of 
Montagu subsequently acquired, subject to his wife’s life 
interest if she survived him, the fee simple of all the 
* Patent Roll. 13 Charles mu. Part 30. No. 3. 
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estates comprised in these grants; which estates were 
settled on the marriage of his son John in 1704 with 
Mary, daughter of the great Duke of Marlborough. Having 
_ succeeded to the Dukedom on his father’s death in 1708, 
John, Duke of Montagu, did not actually obtain possession 
of the Furness and other estates till after the death of the 
Dowager Duchess in 1734. He died in 1749 and the title 
became extinct. One of his two daughters married (1) 
William, Duke of Manchester, and (2) Edward, Earl of 
Beaulieu, but had no surviving issue by either husband. 
The other daughter married George, Earl of Cardigan, 
who, in 1766, assumed the title of Duke of Montagu, 
and died without surviving male issue in 1790, when 
the title again became extinét; his only son John having 
died in the year 1772. The estates were consequently 
held for many years in moieties, but the whole ultimately 
became vested in Elizabeth, wife of Henry, third Duke of 
Buccleuch and Queensberry—one moiety in right of her 
mother the Duchess of Montagu, and the other under the 
will of the Earl of Beaulieu, for life only, with remainder 
to her second son Henry James, Lord Montagu of 
Broughton. A partition of the estates took place 1814, 
when the whole of the Furness estates with other property 
was allotted to the Duchess of Buccleuch in a lieu of the 
moiety held by her in right of her mother. On her death 
in 1827, the Furness estates passed by her will to her 
grandson, the late Walter Francis, Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry. 


Mining in the Manor during the second halt of the 
seventeenth century cannot have been carried on to any 
great extent, for no reference to it is found among the 
Duke’s muniments, except one relating to coal in a survey 
of the Manor in 1696, in which it is stated that “There 
is a mine of Coal in Stanck in the land of Edward Gibson 
which is opened by him without the consent of the Lord.” 
It was while boring in search of this coal in recent years 
that the ore deposit at Stank was accidentally discovered. 


Mining in the 
seventeenth 
century. 
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At the beginning of the eighteenth century the iron 
industry of Furness suddenly sprang into life. The erection 
of the first smelting furnace in I7II, gave an impetus to 
mining, which, for upwards of two centuries, has been the 
great industry of the district, and the source of its 
prosperity. The Dukes of Montagu took a personal interest 
in the district, giving particular attention to the mines, 
and it is well known how important is the part taken by 
their successors in every movement having for its object 
the advancement and welfare of Furness. 


The first lease of iron mines granted by the Duke of 
Montagu was in 1707. The lease itself is not on record, 
but is recited in certain pleadings of a later date, It is 
stated that, in the Manor or Lordship of Furness “there 
are and were diverse Mines and Quarries of Iron Oare and 
Stone and other Oare,’” and that “one William Matson 
of Tytupp in the parish of Dalton ... in or about the 
month of Oé¢tober in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seaven hundred and seaven .. . was minded to take a 
Lease of some of the said mines and quarries . .. and 
at length came to an agreement for that purpose, and in 
pursuance thereof a certain Indenture of Lease . . . was 
duly executed and made . . . whereby or wherein it was 
expressed that your orators late father did demise unto 
the said William Matson ... All the Oare Iron Ironstone 
and mines and veins or bedds of iron growing lyeing and 
being within the customary lands of the said William 
Matson scituate at Tytupp and Lindall.” A belief in the 
growth of iron ore was pretty generally entertained by 
miners in those days, and even in recent years. The 
formation is undoubtedly one of growth or gradual accretion, 
but the process is not so rapid as was then supposed. 
This document contains the first mention of the belief, 
which was not merely a local one, for we are told, about 
1707: “it is affirmed of the iron mines in the Duke of 
Florence’s country, that in three years time the same mine will 
will be as pregnant with ore as it was before it was exhausted.” 
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William Matson’s lease was for a term of twenty-one 
years at a fixed rent of seven pounds per annum. It is 
stated that “he did enter and digg in the said mines 
diverse great quantities of oare from time to time 
and committed great waste and destruc’on in the said 
Mines to the great damage of your Orator and the 
destruc’on of your Orator’s inheritance.” In 1714, the 
lease was surrendered and a new one substituted, the first 
in which the payment of royalty is based on tonnage; 
the rate in this case being seven shillings for every six 
tons of ore. It was agreed that the lessee “shall and 
will for the space of six months in every year during the 
said term employ six able workmen at ye least to work 
together in digging and getting ye said oar ... and 
shall forfeit the sum of Five pounds for every ton of 
Coal or mine other than ye said Iron Oar that he or 
they or any of them shall digg up and carry away.” Under 
the licence given one hundred and five years before, William 
Southwood was not allowed to have more than three pits 
open at one time; but now the mineral had become of 
more importance than the land, and all the leases made 
up to the end of the century contain similar clauses as 
regards both the employment of a specified number of men 
and the getting of coal, the only difference being that, in 
those granted in 1746 and after, the number of men was 
increased to eight. 

In 1717, Dr. Thomas Lower of London obtained an 
agreement enabling him “to dig delve search for and get” 
in certain customary lands in Marton ‘all such quantities 
of Iron Oare or Mine as he shall there find, carry away 

..at his will and pleasure.” The term was seven years, 
and the royalty and other conditions the same as in 
William Matson’s agreement. There is no trace of any 
mining having been carried on under this lease, which was 
probably cancelled, for a new one was made in 1720, by 
which Thomas Rowlandson of Kendal, along with others, 
acquired the same privileges. 
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The next mining grant in order of date is one in 1721 
to Myles Troughton of Mouzell, yeoman, who at this time 
was acting as the Duke’s mining agent. It included all 
the customary land of the Manor, and several new features 
were introduced. The lessee agreed to pay a royalty of 
eighteen pence a ton for one-half of the ore got during 
the term of five years, and the Duke, on his part, was to 
bear one-half of the charges incurred in the digging and 
searching for ore, as well as of the cost of the materials 
used in connection with the work. The lessee also under- 
took to sell the Duke’s half-share of the ore “in like 
manner as he doth the other moiety, and for the best 
price that can or may be gotten for the same and 
from time to time render an account thereof . . . when 
and as often as he shall be thereunto required for which 
purpose he is to keep books of account of all the ore that 
shall be gotten.” 


Another lease was granted in 1729, to Myles Troughton 
—then described as of Bewley, Hampshire—jointly with 
Thomas Hall of Cranage in Cheshire, the principal partner 
in the Cunsey Company, of the liberty of getting iron ore 
in the customary lands held of the Manor of Dalton for 
a term of nineteen years at a royalty of one shilling and 
sixpence. These were valuable concessions, forasmuch as 
they covered the whole of the mining district of Lindal 
and Dalton, and no other grants were or could be made 
till the term had expired. 


In 1746-7, a series of agreements were entered into in 
respect of mining in customary lands within the Manor 
of Plain Furness. Since the building of the first smelting 
furnace in 1711, five others had been established, and two 
more were in course of erection. To the larger quantity 
of ore required for the use of these furnaces are owing 
the numerous mining rights granted about this time. The 
following summary gives the names of the lessees and 
the conditions of their representive grants :— 
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January 2nd, 1746. Richard Ford of Grizedale, Gentle- 
man, and William Shaw of Boltonhead, in the Parish of 
Urswick, Yeoman—Licence to mine in the lands of William 
Shaw at Lindal. Eight able workmen to be employed for 
six months at least in every year. 


March 23rd, 1746. Richard Postlethwaite of Crook- 
lands—Licence to mine in his land in Lindal, and in 
any of the waste ground in Inmoor in Lindal, also in 
the lands of George Simpson, Clerk, Thomas Perry, and 
Richard Simpson within the same Inmoor in Lindal. The 
tenant of any land, on which mining rights were granted by 
this lease, had power to become a partner in the under- 
taking by giving notice of his intention within six weeks 
after the lessee began to sink for ore in the land of the 
tenant, who was to have the benefit of one-third part of 
the ore obtained on payment of one-third of the costs 
and charges of sinking and getting the ore. 


November 11th, 1746. Philip Sone the younger of 
Bewley in the County of Hampshire, and William Shaw 
of Lindal—Right to mine in the lands of the latter in 
Lindal. 

November 27th, 1746. Richard Ford,and James Postle- 
thwaite of Broadstone, Dalton, Yeoman—Licence to mine 
in the land of Peter Richardson in Lindal. 


December toth, 1746. John Law of Ulverston, Gentle- 
man, and William Shaw of Lindal—Mining rights in the 
lands of Samuel Tyson in Lindal, John Stainton, Clerk as 
Curate of Pennington, in the common or waste lands 
called Pocha in Lindal and Marton, and Short Whitriggs 
Bottom. Tenants might become partners on giving fourteen 


days notice. 


1746. James Naylor of Marton, Weaver, and Richard 
Ford—Right of mining in lands in Marton. 


February 26th, 1747. William Shaw and Richard 
Ford—Right to mine in lands in Lindal. 


Subsequent 
operations. 
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May 27th, 1747. James Postlethwaite and Richard 
Ford—Licence to mine in land of James Postlethwaite in 
the Parish of Dalton. 


The royalty in each case was fixed at one shilling 
and sixpence for every ton of twenty-one hundredweights 
of one hundred and twenty pounds: the term was twenty- 
one years, eight men were to be employed, and the 
usual clause as to coal and ores other than iron ore was 
inserted. 


After an interval of twenty-seven years William Matson 
of Tytup, along with Philip Troughton Sone of Bewley, 
took a lease in 1745, and is again found mining in his 
own land. In the following year Abraham Rawlinson and 
Myles Birkett, both of Lancaster, Ironmasters, and James 
Stockdale of St. Andrew Moor in Cartmel—partners in the 
Halton Furnace Company—obtained mining rights in Lindal 
and Dalton, the customary lands of James Cragg in Marton 
being particularly mentioned. In the “Annals of Cartmel” 
it is said that the author’s grandfather, James Stockdale, 
“was the chief worker of the hematite iron ore mines in 
Furness after about 1756,” at Whitriggs, Lindal Moor, 
Coat Close, East Side, West Side and other places; a 
statement greatly exaggerated and obviously incorre¢t. 

The mines leased to John Law were afterwards taken 
over by James and Thomas Machell jointly with the 
Backbarrow Company, who also acquired an interest in the 
lease of 26th February 1747 to Shaw and Ford; and in 
1762, Myles Postlethwaite obtained, on behalf of that 
Company, a lease for twenty-one years of mining rights 
over a large area in the Manor of Dalton. Toward the 
end of the century, we find Thomas Morland and James 
Spedding of Whitehaven, proprietors of Seaton or Bare 
Pot Furnace—established in 1762—in possession of iron 
mines at Crossgates. About 1780, George Knott and 
Company, the successors of Richard Ford and known as 
the Newland Company, were mining at Inmangill and got 
a considerable quantity of ore, but these works were 
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dismantled in 1789. Ten years later, the name of John 
Hamilton & Company appears, and in 1798 as much as 
3000 tons were raised by them, but in what place, or 
under what lease, has not been ascertained. Thomas 
Sunderland of Ulverston, who was the chief partner in 
the Lowwood Furnace Company, was in possession of 
mines at Whitriggs and Mark Close in 1750-80. As 
the interests in the various leases were frequently assigned 
for long and short terms it has been found impossible to 
indicate the locality in which some of these mining 
companies carried on their operations. 


There appears to have been no difficulty in finding 
ore, for under most of the foregoing leases royalty was 
paid almost immediately after they were granted. William 
Matson got 259 tons during the summer of 1722, but the 
Steward’s accounts for these early years are missing, and 
this is the only record of the quantity of ore raised in 
the Manor until 1742, when royalty was paid on 1900 
tons by Troughton and Hall. The next return gives the 
following quantities as the production for the year ending 
zoth March, 1748: Postlethwaite & Ford, 1737; Ford & 
Naylor, 638; Law & Shaw, 121, and “roo tons got in 
waste ground called Pocha”; Richard Postlethwaite, 38; 
and Sone & Shaw, g995—in all 3629 tons. From 1743 
to 1760, the average yearly quantity of ore produced 
from the mines in Plain Furness is said to have been 
4670 tons: the quantity sent away in 1760 was 5270 
tons; in 1780, 9802; 1790, 12,491; and in 1800, 11,220 tons. 


The first mining venture of the newly formed company 
at Backbarrow was in the neighbourhood of Whitriggs in 
1713 at a place called Hills, now known as Old Hills, 
which, although within Plain Furness, is a detached 
portion of the Manor of Bolton and Adgarley belonging 
to the Earl of Derby. Very few particulars are given 
relating to the work, which was discontinued in 1724, but 
damages were paid for getting ore in Coat Close. From 
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1719 to 1725 Hills ore was supplied to Backbarrow by 
John Towers of Dalton, Yeoman; Robert Garner of 
“Brouton ”; and Jona. Fleming of Much Urswick, Yeoman; 
who were probably associated with the Backbarrow Com- 
pany in the undertaking. The same ore was sold by 
James Postlethwaite of Broadstone in 1774. In_ the 
following year, 1725, the plant was removed to Plumpton, and 
we find an entry for the cost of filling up “a trench at 
Hills Mine Pits.” These mines were in the possession of 
the Lowwood Furnace Company in 1749, and continued to 
be worked by them for a considerable time. 

Another of the early ventures of William Rawlinson 
& Company of Backbarrow was the opening of mines at 
Crossgates in 1714, which appear to have been abandoned 
at an early stage. In 1747, however, ore from this place 
was purchased from William Shaw and partners, and 
William Matson, and in the following year the Backbarrow 
Company “agreed with Mr. Postlethwaite of Crooklands 
to take a share in his mine works at Crossgates.” At a 
later period, Kendall, Latham & Company of Duddon 
Furnace, and Argyll or Goatfield Furnace, were in possession 
of mines at Crossgates, the ore from which was carted to 
Ireleth Marsh for shipment to Duddon Bridge and Scotland. 


About the same time, 1714, William Rawlinson & 
Company, in partnership with Edward Hall & Company of 
Cunsey Furnace, began operations in Heaning Wood, 
Whitriggs. Each Company held a quarter-share, and the 
other half-share was in the hands of Christopher Coulton, 
James Shaw, and Thomas Richardson, who sold it in 
1719 to William Rawlinson & Company for thirty guineas. 
Martin Riggs appears to have been the site of the mine, 
which produced 500 tons in 1719, 833 in 1720, and 634 
tons in 1721, and which, along with others, was subse- 
quently merged in those at Whitriggs and came to be 
known by that name. 

Wardclose in Marton was another place in the vicinity 
of Whitriggs where mining was carried on in these early 
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days. Work was begun in 1721 by the Backbarrow 
and Cunsey Companies, Thomas Rowlandson, and Myles 
Troughton, the latter two each having one-third share, and 
the former one-sixth. In 1750 John Law had become the 
chief partner, and the Backbarrow Company’s share had 
increased to one-third. Ten years later the mines were in 
the possession of that Company and Richard Ford & 
Company of Newland, and ultimately formed part of the 
Lindal Moor Mines. 


There is no record of the date at which the Lindal 
Cote Mines were started, but operations must have been 
carried on previous to 1721. In that year the Backbarrow 
Company made a trial there and fitted up pumps, but 
the work was abandoned in the course of a few months. 
“Mining no doubt took place at Lindal Cote early in the 
century under one or more of the foregoing leases, and at a 
later time mines at this place were in the occupation of 
James Stockdale. 


The same enterprising company began to mine at 
Elliscales—Ennescales as they called the pits—in 1721, and 
raised 284 tons, one-third of which belonged to them. It 
was carted to Pallas Nook, on Walney Channel, to be 
boated up the Leven to Backbarrow. The annual production 
had never exceeded that quantity when in 1728 the mines 
were given up. They were worked again in 1757 by 
John Beamon, blacksmith of Dalton, who got ore on 
either his own account or in partnership with others. 


Two other trials were made by the Backbarrow 
Company—at Longlands in 1762-5, and Newton in 1765-70. 
A shaft was sunk at the former place and a level driven, 
but no one was found. Licence having been obtained to 
search for ore in the customary lands and waste grounds 
within the township of Newton, levels were driven in 
“Crowdy Slack” and “Whinick,” and pits sunk in “T. 
Addison’s Well” and in “Newton Pinfold.” A charge for 
“tracing the vein” shows that some ore was found, but 
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it was of no consequence and the level in Whinick and 
the pinfold pit were filled up. 


We have now to notice the mines at Whitriggs, at 
one time the richest in England, which have also been 
described as the Peru of Furness. This mine probably 
owes its origin to the Backbarrow and Cunsey Companies, 
who, as we have seen, began operations in Heaning Wood 
in the year 1714. From that time up to the present, a 
continuous supply of ore has been yielded by the mines 
at Whitriggs. By the purchase of land and the interests 
of other parties, the two companies at Backbarrow and 
Newland gradually extended the field of their operations 
in this place, till at length, on the amalgamation of the 
two concerns, the whole of the mines‘’came into the hand 
of the Newland Company, who, in 1812, had become 
known as Harrison, Ainslie & Company. 


In early days the area within which the mines were 
situated was divided into two parts, Whitriggs Top and 
Whitriggs Bottom, but in course of time the pits came 
to be described by the general name of Whitriggs Pits 
and Levels. Associated with the two iron companies at 
Whitriggs were the Shaws, who owned land in _ the 
neighbourhood of Lindal. William Shaw of Lindal is 
mentioned in the Pennington Court Roll for 1671, but 
the first of the family to be connected with mining 
appears to have been William Shaw, who, in 1725, is 
described as of Bolton Heads and Lindal. How numerous 
and intermixed were the interests of the various parties 
conne¢ted with land and mines at Whitriggs during the 
eighteenth century is shown in a rude plan made in the 
year 1752. We are quite unable to add to the explanatory 
notes attached to the plan. The cross-line appears to be 
the boundary between Whitriggs Top and Bottom, but no 
trace of any of the dales is now to be found. 


“PLAN of WHITE RicGs in FURNESS. May 6th, 1752. 


“White Riggs is a large inclosure in the Townships of 
Lindal and is Divided into sundry small Parcells and the 
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Property of the Land owners in that Township. To each 
property their names are wrote—Note. When the letter 
A is the ground has not been wrought of late & Mr. 
Atkinson says the leases are forfeited, the letter B Mr. 
Mattson, the letter C Mr. Postlethwaite’s Ground in this 
inclosure. The Remains not marked are in lease to Mrs. 
Shaw wid. of Wm. Shaw & others joined with her. 


THE PLAN. 


“From No 1 to No 13 are very small parcells 
called Dales, from 13 to 75 are Larger Dales and 8 of 
those last are computed by the Owners one customary 
acre—An acre to plough or pasture in this enclosure is 
let or farmed for 5 shillings a year, and a Dale at that 
rate is 7d. Mr. Postlethwaite farmed the eatage since 
Dect of No 42, 44 & 46 to prevent our sinking for mine 
in those Dales in Mrs. Shaw & Co Leases, and I am 
told gives ten shillings a Dale for them which would 
advance this ground from 5 shillings to Four pounds an 
acre. And if farming the eatage of any Dales in Lease 
will prevent the Lessees sinking for mine leases seem of 
small value And the estate will be much diminished. 


“5 proprietors only in White Riggs. 


“Mrs Shaw is free to let Mr. Postlethwaite erect 
an Engine for drawing water only, but as the mine in 
his Dale has been got, there can be no _ purpose but 
to start other mines to have the Engine to draw mine, 
or if Mr. Postlethwaite will pay according to agreement 
1/7 for drawing the water last year and will give a reason- 
able satisfaction for the use of the Engine this year Mrs. 
Shaw will permit him to use their Engine so no end in 
erecting one.” 


The largest quantity of ore got from this mine by 
the Newland and Backbarrow Companies was in 1788, 
when 21,340 ton were produced, at a cost of three 
shillings and fourpence a ton; but of this tonnage only 
one-third was disposed of. 


Mining in 
freeholds, 
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One or two references to the Furness Mines are 
found in the writings of the local historians of the 
eighteenth century. Pennant’s “Tour,” published in 1772, 
has the following notice of Whitriggs: “Made an 
excursion of four miles to the West, to visit the 
great iron mines at Whitriggs: the ore is found in 
immense beds beneath two strata, one of pinnel or coarse 
gravel, about fifteen yards thick; the next is lime-stone of 
twenty yards: the stratum of Ore is rather uncertain in 
extent, but it is from ten to fifteen yards thick, and 
forty in extent, and sometimes two hundred tons have 
been taken up in a week ... The ore lies in vast heaps 
about the mines, so as to form perfect mountains.” The 
“Antiquities of Furness,’ 1774, was written at Tytup 
Hall, a place almost surrounded at that time by iron 
mines. The author says: “Three miles to the west of 
Ulverston is Whitridg, the Peru of Furness. Iron ore is 
found there at a depth of twenty to thirty yards 
There are other works of the same kind in Furness.” A 
new edition of the “Antiquities” was issued in 1805 by 
William Close, who speaks of the “Peru of Furness” as 
“the old exhausted works at Whitriggs.” Little did he 
imagine that the old place would continue to yield ore 
for a hundred years after his day. 


There is but little to be said with regard to 
mining in freeholds during the period of which we are 
treating. The owner of the land, in which ore was 
found, usually took a share in the venture, or had a 
certain part of the ore allotted to him, and no account 
of the operations appears to have been preserved. Any 
income arising out of mines was considered merely as a 
casual profit, receiving no particular mark of distinétion, 
and was treated in the same way as any other item of 
income derived from the estate. 


We have seen that several parcels of land were 
alienated from the possession of the Duchy in the reign 
of James the First, among which were the important 
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mining properties of Roanhead, Elliscales, and Mouzell. 
In 1713, these three estates were the only freeholds within 
the Manor of Plain Furness, and it is noticeable that, in 
‘recent years, mining operations to a very considerable 
extent have been carried on in all of them. 


The first reference to mining in the neighbourhood of 
the Park and Roanhead mines occurs in 1724, when 
William Rawlinson & Company of Backbarrow were getting 
ore at Wetflat, now known as Thwaite Flat. From this 
year until the end of the century, the supply seems to 
have been continuous. The Company gave up their share 
in the works about 1744, and afterwards the mines were 
in various hands. The Ore was put into boats at Louzey 
Point, and was supplied ftom that place by Widow 
Simpson in 1730, and, in 1746, by William Lewthwaite of 
Kirkby Hall, afterwards of Broadgate. A licence was 
granted in 1748 by Sir William Lowther—as owner of the 
Abbey demesne lands—to George Rigg of Anysom, John 
Coward of Stavely, William Crossfield of Broughton, 
Thomas Askew of Upper Newton, William Preston of 
Nether Newton, and William Richardson of Churchtown 
Cartmel; “to sink or digg or take away iron ore from and 
out of the said Sir William Lowther’s estate called Park 
Farm and Sinkfall.” These parties probably assigned their 
interests to others, for ore from Wetflat was supplied by 
John Beamon, blacksmith of Dalton in 1745, William 
Fletcher & Co. of Cartmel in 1749, Thomas Robinson of 
Dalton in 1752, and by John Beamon & Co. in the year 
1757. Owing to the general custom of filling up the pits 
when work was stopped, it is now impossible to point out 
the site of these old workings. That they were conne¢ted 
with the great deposits of Park and Roanhead is more than 
probable, and, when operations began at Park in more recent 
years, it was said that a shaft had been sunk in that place 
at some unknown period. 

After what has been said, it follows that most, if’ not 
all, of the great ore deposits, commonly supposed to have 
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been discovered in the nineteenth century, were found and 
worked by these early adventurers. This faét was recognized 
by the seventh Duke of Devonshire in the course of an address 
to the members of the Iron and Steel Institute at Barrow 
in 1874. His Grace said: “Strictly speaking, the sudden 
development of that district as one of the great iron 
producing distri¢ts of .England, was not due to any recent 
discovery of the hematite deposit; its existence had been 
very long known, and it had been worked on a small scale, 
he believed, for a long period.” Thus it was the restricted 
state of the iron trade only that prevented the pioneers of 
mining in Furness from receiving the full benefit of their 
enterprise and discoveries, for, even with their primitive 
appliances and the limited means at their command, the ores 
were “not so deepe buried by nature in the entrailes of the 
earth, nor so closely couched amongst the rockes but that 
desire of gaine with the instruments of art can digge 
them up.” 


CEArPiak 211 


THE MANOR OF PENNINGTON. 


N the Conqueror’s Survey Pennington is returned as a Origin of the 

: : ee Pennington 
vill under the name of “Pennigetun,” containing two family 

carucates, and, with several other vills, was included in the %*"°¥": 

Manor of Hougun. It is stated in Baines’s “ History of 

Lancashire” that Gamel de Pennington appears by ancient 

rolls and registers to have been the proprietor before and 

at the Conquest. Kimber, who is quoted as the authority 

for this statement, compiled a Baronetage in 1771, in which 

he makes the above observation, and it is also set forth in 

Lodge’s “Peerage of Ireland” under the title of Baron Mun- 

caster; but what the rolls and registers referred to can be 

remains unknown. West in “Antiquities of Furness,” 

referring to the family of Pennington says: “This worshipful 

family has long quitted its original seat in Pennington, yet 

it has a special right in this Synopsis, as one of the most 

ancient and honourable Furness families; and whether of 

British, or Saxon origin, it was seated in Furness before 


the Conquest . . . Here the family of Pennington resided 
before the Conquest, and until they removed to Muncaster 
about 1242.” No authority is given, but this statement 


also is evidently founded on that in Kimber’s Baronetage. 


The name of the tenant of Pennington under Earl 
Tostig and King William is not given, but the Manor may 
have been held of those lords by a Saxon family of this 
name. A grant is on record of the reign of King 
Stephen, 1135-54, to which Ranulf de Pennington was 
a witness, and others are preserved of the reign of Henry 
the Second, 1154-89, by Gamel de Pennington and other 
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members of the family. One of these confers Pennington 
Church on the Hospital of Conishead—founded by Gamel 
de Pennington and the first William of Lancaster—which 
was held by the Priory up to the time of the Dissolution 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth. This Gamel de 
Pennington is the first member of the family given in 
the recently published pedigree of Lord Muncaster, the 
fifth Baron, and ninth Baronet. 

Mining of Mining in this Manor is of comparatively recent date, 

comparatively 

recent date. and what we have to say relates rather to the search for 
ore, than to its production. The subject, however, is not 
the less interesting, inasmuch as it presents to us a full 
and clear account, such as has not been met with 
elsewhere, of the troubles and difficulties of those who 
searched for iron ore in the eighteenth century. 


ae The earliest references are found in a long series of 
’ letters from the successive stewards to the Lord of the 
Manor beginning in 1734 and covering a period of about 
fitty years. The first of these is dated 14th January 

1733-4, and says :— 


“Yor Honr may possibly Remember that Chas. Bain- 
bridge was desiring yot Leave to Try for Iron-oar wthin 
yor Lordspp of Pennington, But it’s out’ of my Memory 
your result therein—I find by him there appears to-day a 
prospect of oar in one John Wilson Ground, who marryed 
Chas. sister And they two wou’d joyn in making a trial, 
And propose only to pay yor Hont as a Duty 1s. per 
ton for such a Term as you & they can agree off; Now 
Chas insists upon ffive years Lease at least at the 
afforesaid price. To run the Risque of finding the ffield 
And makeing Recompense for All Incident Costs and 
Charges wch I humbly leave to your considerac’on how 
far to Indulge them—And Industry must needs deserve 
due Encouragement.” 


John Wilson’s tenement was in Petty Close, a field 
lying on the southern boundary of Pennington on the east 
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side of Green Lane. There are other letters, which refer 
to this proposed search, but which contain nothing to show 
that the trial was made. 


We next find, from letters dated in Odtober, 1747, 
from James Wilson, son of the above John Wilson and 
bayliff of Pennington, to Joseph Herbert the Steward, and 
from Joseph Herbert to Sir Joseph Pennington, that James 
Wilson was desirous of farming the iron mines in his 
father’s tenement, but it does not appear that licence was 
granted. James Wilson writes:— 


“These are to acquaint you upon the account of the 
Royalty, wh: I promis’d to Lett you! know that I shal 
not undertake to farm the sayd Royalty at that price 
Except Sir John allow If Iron ore be found so much 
royalty free as will beare the expence of Sincking the 
first pit till it be found, and I desire you! consisdor of 
It and to lett me know the first oppertunity that upon 
such cond’ons as you think proper to Lett—I hope you'l 
consider Causalty-————of breaking fresh ground which 
are nigh no ould works which is uncertainty and very 
Praycarius to undertake.” 


Nothing more was done because the proposals in the 
letter ‘differed so much from the common custom of 
farming iron mines.” Further letters show that James 
Wilson intended to take the Backbarrow Company into 
partnership. It is said:— 


“He was very willing to farm yot Honts Iron Ore 
in Pennington at gd. p. ton duty for the first year. And 
to pay ye 1s 6d p. ton the Remainder of the Term & 
to be subject to other Customary Conditions. But said 
he cou’d not undertake to give Instruons for the Lease, 
til he had further Consulted Mr. Matchel the Ironmonger 
(sic) at Backbarrow, who I find is to be the main 
manager wth him in that undertaking.” Six months later 
the bailiff of Pennington is reported to have “drop’d his 
intention of taking the Iron Mines.” 
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By a letter in March 1750, it would appear that the 
Lord of the Manor had made proposals to his tenants 
about trying for ore, and in June of the same year 
Joseph Herbert writes that he had made inquiries of the 
bayliff whether the tenants had any intention of making a 
trial according to the written proposals for the purpose, 
which Sir Joseph ordered him to send to the bayliff to 
communicate to the tenants. He was told that none had 
offered as yet, and that as soon as any of them did he 
would acquaint him. A year or so later further proposals 
were sent to the bayliff for the ‘“ Encouragemt of the 
Tenants Trying for Iron Ore.” 


Next in order of date is the first mining lease of the 
Manor. Made on the 28th of August 1756, between Sir John 
Pennington and John Pennington of Anchor, Yeoman, the 
lease includes all such quantities of iron ore as John 
Pennington should find within the customary tenements 
known as Anchor, Whinfield, Row, and Church Stile; 
with full and free liberty to take, sell and dispose of 
such ore as he should dig delve or get in those tenements. 
The term was twenty-one years, the royalty one shilling 
and sixpence a ton, and the lessee covenanted to employ 
eight able-bodied workmen in searching for ore at least 
six months in the year. By a similar agreement made in 
October following between the same parties, leave was 
given to search for and get ore in the lands known as 
Choron and Low Potts. 


John Pennington’s search for ore is referred to in a 
letter from Joseph Herbert early in the following year. 
The writer says he expects John Pennington will make 
proposals for leasing more tenements in order to sink for 
ore, and that John Pennington is now sinking two pits, 
one being about fourteen yards deep, and the other about 
seven yards. The pits were in limestone mixed with ore 
in a small body about a foot square, lying south-east and 
north-west. About five tons of ore had been got up, which 
was said to be rich; but as the water was very troublesome 
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it was proposed to get clear of it by sinking one of the 
pits to such a depth as it would drain the other. In 
February of the same year Richard Ford and Michael 
‘Knott of Newland were to meet John Pennington at 
Ulverston, to consider a proposal to join him in the 
works and to search for Ore in the Manor. Nothing 
seems to have come of this meeting and the work was 
stopped, for a letter written in January 1758 states that 
Sir John Pennington would be informed when the works 
began again; and in March the bailiff reported that not 
more than two tons had been got, “Therefore,” he says, 
“T’m afraid the works are not in so prosperous a condition 
as what Pennington has represented them to be.” Sub- 
sequent correspondence shows that thirty or forty tons of 


ore had been raised. The “works”? were about four or Ore found. 


five yards deep, and “The vein which they are working 
at is near Two yards square of Clear Oar, partly 
Intermix’d with spar. There had been some of the 
Company belonging to Dudden Bridge Furnace, that came 
to Judge of the Oar, who were of Opinion that the Oar 
was very good, if the Spar did but prove good that was 
amongst it, and they Agreed to take Three Tons of it 
for a TIryal.... 1 also gave a. charge to the Bailiff to 
have an Eye over the Quantity of Oar got there & to 
take particular care that none of it be Embezeled.” 


The ore sent for trial “proved very well, and Run 
itself quite clear of Iron Stone, the workmen said it was 
of the Dryest Nature, but wou’d make very good Bar 
Iron.” In the course of a few weeks, the ore works 
were reported to have made “but little out of late, for 
the Shaft which they were Sinking they have let fall in 
for want of Supporting it well with Wood, and are now 
Sinking Two other Pits just by the Old One.” 


It may be taken that Pennington’s searches cannot 
have been successful, for a memorandum or contract, made 
in Oétober 1767—eleven years after the date of his lease 
for a term of twenty-one years—by which Arthur Mullinex 
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agreed “for liberty to sink, at my own expense, for the 
Royalty of Iron Ore in the two tenements commonly 
known by the names of Anchor and Whinfield . . . And 
if the same should be attended with success, and I find 
out a Company sufficient and willing to carry on the 
same effectually, that I am to have a lease granted thereof 
upon the same conditions as other neighbouring under- 
takers.” 

There is nothing to show that Mullinex ever worked 
under this agreement, and the Steward’s accounts do not 
disclose any entry either for rent or royalty. 


It has been shown that, though ore was known to 
exist in the immediate neighbourhood, none was found in 
Pennington before 1735 at the earliest, and probably not 
before the year 1756. From 1767, when licence to search 
was given to Mullinex, until about 1795, no further 
attempt was made; in fact, little hope appears to have 
been entertained of finding ore. In 1794, a memorandum 
relating to the enfranchisement of customary lands says: 
“perhaps some small matter might be obtained for the 
mines, minerals etc., which at present are of no value.” 
It was in the course of their mining operations in the 
Manor of Plain Furness in 1795, then carried on in the 
north-west part of Lindal Moor, that the Newland 
Company discovered that the ore extended from _ that 
Manor into the Manor of Pennington. A lease was applied 
for, and granted by Lord Muncaster in 1799 to George 
Knott, Michael Knott, Henry Ainslie, and Matthew Harrison. 
This lease differed but slightly from those already noticed. 
The term was twenty years with a royalty of one shilling 
and sixpence, and the lessees covenanted “to keep and 
employ or cause to be kept and employed seven able 
workmen at least to work together in digging and getting 
the said ore or mine.” By means of an endorsement, it 
was further agreed :-— 

“That in case the market for iron ore should happen 
to fall in price at any time during this lease hereby 
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granted below the usual and accustomed price of gs. by 
the ton at the pits that is to say of one-third or one- 
half of that value and continue so for three months 
together in that case and in that case only the said 
Lord Muncaster covenants . .. to reduce the price of 


tonnage in proportion to the fall of iron ore . .. and on 
the contrary if it should so happen that the price of iron 
ore exceed the common and usual price of gs. . .. of 


one-third or one-half of that value and continue so for 
three months together in that case and in that case only 
thes said George: Knott. = = Covenant® to’ pay .. : “an 
advance of the price of tonnage in the same proportion to 
the rise as to the fall but no alteration is to take place 
unless it also . .. fall or rise full one-third of its value 
of gs. a ton.” 


We have here an important innovation—the introduction 
of a modified form of sliding scale, which, in more recent 
years, came to be adopted generally throughout the district. 


In this lease is also seen the beginning of the great 
Pennington Mine at Lindal Moor, which was _ worked 
continuously by the same Company for over a century. 
Up to the year 1884, its record is one of uniform pro- 
gress and success. The quantity of ore produced increased 
year by year until it reached the large total of 300,000 
tons per annum. After 1884, however, owing to the 
difficulty in dealing with water and other causes, the 
decline was rapid, till at last mining operations came to 
to a complete, but happily a temporary standstill in the 
spring of 1904. 


Rise and fall. 


The lords of 
the Manor, 
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THE MANOR OF MUCHLAND 
WITH 


BOLTON AND ADGARLEY. 


HE Manor of Aldingham or Muchland at the time of 
the Conquest was in the possession of a Saxon 
lord named Ernulf who was probably deprived of it by 
King William. At the time of the Survey it was in the 
hands of the King, and whether the Manor was given by 
the Conqueror to Michael le Fleming before the gift of 
the Honor of Lancaster to Earl Roger of Poitou, or 
subsequently by Earl Roger, as lord of the Honor, 
remains a matter of conjecture. It is, however, certain 
that less than forty years after the Conqueror’s death it 
was in the possession of Michael le Fleming. In the 
“ History of Richmondshire,’ Dr. Whitaker says: “ weigh- 
ing all the circumstances of the case, it appears to me 
much more probable that Michael le Fleming the first 
was a follower of Roger of Poitou, and an early grantee 
of Aldingham and Gleaston under him.” 


By the Foundation Charter of Furness Abbey in the 
year 1127, when that portion of land in Low Furness in 
the immediate vicinity of Aldingham was granted by the 
Lord of the Honor of Lancaster to the Monks, the land 
of Michael le Fleming was specially excepted. This land 
obtained the name of Michael’s land, Michland or Much- 
land from its owner, though this name is seldom apphed 
to it in the most ancient records, where it is usually 
called Aldingham from the parish in which it is situated. 
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The family of Le Fleming, or de Furness as some of 
its members were designated, retained their ownership to 
the end of the reign of Henry the Third. After the 
death of Michael le Fleming without issue about the 
year 1269, and his brother William, who was drowned 
while crossing the Sands, having died before him, the 
Manor descended to Alice or Alina, his only sister and 
heiress. She married Richard de Cancefield, and their son 
John was lord of the Manor in the 15th Edward the First, 
1286. John de Cancefield was succeeded by his brother 
William, whose sister and heiress, Agnes, married Robert 
de Harrington. From the Harringtons it passed by 
marriage in the reign of Henry the Sixth into the ill-fated 
family of Grey, and on the attainder in 1554 of Henry 
Grey, Duke of Suffolk, the Manor was taken as a 
forfeiture into the hands of the Crown. 


At various times between the reign of Philip and 
Mary and that of Charles the First, grants in fee were 
made by the Crown of portions of the demesne lands of 
the Manor, and in this way originated most of the 
numerous freeholds now existing within its boundaries. 
The Manor remained in the Crown until the year 1629, 
when it was granted for ninety-nine years in trust for Queen 
Henrietta during her life and afterwards to the use of 
the King. In 1669 the residue of the term was assigned 
by Charles the Second in trust for Queen Catherine during 
her life, and ten years later the same King granted the 
Manor in fee in trust for Charles, Earl of Plymouth, but, 
he dying without issue, it again reverted to the Crown. 
In the 5th of William and Mary, it was leased to George 
and John Sayer for a term of ninety-nine years from the 
death of Queen Catherine in 1705, and ultimately the 
remainder of this lease became vested by assignment in 
the Duke of Montagu, the Lord of the Liberty of Furness. 
On the expiration of this term, the Manor along with 
Torver, was leased to Michael and William Knott, but in 
1816, the Manors were separated, Michael Knott retaining 
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Torver, while Muchland came into the possession of Wilson 
Gale Braddyll. Thomas Richard Gale Braddyll became 
lessee of both Muchland and Torver in 1837, but eleven 
years later they again passed into the hands of the Crown 
and have so remained up to the present day. 


Surveys of the Manor were taken in the 21st Edward 
the Third by inquisition after the death of Sir John de 
Haverington (Harrington), and on the death of Sir John de 
Haverington, the second Baron, in the thirty-seventh year of 
the same reign; but neither these nor any of the later ones 
contain any reference to mines or minerals. Although mining 
was probably carried on at a very early date, it is not until the 
15th of Henry the Eighth, that we find the first record of 
mining in Muchland. In the twenty-seventh year of that 
reign, Sir William Norreys and his wife complain of wrong- 
ful and forcible entry into certain premises including iron 
mines :— 


“To the Right Hon’able Willm Erle of Hampton lorde 
Admyrall of Englond and Chauncel™ of the Duchie of 
Lancastre. 


“In most humble wyse besekethe yo" good lordship 
your dayle Oratours William Norres of Speke in the 
Countye of Lancastre knight & Anne his, Wyfe late Wyfe 
to Thomas Seyton esquier deceassed That when Cecile 
Lady Marg’s and Thomas lorde Marques Dorsett About 
xij yeres past in consyderacon of oon C. m’ks to the said 
Cecile Lady Marques & lord Marques Dorsett well & truly 
Contented & payde by the seyd Thomas Seyton & Anne 
made a Sufficient Bargen demise & graunte to the seyd 
Thomas Seyton & Anne then his Wyfe of & in .... * 
certeyn your mynes other wyse called yron Mynes 
in Michell lande wtin Fornes in the Countye of lancast’r 

*«« A p’ke called Hert Pke a pasture called kylne Close vij Acres of Medowe 
called the Milne Dame & dyv’s p'cels of lande mede & pasture called Herehill 
Wereletts Grenehill Worthywyke Maremedo & Harebathe Ten Acres of lande 
nygh the Castell of Gleston the herbage & vesture upon the quarell there a p'ke 
called Shepe p’ke the herbage & pannage of Seywoode p’ke a Milne called Hert 


Mille a Mille called Sey Mille certeyn whete ferme late in the holdyng of 
the p'ior of Conyshed.” 
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lyeing To have to the seyd Thomas & Anne duryng 
theyt lyves & the longest lyver of them ... . and 
after the Seyd Thomas Seyton the Friday next after 
the feast of the Natite of Our Ladye in the xxvijto 
yere of our Sov’aign lord the Kyngs reign died by force 
whereof the seyd Anne helde her in the p’misses by right of 
Survivor & was thereof sole seased in her demene as of 
freholde & she being thereof so seased on George Medley 
Esquier son of Margaret lady m’ques wydoo late wyfe of 
the said lord m’ques Dorsett by the p’curemt & comaundemt 
of the seyd M’garet lady M’ques the Saturday next before 
the feast of Saynt Michell then next foloying being accom- 
panyed wt three S’vnate came to the house of the seyd 
Anne p’cell of the p’misses wherein the seyd Thomas Seyton 
& Anne dwelled the seyd Anne being at that tyme a 
wydowe full of hevenes sorrow and discomforthe by reson of 
the dethe of the seyd Thomas Seyton her late husband and . 
the seyd Anne not suspecting nor mystrustyng eny evill to 
be ptposed or meaned by the seyd George Medeley & 
his seyd S’vante did in as gentill wyse as she colde 
receyve & enterteyn theym in her house and the Sonday 
then next foloyng the seyd George—————1j s’vante and 
oon Robert Seyton gentilma’ & John Fell s’v@nt to the 
said M’garet lady m’ques in riotose & forcible mant con- 
the seyd 
house wherein a _ chist conteynyng certeyn wrytyngs 


trary to the will of the seyd Anne en 


evydences & munyments concernyng as well the seyd 
estate of the seyd Anne in & to the p’misses as also 


acqul > _ & remayn, and the seyd 
George Medley then & there in a hastye & rigorous 
man’ comaundit oon Hugh Powell clerke & John Gytten 
frends of the seyd Anne being————HH——— 
owte of the seyd house not only threttenyng & manessyng 
theym to pull theyr clothes of theyt backs but also 
gavying such unfyttyng & inconvenyent word to th 

that they for fere of theyr lyves incontynent 
went owte of the seyd howse levying the seyd Anne 
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allon wt the seyd Medley & and other his confederate 
aforeseyd a——-_————-——of the seyd Anne the key of 
the seyd chest putting her in suche fere that she for 
saffeyarde of her lyfe delyv’ede theym the key thereof and 
and after the seyd Med——————confederats 
riotuosely & unlawfully contrary to the mynde & will of 
the seyd Anne opyned the seyd chiste & there s’ched 
sought up & looked ov’ all the seyd wrytings evydence & 
mynymants—————-he seyd chist and—————-cd Medley & 


—eseyd 


other riotuose p’sons above seyd then & there also 
forcibly toke all suche wrytings evydences & muniments 
remaynyng in the seyd chist whiche concerned the seyd 
estate of the sayd Anne in and to the p’misses a- also 
all other wrytings & muniments there remaynyng whiche 
pleased the seyd ae to have. aS ea ee eae 
POR ety eto ais one, Ba ‘ ‘ . yot seyd oratours 
contynued their tanfull possession of the p’misses till the 
Monday in the furst weke of Lent last past at whiche 
day on Walter Curwen bayleff of the seyd M’ 

Lady M’ques John Harryngton Rolland Brygges John 
Aspurner John Richardson Henry’ Richardson Thomas 
Richardson John Fell the yonger St John Hemhey p’st 
St William Harryngton Chaplyn Will’m Harryngton Petur 
Brygges wt div’s other riotous p’sons to’ the nomber of 
XL p’sons & above to yt seyd orators unknown in 
riotous and rebellious man’ wt swerd daggers staves & 
other unlefull wepons came to Michland aforeseyd & there 
wt force & armes . ‘a eelh tony : ates 
in forcible and riotous manr eNonertie area into the 
seyd your myne otherwise called yron myne and thereof 
wt lyke force wrongfully holde & kepe out of the possession 
of the same y* seyd oratots contrary to right & justice 
sh ge UE ey eek eee In consyderacon wherof 
forasmyche as yor said orators be not able to prsue for 
theire remedie by the ordre of the comyn lawes ageynst 
the seyd Lady M’ques being a gentylwoman of hon’able 
estate yt may please yot good lordshipp to dire&t the 
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Kyngs hon’able Ires of p’vey seale to the seyd now Lady 
Merques Water Curwen ... . them & ev’y of them 
comaundyng by the same p’sonally to apere before yor 
hon’able lordship in the Duchie Chamber at Westm’ at a 
certeyn day & under a certeyn payn by yor good 
lordeship to be lemetyed then & theyr to unsware to the 
p’misses And further to take such order & direction in 
the same as shall seem to yor lordship to stonde wt 
justice & equitie And yor seyd orato's will daily p’y to 
God for the p’s’vacon of yor hon’able estate long to 
endure.”’* 


No further proceedings in the matter have been found, 
but the petitioners were no doubt successful and remained in 
possession until 1542, when Henry Grey, then Marquis of 
Dorset, afterwards Duke of Suffolk, leased to Walter 
Curwen, who is mentioned in the above complaint, and 
others, his mines called “your mines” in Muchland for 
the term of three lives. The Manor having come into the 
hands of the Crown, Queen Mary granted to Curwen a 
further lease for twenty-one years after the end of the 
previous term. Curwen sold his interest to Thomas 
Preston, who, in the twentieth year of Elizabeth, obtained 
a new lease for another twenty-one years.t 


In the year 1609 James the First granted to Francis 
Preston of Parkhouse, amongst other things, ‘All those 
mynes called the Youre mynes als Iron mynes in Much- 
land” for the term of sixty years at the rent of 
fifty-two pounds seven shillings per annum. Shortly after 
the acquisition of this lease, Francis Preston assigned his 
interest in the mines and premises to Edward Wilson of 
Levens, gentleman, Henry Curwyn of Thoresby, gentleman, 
and John Leconby of————~gentleman, who— 

“Into and upon the saide mynes and p’misses entered 
and were thereof lawfullie possessed and the proffitte therof 
for some tyme quietlie had p’ceyved and tooke to their owne 


*Duchy of Lancaster. Pleadings, Surveys etc. Henry VIII. Vol. 3, N.D. 
+Patent Roll. 20 Eliz. Part 9. M 34. 
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use But so yt is nowe maie it please yor good Lordshipp 
That one John Hartley and Christopher Parke yeomen 
having by some casuall or indirect meanes gotten into 
their hands and possession the saide l’res patente and 
conveyaunce or assignement therrupon made to yor saide 
oratot as aforesaide they or one of them by combina’con 
together have now of late unlawfullie entered into and 
uppon the said yowre mynes or iron mynes in possession 
of yor said orato's and greate quanteties of the iron 
yowre there taken digged and layed forthe by and for 
yo" oratots use to the value of the sume of Twentie or 
Thirtie poundes or therabouts they the said Hartley and 
Parke have taken carried awaie and converted to their or 
one of their owne use or uses And have made and 
coutryved dyvers secret and fraudulent estates and convey- 
aunces therof to and amongst themselves wherby they or 
one of them now p’tend title to the said mynes and 
p’misses and the yowre and profitte therof Do receyve 
take carrie awaie and converte to their or one of their 
owne use or uses and will not p’mitte or suffer yor 
orators to enter possesse or enjoye the said mynes or to 
have or take anie yowre there or other profitt thereby as 
in all right and equitie they ought to doe by meanes 
whereof yor oratots are disabled to paie the said yerelie 
rente res’rved in and by the saide l’res patente to his 
Matie to thexpresse wrong damage and hinderaunce of yor 
orators and contrarie to all equitie and good conscience.” . . . * 


It was ordered that: “ Whereas Edwarde Wilson Gent. 
and others in Micha’s terme last exhibited into this 
Courte an English Bill against John Hartley and Christopher 
Parke whereunto the saide Defendtes the last terme 
appeared and by the favot of this Court had a 
dedim ptatem to take their aunsweares in the Countrey 
retornable xv° Hillary this terme which Comission is 
not as yet retorned neither hath the Defendtes as yett 
aunsweared to be great delaye of the Plaintiffes ... 


*Exchequer Bill. 14 Jas. I Lancashire. No. 168. 
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except the said Defendtes shall retorne the said Comission 
or otherwise putt in their answeares by Tewsday next 
That then an Attachment shall be awarded against them.”* 


Charles the First by Letters Patent, dated the gth of 
September in the fourth year of his reign, granted to 
Edward Ditchfield and others in fee, among other lands 
and premises :— 

“All the mines called the Ore mines otherwise Iron 
mines .. . parcel of the Castle and Manor of Gleston 
in Hardinham within the Lordship of Muchland ... and 
now are or lately were in the tenure or occupation of 
Thomas Preston of Fulness (Furness) in the County of 
Lancaster Esqr Thomas Preston of Kirlongton in the 
County of York Esqt and George Preston of Holiker in 
the County of Lancaster Esqr”’ 

The fee farm rent of £52 7s., reserved to the Crown 
by this grant, passed to the Duke of Albemarle in 1661 
along with the Lordship of Furness. 

The Prestons were again in _ possession of these 
mines in 1674. An information, in the thirty-first year 
of Charles the Second, by Sir William Jones, the Attorney 
General, states:— 


That St Thomas Preston Bart now a Romish Priest of 
the order or College of Jesuites was in or about the month 
of May in the yeare of our Lord One thousand six hundred and 
and seaventy four seised in his demesne as of Fee... and 
minding and intending to settle and convey the same in such 
manner as that the rents issues and profitts thereof should 
privately be applyed for the support of the said order or College 
of Jesuites or for some other such like unlawfull and super- 
stitious use And the said Thomas Preston ... did by 
Indentures of Lease and Release beareing date on or about 
the fifth and sixth dayes of May in the said yeare of our 
Lord ... did convey ... And all those mynes called the 
Your Mynes al’s Iron Mynes .. .”¢ 


*Entry Book of Decrees & Orders. Exch. Jas. I. Vol. 24, fol. 77. 
+Exchequer Bills & Answers. 31 Chas. II. Lancaster, No. 269. 
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” 


The mines, or “ Irone Oare pitts,” mentioned as part of 
the estate of Sir Thomas Preston “a suspeéted Jesuit who 
went beyond seas,’’* were forfeited to the Crown. In 1695, 
however, Sir Thomas obtained a lease of the Abbey demesne 
lands, and the land and mines in Muchland, the latter being 
still described as the “Your mines al’s Iron mines.” This 
description is also found in the grant in fee to Sir Thomas 
Lowther in the year 1725, from whom the estates and 
mines descended to their present owner His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

By an indenture, dated the roth of May 1703, Sir 
William Lowther “demised granted and to farm letten 
unto John Marshall of Dalton” :— 

“All those his Iron Oare Pitts and Iron Oare Delphs 
lying and being within Stainton and Adgarley in Furness 
where Iron Oare formerly has been gotten within Stainton 
and Adgarley aforesaid or within the Townfields precinéts 
and territories there formerly belonging to Sir Thomas 
Preston Bart. and part and parcell of the Mannor Estate 
within Furnesse with free liberty for the getting digging 
and carrying away of all such Iron Oare as shall be 
there gotten during the terme hereby granted . .. And 
the said Sir William Lowther . . . will permitt and 
suffer the said John Marshall to cutt downe and carry 
away all such woods and timber at convenient and 
seasonable time in the yeare ... as may be needfull 
and convenient for the yearly carrying on of the said 
Iron Oare Works in any of the Woods belonging to the 
Mannor Estate in Furnesse (The woods growing in the 
Mannor Parke and Little Billing wholly excepted) and soe 
as that the said woods soe to be felled as aforesaid be sett 
out and allowed by the approbation allowance and consent 
of the said Sir William Lowther ... or his Steward 
Agent or Servant.” 


The term was twenty-one years, and the rent a fixed 
one of sixty pounds per annum. The mines must have been 


*Exch. Depositions 33 Chas. II. Vol. II, No. 28. 
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of considerable importance at this time to command a 
fixed rent of so large a sum, notwithstanding the fact 
that this rent not only included the mines, but also the 
privilege of taking as much timber as the works required. 
It is evident that Stainton was the place from which the 
chief, if not the whole, supply of ore was obtained for 
the bloomery forges of the seventeenth century. John 
Marshall appears to have been in possession either of 
these or the Wetflat mines at an earlier date, for we are 
told, in the “Autobiography of William Stout of Lancas- 
” that “This year (1690) John Marshall, my neighbour, 
gave up his trade as an ironmonger, and went to dwell 


tor 


near Cartmel on a good estate his father left him, as 
also a lease of Iron ore in Furnas, by which he improved 
himself to an estate above £300 a year, by his frugality 
and industry.” 


After the end of this lease in 1724, the Stainton 
mines came into the possession of the Backbarrow and 
Cunsey Companies, who worked in Stone Close, and paid 
an annual rent of forty pounds to Sir Thomas Lowther. 
No considerable quantity of ore was got at this time, 
and in 1745, the last year of the term, the mines 
produced only a little over four hundred tons. The works 
stood idle for a few years until January 1748, when 
George Rigg of Aynsom, John Coward of Staveley, William 
Crossfield of Broughton, Thomas Askew of Upper Newton, 
William Preston of Nether Newton, and William Richard- 
son of Churchtown, Cartmel, took a lease for nine years at 
a rent of eighty pounds of :— 


“All that his (Sir Thomas Lowther’s) house called 
New House in Stainton and all those his Iron Ore Pitts 
and Iron Ore Delphs . . . where Iron ore has formerly 
been gotten or can or may hereafter lawfully be gotten with- 
in Stainton and Adgarly aforesaid or within the Townfields 
Precincts and Territories thereof . .. And also 
liberty to sink or digg and likewise carry away Iron Ore 
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from and out of the said Sir W. Lowther’s Estate called 
Park Farm and Sinkfall.” 

As the rent was a fixed sum and not based on the 
tonnage, there is no record as to the extent, of the 
mining operations carried on under this lease, nor of their 
success or otherwise. 

After an interval of twenty years, we find the mines 
again in the occupation of the Backbarrow Company, who 
held then under Lord George Cavendish at the usual royalty 
of one shilling and sixpence a ton. Three new pits were 
sunk, the old one deepened, and plant was removed from 
Plumpton to equip them. In 1770, 208 tons were raised; in 
1771, 35; 1772, 567; in 1773, I191 tons; and three years 
later the output had increased to 2700 tons. In the same 
year the stock of ore reached the large quantity of 
13,000 tons, in consequence of which these rich mines 
were allowed to stand idle for ten years. The stock 
having been reduced to a little over one thousand tons, 
work was resumed in 1789, and the production gradually 
increased from 1400 tons in that year, to 7000 tons in 
1793. A large quantity of Ore had again accumulated, and, 
as the sales had fallen to less that two hundred tons for 
the year, the pits were dismantled and filled up. A fresh 
start was made in 1796 by Thomas Sunderland of 
Ulverston, who sank several new shafts, but further 
particulars are wanting. 

The mines at Stainton in the Manor of Muchland 
were in close proximity to the Manor of Bolton with 
Adgarley belonging to the Earl of Derby; and it will be 
seen that, in the leases granted by Sir Thomas Lowther, 
these mines are described as lying within Stainton and 
Adgarley. 

Bolton with Adgarley formed part of the estate of 
Michael le Fleming, and was probably a subinfeudation of 
the Manor of Muchland. The connection between the two 
townships is not apparent, and in the Furness Coucher a 
single manor is spoken of indifferently, in the 27th of 
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Edward the First, under the names of Bolton and Adgarley, 
and Bolton in Furness. Michael le Fleming gave land in 
Adgarislich to William son of Edward in marriage with 
-his daughter. The Manor was at an early period alienated 
to the Couplands, a Northumbrian family, and was con- 
veyed by Sir Alan de Coupland to Richard Lambard and 
another, who sold it in the reign of Edward the First to 
the Abbot of Furness. The Abbot, however, was so 
harassed by John de Kirkby, a baron of the Exchequer 
and a relative of Sir Alan de Coupland, the original owner, 
that he surrendered the Manor to him. An attempt to 
recover seigniory from Richard, son of Sir Alan, was so 
far successful that an agreement, entered in the Coucher, 
was drawn up between them in the 17th of Richard the 
Second, by which the Abbot assured possession of the 
Manor to him, though it was to be held of the Abbot by 
homage, fealty, and escuage. It is not known how the 
Manor came into the hands of Sir Thomas Broughton of 
Broughton Tower, but reference to it is next found among 
the estates forfeited to the Crown in the second year of 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, by his attainder for rebellion. 
By Letters Patent in the fourth year of the same reign 
it was granted among other estates to Thomas, Earl of 
Derby. 


No evidence on the subject of mining has been met 
with in public records relating to the Manor of Bolton 
and Adgarley, neither has Lord Derby any record of 
mining in the Manor before or during the eighteenth 
century. The earliest lease among his Lordship’s muniments 
is one granted in 1836. It is most probable, however, 
that in the course of mining at Stainton the ore was 
followed over the boundary into this Manor. As early as 
1712, John Woods and partners supplied Adgarley ore to 
Backbarrow, and in 1713 six hundred tons were purchased 
from the Earl of Derby for use at Backbarrow and 
Leighton furnaces. A few years later William Ashburner 
of Urswick sold Adgarley ore both on his own and on 
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Lord Derby’s account. In 1722 the Backbarrow Company, 
associated with John Lindow of Ulverston and John Seatle 
and partner of Cartmel, had possession of the works, 
which at that time were in Adgarley Garth, and continued, 
to mine there until 1744, when the pits in the Earl of 
Derby’s royalty were filled up and the works abandoned. 
The ore was laid on Adgarley Green, but no quantity of 
any importance appears to have been obtained. The 
quantity got in 1723 was 950 tons, in 1724, 533; 1725, 
150} 1727,,.470; 1728, 495 +--1730,- G00; and 500 tensoin 
1731. It is in conne¢tion with these works that the 
first reference to the use of gunpowder in the mines of 
Furness has been met with. A search for ore was made 
by the Backbarrow Company at Bolton Heads about 1750, 
but none was found, and the trial was abandoned five or 
six years later. 


West, in the “Antiquities,” speaks of “Stainton, i.e. 
Stoneton, so called from the many huge detached rocks 
scattered about it,’ and says the iron mines there have 
been the richest in Furness. In his “Guide to the 
Lakes,” published shortly after the ‘Antiquities,’ he 


states that: ‘At present the works in Stone Close and 
Adgarley are the most flourishing that have been known 
in Furness . . . At Adgarley the new iron ore works are 


carried on under the old workings. The richest ore is to 
be found here in immense quantities: one hundred and 
forty tons have been raised at one shaft in twenty-four 
hours.” 

Thirty years later, William Close, the editor of the 
new edition of the “ Antiquities,” says in a supplementary 
notice that “a great quantity of iron ore was raised at 
Adgarley a few years since, but which now can only be 
procured at such a depth that it is scarcely practicable 
to carry on the works, without a steam engine to clear 
away the water.” 

In the Backbarrow accounts for 1721, there is an 
entry “For the charge of trying to get Iron mine at 
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Urswick, which did not succeed £22 4 11”; and the 
following occur in the year 1745:— 


Charge of taking a lease of Squire Westby’s Royalty 
of Iron Mine at Great Urswick in Plain Furness, 
viz: 

Expenses at Ulverston all night there when 
met Butler, his Steward about the same {0 7s. 11d. 

Expenses at Lancaster with Butler when 
signed the Articles thereof i LOnr0S.0 00d. 

Gave Butler a Gratification Fee _... £228) (0d: 


No work was done under this lease, owing probably to 
the development of Whitriggs about this time, which, for 
the moment, rendered further search unnecessary. 

A mining lease, granted by Sir Thomas Lowther in 
1732, gave liberty to John Harrington of Holme Bank to 
dig, search, work for and raise all ironstone and iron ore, 
and all other ores and minerals—excepting gold and silver— 
which might be found in the closes of pasture ground in 
Urswick called Holmebank and Great Close, and to pick, dress 
and make merchantable any such ores. The term was seven 
years, and, for rent or royalty, Sir Thomas Lowther was to 
have one-quarter of the ore produced. The work had 
to be carried on continuously, and in the case of refusal or 
neglect on the part of the lessee “effectually to carry 
on the said intended Works for the space of six months at 
any one time during the said term unless hindered by 
extremity of water or other inevitable accidents or casualty,” 
the agreement was to be cancelled. 


The last document relating to early mining in this 
Manor which we have to notice, is an agreement, made in 
1746, between the Duke of Montagu, William Rawlinson 
the younger of Rusland, and Richard Ford of Grizedale. 
Licence was given to search for and get iron ore, for the 
term of twenty-one years, in the copyholds, customary lands, 
wastes and commons within the Manor, except in those 
“leasehold freehold and copyhold mines called the Your 
Mines al’s Iron Mines part of the Castle and Manor of 
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Gleaston in Aldingham.” The tenants were entitled to a 
one-third part of the ore by giving notice of their “ mind 
or determination” before, or six weeks after, the lessees 
began to sink. There is nothing to show that mining was 
carried on under these grants, or, with the two notable 
exceptions of Stainton and Adgarley, that any ore was got 
within the Manor of Muchland either before, or during, the 
eighteenth century. 


CHAyP irr? TV; 


THE ANCIENT BARONY OR MANOR 
OF “ULEVEKSTON: 


AVING traced the progress of mining in the lower Origin and 
division of Furness, there now remains to be ah 
noticed that extensive distri¢t which formed the ancient 
Barony or Manor of Ulverston. 


Not very long after the foundation of the Abbey, a 
dispute arose between the Abbot and the Baron of 
Kendal, William of Lancaster the First, touching the 
boundaries of their respective lands in the upper part of 
Furness. In the reign of Henry the Second, 1154-89, a 
final settlement was made between the litigants before the 
King himself, and the boundaries were settled by the 
King’s command on the oath of a jury of thirty men. 
That portion of Furness Fells lying to east of Coniston 
Water and the Crake, afterwards known as the Manor of 
Hawkshead was assigned to the Abbot, while the lands 
to the west of the boundary, forming the Barony of 
Ulverston, were declared to be the estate of the Baron 
of Kendal. The boundaries were more fully and distinétly 
defined in the seventh year of Richard the First, 1195-6, 
by a fine levied in the King’s Court. The Barony com- 
prised Ulverston, Egton with Newland, Lowick, Blawith, 
Church Coniston, Torver, Seathwaite, Osmotherley, and 
Mansriggs; and probably comprehended, in addition to these 
townships, the manors of Kirkby Ireleth, Broughton, Penn- 
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Egton with Newland is the only township within this 
wide area, in which evidence of early mining has been 
met with. Though long held together, the tenure of 
these townships seems to have been originally distinct; 
the former being part of the western district of Furness 
held by the Lancasters of the Abbey, and the latter a 
member of their Manor of Ulverston. Egton, together 
with the township of Scathwaite, was re-granted to the 
Abbey by William de Lancaster in the year 1246. These 
places are also referred to in a memorandum in the 
Coucher of a dispute between the Abbot and the lords of 
Ulverston, John de Harrington and Christiana de Gynes, 
who claimed to have jurisdiction over the tenants of the 
Abbey in the vill of “ Eggeton and Skothwaite.” On the 
death of William of Lancaster the Third, the Barony of 
Ulverston was divided between co-heiresses, whose moieties 
descended into the possession of the Coucys and Harring- 
tons. After the death of William de Coucy—an alien 
whose lands were forfeited to the Crown on account of 
the war with France—an inquisition was taken in the 
twenty-first of Edward the Third,* which found that he 
was seized in fee of a moiety of the vill of Ulverston on 
the day on which he died, and which enumerated its 
appurtenances in Plumpton, Blawith, and ‘Newland :— 


“And they say that the profit of iron made (ferri 
fact) upon the land appertaining to the moiety of the 
said Vill is worth by the year 33s.” 


After the reversion of this moiety had come into the 
possession of the Monastery, the lands in Newland and 
Egton seem to have been united into one bailiwick, and 
the two vills treated as a single holding or manor—an 
arrangement which has been continued from the Dissolution 
down to the present time. They were never severed from 
the other possession of the Abbey, and were granted, as 
part of the Lordship of Furness, to the Duke of 


Albemarle. 
*Ing. P.M. 20 Edw. tr, No. 63. 
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In the reign of Henry the Third, William de Lancaster, 
(1220-46), granted to the ‘“ House of Conungeshewed 
and the Bretheren dwelling there . .. one acre of land 
next the stream which runs next the house of Richard le 
Turnour for a forge with a yard and for building other 
houses there necessary to it. The mine in Plumpton 
(Mina in Plumton) where they best and most easily may 
seek for it. Dead wood in Blawith to burn coals 
wheresoever they may be found And free ingress and egress 
for two horses with men to carry the mine without any 
molestation And with grass for the said horses as well 
within Plumpton as without.’* 

It would appear by these early references to iron- 
making and mines, that the Prior of Conishead had 
not an exclusive right to the ore at Plumpton, but merely 
liberty to take as much as he required for his purpose. 

No records relating to these mines from the year 
1347 to the beginning of the eighteenth century have been 
brought to light. Mines are not mentioned either in the 
grant of the 4th and 5th Philip and Mary to Richard 
Curwen and another, which includes the tenement “called 
Plumpton and garden and our seventy-four acres of land 
meadow and pasture with all other appurtenances,” or in 
the Special Commission of 1565 “respecting the boundaries 
of the two moieties of Plumpton and to mark out the 
Queen’s moiety of property there.’’t 

A cavern on the shore at Plumpton, evidently the 
site of an out-crop of iron ore, was a. conspicuous feature 
until a few years ago when the cliff was quarried, and is 
referred to as the ‘“Redd-Hole of Plumpton” in a 
document of 1666.t Although Pennant remarks that the 
vestiges of the ancient workings are very frequent, and 
apparent enough from the vast hollows in the earth 
wherever they have sunk in, he appears to have over- 
looked the fact that mining operations had been carried 

*Patent Roll. 12 Edw. u. Part 1, M. 22. 


+Duchy of Lancaster. Special Commissions. 8 Eliz. No. 145. 
tDuchy of Lancaster. Decree Books. Vol. 37, fol. 241. 
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on during the eighteenth century for a period of at least 
sixty years, and that the mines had been dismantled a 
few years only prior to his visit to Furness in 1772. 
There is, indeed, no indication to lead us to believe that 
ore in any quantity was got at Plumpton before the year 
1700. “Insulated Plumpton,” as West writes, “ famous 
five hunded years ago for its iron mines,” is an exagger- 
ation, evidently based on the brief mention in the grant 
of William de Lancaster. Insulated, it is true, for 
Plumpton was practically cut off from the mainland by 
a long stretch of moss, called Ulverston Common, which, 
according to a survey made in 1767, extended from 
Greenodd Sands to the Lund and Outcast. 

Four hundred years had elapsed since, the grant to 
the Prior of Conishead, when, in 1718, the mines at 
Plumpton were again at work and producing ore. In that 
year a smal] quantity was sent up to Backbarrow by Stephen 
Crossfield, of Plumpton, one of the proprietors of the 
furnace at the time of its establishment. Nothing more 
seems to have been done until 1728, when Bacon Morritt 
succeeded to the estate in right of his wife, the only 
daughter of William Sawrey of Plumpton Hall. In 1735 
“Squire Morritt’s” ore was shipped to Scotland for use 
at Invergarry Furnace, and out of a cargo of fifty tons, seven 
tons were “thrown out at Corpach being bad grains.” The 
mines were most favourably situated for the iron furnaces, 
especially that at Backbarrow, the carriage being about 
one-fourth of the cost from Whitriggs. As a_ natural 
consequence, the Company took steps to acquire them, and an 
entry in the books for 1744 relates to William Rawlinson’s 
expenses, from the 14th to the 27th of February, “with Capt. 
Benson and a servant in a journey to York to take Squire 
Morritt’s Royalty at Plumpton.” The result of this journey 
is best told in the words of the pleadings and answers in 
two Chancery suits between the parties concerned.t 

+Chancery Bills & Answers. 1714-58. Nos. 1089 & 2491. Chancery 


Decrees & Orders. Vol. B. 1747-fols. 156d & 429d. Vol. B. 1748-fol. 
49. Vol 13. 1750, fol. 298, 
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In their complaint of the 7th of May, 1746, John 
Maychell of Cartmel, William Rawlinson of Rusland, and 
James Machell of Cartmel say :— 


“Bacon Morritt of city of York Esq. being seised of 
lands & iron mines in Plumpton declared his willingness 
on 17 Feb. 1744 to grant a lease of sd iron mines to sd 
complainants for 21 yrs. they paying 1/6 per ton of ore, 
but desired putting off making the lease until next 


summer when he would be at Plumpton ... Sd Bacon 
denies this . . . Sd complainants have been at the 
expense of digging and mining for ore ... Sd Morritt 


forbade complainants men to go on digging all which is 
contrary to equity.” 


The complaint of Bacon Morritt in a cross cause, dated 
the 23rd of October, 1746, states :— 

“There is an iron mine near sd messuage which sd 
Bacon wrought & got great quantities of iron ore out of 
same & on 17 Feb. 1744, Wm. Rawlinson of Southwark, 
co Surrey, a person who had long dealt in iron mines, 
came to York & asked for a lease for a term of years, 
wch sd Bacon refused. Sd Bacon & wife went to London 
& on their return found sd Wm in unlawful possession 
of the mine, working the same & intending to pay for 
what ore he got out, which sd Bacon could not control. 
Sd Rawlinson managed to leave a lease he had drawn up 
by himself without sd Bacon’s consent in sd Bacon’s 
house. Sd Rawlinson entered into a confederacy with 
John & James Maychell of Cartmel co Lancs. gents & 
others, who when found out sd Bacon desires to make 
defts, & procured Mr. George Gibson, solicitor of Inner 
Temple London, to write & send a draft for a lease for 
sd mines purporting to be an Indenture dated 19 Feb. 
1744, and in May last caused a bill to be filed in this 
court against your said orator—begs for process... as 
he never was a party to any such indenture.” 

William Rawlinson answers that, so far as he knows, he 
and his partners: “got no iron ore by pursuing the Old Work 
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where Morritt had wrought before, but is informed that 
the iron ore got by him & the Maychells was got in a 
field called the Hag being in other p’ts of the sd estate 
& the sd ore & other accounts relating thereto he believes 
were entered in a book kept by Thos. Crossfield their 
agent in the custody of the Maychells.” 


The decree recites that Bacon Morritt agreed to 
allow Rawlinson and his Company to enter into the lands 
and dig for ore, and that they began to try in several 
places, and had since, at considerable expense, discovered 
several hundred tons of iron ore. It is also stated that 
Bacon Morritt came to London and purchased a consider- 
able quantity of iron goods from Rawlinson and agreed to 
allow the value out of the rent. In August, 1745, in 
Plumpton, Rawlinson is said to have given Morritt a 
draft lease of the mine, to which the latter made no 
objection, but, having been informed of the “ flourishing 
state” of the mines, he refused to sign the lease—though 
his wife Ann declared her willingness to consent to the 
agreement—and desired the workmen to stop work. It was 
ordered that the cross bill should be dismissed; and, on 
the original bill, that the defendant should execute a 
lease of the mines to William Rawlinson for twenty-one 
years from February 1744. 


The Backbarrow Company, having thus acquired posses- 
sion, removed their plant from Hills, and worked the mines, 
in partnership with Edward Hall and Company of Cunsey 
and Duddon, until the end of the term in 1765. After 
this year there is no record of further mining at Plumpton 
during the century, and there is good reason to _ believe 
that the mines stood idle for upwards of one hundred years. 
The quantity of ore produced, which in 1746 was goo tons, 
increased to 1400 tons in 1759, but in the last year of 
the term the output fell to a little over four hundred tons. 
The ore was not easily smelted, being of a “coarse sparry 
kind, which upon tryal proved tolerable,” and an accumu- 
lated stock of twelve hundred tons, took as long as six 
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years to work up. A small quantity of this ore was left 
at Plumpton, and was brought forward year by year as 
an asset in the Company’s books for sixty years after 
‘the stoppage of the mines. 


Another record of mining within this Manor, and the 
last we have to notice, is one relating to a search for 
iron ore made by William Penny, of Pennybridge, on behalf 
of the Pennybridge Furnace Company. A lease was granted 
by the Lord of the Manor in 1757, by which liberty was 
given to get, in any of the Wastes and Commons of the 
division or Manor of Egton and Newland, “All such quantity 
or quantities of iron ore or mine only as he shall there 
find and after the same shall be so found and gotten up 
that then the said William Penny shall or may take carry 
away and sell or otherwise dispose of the same at his will 
and pleasure rendering and paying to the said Sir Edward 
Montagu ... one shilling and sixpence for every ton.” 
Eight workmen were to be employed for at least six months 
in every year of the term of twenty-one years, and the 
lessee agreed to lease any mines of copper that might be 
discovered, and to pay one-eighth part free and clear of all 
charges and deductions. A trial was made on Arrad in 
1758, when one Myles Lambeth agreed “to sink a_ shaft 
of six feet square and six yards deep to try for iron ore 
as set out for one guinea and better if a bad bargain. 
He to find tools and keep at work till finished or he comes 
to rock which requires blasting.’ The pit was sunk 
four yards deeper, but no iron ore was found, and the 
pit was filled up. This was a very weak effort, and it 
would be interesting to know what were the indications 
which led to the selection of this unlikely place for the 
only attempt, outside the bounds of Plumpton, that appears 
to have been made to find ore within the very large 
area covered by the ancient Manor of Ulverston. 
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HE iron ore of Furness occurs in irregular masses in 
the form of veins and beds in the carboniferous 
limestone, or lying between the limestone and the older 
slate formation. The veins vary in width from a mere 
trace to forty or fifty yards, and in one case, that of the 
Lindal Moor deposit, the vein extended for upwards of 
twelve hundred yards. The widest part of a vein is 
usually close to the surface, even with the top of the 
rock, and covered generally with a layer of pinnel, drift, 
or gravel from a few feet to twenty yards in thickness. 
The angle of inclination may be taken as nearly vertical, 
but the sides or walls are extremely irregular; sometimes 
throwing off masses of rock into the body of the ore, 
and frequently broken by fissures filled’ with ore and 
running for considerable distances. These fissures or 
“ginnels” so numerous in the vicinity of the large 
deposits, and particularly in the neighbourhood of Lindal, 
have often given rise to great expectations, usually 
followed by disappointment equally great. As the deposits 
increase in depth, the body of ore lessens, until it finally 
loses itself in the rock, sometimes at unknown depths. 
The beds, like the veins, are usually found close to the 
surface, and vary in size from the smallest pocket to the 
great deposits of Park, Roanhead, and Hodbarrow. 
It is a remarkable and curious fact that the iron ore 
of this district in all the large workable deposits, whether 
in the form of veins or beds, is found at a comparatively 
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small depth below the surfaee; indeed, most if not all of 
the deposits, at some part or another are covered only by 
a few yards of loose material. The Furness miners in 
the early days were well acquainted with this important 
feature. They wasted neither time nor money in working 
in the solid rock, and to this is to be attributed their 
successful searches, which, as we have seen in the foregoing 
pages, resulted in the discovery of the great ore deposits 
of Furness. 


It has already been shown that, in the days of mining 
by the Monks of Furness, the ore was dug out of a ditch 
or trench, and that, towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, the words “mine or work for” and “raise” came 
into use, clearly indicating the existence of some system 
of mining similar to that which was common in later years. 
Traces of ancient mining have been found in other parts 
of England, where the ore had been extra¢ted by means 
of “bell” pits, about five feet in diameter at the top, twelve 
feet at the bottom, and from fifteen to twenty feet deep. 
When as much metal as possible had been obtained without 
letting in the ground, the process was repeated and the old 
pit used as receptacle for the rubbish from the new one. 
Up to the time of William Southwood’s lease (1609), the 
word “mine” appears to have been used indifferently to 
describe the workings and the ore, but after that date the 
word “pitts” or pits is frequently used in its place. 


Henry the Eighth did little to promote the mining 
industry of the Kingdom, but during the reign of Eliza- 
beth much attention was given to British mines. A large 
number of practical miners were brought from Germany and 
dispersed over the various mining districts, with the 
intention of introducing a better system of mining. Tin 
and copper were the chief objeéts in view, but, although 
the manufacture of iron met with no encouragement in 
this reign, it is unlikely that iron-mining would altogether 
escape notice. Some of these miners came to the copper 
mines at Keswick, and, notwithstanding the absence of 
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any trace of their work in this distri¢t, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that they would have become acquainted 
with the iron mines of Furness. 


The first development of the iron mines began, as we 
have seen, in 1711, but the old methods of working 
underwent but little change. The horse-gin and “whipsey” 
which in most cases now took the place of the windlass 
or ‘“tumbletree,” was the only plant the mines possessed, 
and served for keeping the pit free from water, as well 
as for drawing the ore. The gin is mentioned for the 
first time in 1714, when the Backbarrow Company were 
preparing to begin operations at Crossgates :— 


“The making of the Gin, it being made at Leighton 
and the whole cost of wood, iron and workmanship is 
£8:7:6, water carriage 13s. and carriage by 6 carts to 
Crossgates 13s.” 

The use of steam for raising water in mines is 
supposed to date from 1702, but no such aid was called 
in by the Furness miners, and as late as 1840 Lindal 
Cote was the only place at which a steam engine was 
used. In 1721, certain pumps were put together at Back- 
barrow and used at Lindal Cote, as shown by the 
following entries; but winding in barrels continued to be 
the principal means of raising water, even when the nine- 
teenth century was well advanced. 

1721. The Charge of Pumps Pumping water in order 

for a Triall to get Iron Oar at Lindall Court. 

Thomas Rittson of Whitehaven for lead 


Pumps £8 os. od. 
Wm. Gibbetts of Parton for Ironwork 

about the said Pumps £2° 2s.0 3d: 
Sundry setts of workmen their wages for 

Pumping by Turns £10 3s. rod. 


Jona. Fleming for ale at taking up of Pumps £1 13s. 1d. 
For a gratification about the lead Pumps fo 5s. od. 
Carlisle Spedding’s Kinsman for coming 

to Lindall £0 N2seGd: 
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Also “the sume of £3 3s. being a Gratification to 
Carlisle Spedding of Whitehaven for his direction on 
setting up pumps in order to draw water.” In 1754, 
gs. 6d. was paid “for making an experimental pump.” 
The water and ore were drawn in buckets or barrels, 
twelve of which were computed to hold a ton of ore. 
For drawing the latter the men received 23d. a ton, but 
in the case of water, the rate was 3d.; while the 
“water teamers” or “tallyers” were paid ros. a week. 
“ Barrel strikers” are also mentioned, and payments were 


made for “freeing the barrels.” Occasionally gratuities 
were given for “encouraging the watermen to keep out 
water.” It was the custom to suspend work altogether 


during the winter months, and on resuming operations in 
the early spring, the drawing of the “dead water” was 
usually let as a bargain, for example: “ Drawing 10 yards 
deep of water by the lump £13,” and “drawing water 8 
weeks at 20s.” 


A windmill, or “wind engine” as it was called, in 
use at Plumpton in 1763, had probably to do with the 
raising of water. We find: “Carpenter’s wages repairing 
the wind-mill,” also “material for the wind-mill sails, 25 
yards at 7d.” 


Whitriggs was a “nest of mines” after 1750, and, as 
some arrangement for drawing water had become necessary 
it was agreed that “Alderman Shaw and John Shaw, if 
Messrs Machell and Ford allow no more, take the follow- 
ing consideration for the use of one of their Engine Pits 
in Whitriggs Bottom, and for the water drawing above 
their share in 1757 to be paid by the Companies at the 
joint works in Whitriggs Bottom viz.—For the use of 
the Pit £50, for the extra water drawn £20 Ios., and in 
future the cost to be paid in proportion to the ore raised 
at each works.” Any kind of mechanical contrivance was 
called an engine, but the form of engine used at 
this time in the local mines cannot be ascertained with 
certainty. It was not the fire or atmospheric engines then 
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employed in the Cornish mines, and the name can only 
have been applied either to the winding apparatus connected 
with the gin, or to some pumping arrangement such as 
the ‘“‘rag-and-chain” pump described in Pryce’s “ Mineralogia 
Cornubiensis,” 1778, which was “constituted of an iron chain 
with knots of cloth stiffened and fenced with leather, seldom 
more than nine feet asunder. The chain is turned round 
by a wheel of two or three feet diameter, furnished with 
iron spikes, to enclose and keep steady the chain, so that 
it may rise through a wooden pump of three, four, or five 
inches bore, and from twelve to twenty-two feet long, and 
by means of the leather knots brings up with it a stream 
of water answerable to the diameter of the pump, and in 
quantity according to the circumlocution of the wheel in 
any given time. A rag-and-chain pump of four inches 
diameter required five or six fresh men every six hours to 
draw twenty feet.” One of the engines at Whitriggs was 
valued at two pounds, and the ropes belonging to it at 
five pounds. A letter written in 1746, relating to a trial 
for coal at Drigg, refers to the River Irt “to work an engine 
as he could not sink in any part of Drigg without an 
engine to clear his pit of water.” Another letter on the 
subje@t of this attempt to find coal, discloses a relation- 
ship between lord and tenant not usual in the annals of 
mining: “Ive acquainted several of yot Honts Tenants in 
Drigg that yo' Hont designs to sink for Coal at which 
they seem to rejoice and still continue to say that they 
will assist yor Hon™ gratis in that undertaking w') a great 
many days labour, and am well assured that all yor Honrs 
other Tenants and farmers in this neighbourhood (Muncaster) 
will wth great cheerfulness do the like.” 


Up to about the year 1780, when the first reference 
to boring appears, exploration was entirely done by shafts 
and levels. ‘“ Weesles” are mentioned as early as 1761, 
and payments are occasionally met with for “tracing the 
vein.” The shafts were six feet square, and seldom 
reached a greater depth than thirty yards. For sinking a 
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shaft the men were paid ten shillings for the first fathom, 
fifteen for the second, twenty shillings for the third, and 
“so on in arithmetrical progression and 1s. over.” The 
deepening of a pit was not done at so light a cost, as 
the work had to be performed “in the water” at the 
rate of from four to five pounds a yard. From the cost 
of sinking and the rate at which the men were paid for 
driving—five to sixteen shillings a fathom—it is obvious 
that work in rock was unusual, in most cases, indeed, it 
was stopped as soon as the rock was reached. Under- 
ground working must have been carried on to a consider- 
able extent as early as 1728, for in that year a payment 
was made for “surveying both underground and above.” 
“At Whitriggs” says West, “the works are carried on 
with much spirit, by driving levels into the bosom of the 
mountain. The ore is found in a limestone stratum 
mixed with a variety of spars of a dirty colour. There 
is much quartz in some of the works that admits of a 
high polish.” Ladders for use in the pits were made out 
of rough-hewn oak planks with holes cut through them 
for the feet, and an equally primitive device served for 
water pipes and troughs, which were merely trunks of 
trees hollowed out. 


The miners ordinary tools were the pick and gad,* 
The head of the former was about sixteen inches long 
and pointed at one end, whilst the other end was flat 
and served as a hammer to drive the gads or wedges into 
the rock or ore. There is some uncertainty as to the 
kind of spade used, but it is probable that, in the first 
half of the century at least, the blade was a combination 
of wood and iron. Short sticks, called slave sticks by the 
miners, with notches in them were employed for the pur- 
pose of carrying the buckets of ore or stone from the 
forebreast to the shaft foot, and did service in place of 
the bogies and barrows of later times. 


*The public house near Lindal, recently the ‘‘ Melton Hotel,” was 
formerly known as the “ Pick and Gad.” 
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Previous to the use of gunpowder in mines, we 
are told that “fires of dry wood were made against the 
forefield of the vein, which owing to the heat, loosened 
and slappeted off. The mining laws provided that such 
fires should not be lighted or any smoke made in a 
mine during mine hours, or mineral time of any day, 
that is from eight to four o’clock. By means of these 
fires it is surprising to see what narrow veins, mere 
serins, the old men contrived to work for great distances 
into the rock, using long-handled rakes or hoes to draw 
out the loosened ore.”* That a similar method of dealing 
with the rock was adopted in the Furness mines is proved 
by the use of air-pipes and bellows, hereafter to be noticed, 
and by the evidence of old miners, who have said that the 
workmen of these early days appear to have got rid of large 
stones by means of placing and burning whins and gorse, 
pieces of dry wood, and other materials round the stone, and 
water being poured over it when hot, the stone would burst 
into pieces. Whins or gorse, some partially burnt, have 
been found around large stones in old workings at Cross- 
gates. We read of the “Pit being burnt,” and such entries as 
the following are thus explained: “Medicine and allowances 
for the men that were burnt,” ‘Oil for men burnt,” and, as 
late as 1789, “ Paid to Dr. Briggs for curing men that were 
burnt.” In Agricola’s ‘“ Metallica,” (1546), this method of 
breaking rocks is described and an illustration shows the 
smoke pouring out of the top of the shaft. 


Most of the customs and pra¢tices connected with the 
mines of Furness are derived from Cornwall, and it is, 
therefore, to that district that we have to look for a 
description of them when local information is wanting. 


The use of gunpowder is said to have been introduced 
into mines towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
It was first employed in this country in the Cornish mines, 
and is supposed to have been introduced by German miners. 


*' General View of the Agriculture and Minerals of Derbyshire” by 
John Farey Senr., 1811, 
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The method of using gunpowder was kept secret, and no 
one was allowed to see the holes. In a register belonging 
to the parish of Breage, is entered the burial of a man 
named Epsley, “ Who was the man who brought that raree 
invention of shooting the rocks which came here in June 
1689.” One of the notes, dated 1733, to Carew’s “Survey 
of Cornwall,” with reference to mining in that county, 
says: ‘When the miners met with rocks and very hard 
ground, as sometimes they do, with such as require not 
only three weeks, but three months, to hew so many feet 
through the same,t they formerly burnt furze and faggots 
etc. to break the rocks; but that proving insufficient, and 
very often fatal to the workmen, by the sudden change of 
wind, which drove down the smoke upon them and suffocated 
them, they of late had recourse to gunpowder ... But 
this device has been likewise attended with many sad 
accidents, by the powder taking fire too soon by a spark 
struck from the rod in driving; which hath of late been 
much remedied by a method introduced from abroad by 
Major Sawle, as used in mines in sieges, and that by not 
using of any rod, but by covering the powder and fuse 
with fine earth, which answers as well as if the stupple 
was rammed in.” 


Very little gunpowder was used in the Furness mines 
even at so late a period as the end of the eighteenth 
century, owing partly no doubt to the little mining that 
was done in the rock, and partly to its dangerous qualities. 
Gunpowder was used at Adgarley in 1722, and in 1723 
we find a payment of ten shillings was made to Dr. 
Wright “for curing Oliver Cock of the wound he got by 
blasting with powder”; also one of five shillings to Cock 
himself ‘in consideration of the misfortune he got by 
Gunpowder.” Later a gift of four and a half pounds of 
gunpowder was made “to encourage old Tyson” to keep 
at work. 


+ Robinsen, in the ‘‘Natural Hist. of Westmorland and Cumberland,” 
speaks of a level near Keswick having been driven in a hard rock one 
hundred fathoms with pickaxe, hammer and wedge only. 
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It will be seen that some system of ventilation was 
an absolute necessity. In Cornwall the workings in early 
times were ventilated by means of air shafts, and “ where 
that cannot be conveniently done, by bellows and pipes of 
lead or leather.” It is possible that the windmill at Plumpton 
may have been used for this purpose, for frequent mention 
is made of air pipes, air shafts, bellows’ blowers, bellows, 
and “blowing bellows for air” at the various mines. 


The wood for supporting the roof of the drifts and 
levels during the early part of the century, was obtained 
chiefly from the woods of High Furness, and consisted of 
poles or stubbs of oak, ash, and thorn, four and a half 
and six feet long, such as might have been taken out of 
the neighbouring fences. These, together with the forked 
poles or “forks” on which the cross-pieces or head-trees 
rested, were charged at eight pence and a shilling a dozen 
according to length. The wood was often taken out of a 
pit to do service again at some other place, and was sparingly 
used at all times. This economy may have given rise to 
the following events in connection with the mines at 
Plumpton :— 

1763. Removing rubbish when the works fell in £6 os. od. 
Cryer at selling the horses at Ulverston with 
ale at the same time : £0 igs. 6d. 


In later years wood of larger size came into use, and 
the heavier branches were “cut, riven and _ chipped.” 
Workings in which both kinds of timber were utilized 
have been found in the course of opening up old ground. 
Towards 1778, local wood seems to have become scarce, 
for in that year a letter from Backbarrow to the 
Newland Company says: “If you still find it necessary on 
account of the scarcity to give an advance, I presume it 
would be best to have a meeting of the Companies con- 
cerned in the Mines to rescind the 7d. agreement and 
fix an advanced rate before the oakwood be cut up out 
of which a fresh supply may be procured.” A suggestion 
was made to have one of the Whitriggs levels “walled, 
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and not any wood in it, as it will be done as cheap and 
never need mending.” In 1788, quantities of wood began 
to be imported from Norway, one cargo of which was 
made up of “510 feet of Balk at 5d., 5650 feet of short 
Logs at 44d.,” and some oak and other wood. The sum 
paid for the wood was one hundred and nine pounds, 
but the cost of freight and shipping came to nearly 
double that amount, namely: Freight £117 7s. 2d., Custom 
House Clearing £32 8s., Port Charges £18 14s., Duty & 
Officers’ Fees £31 2s. 7d. It is evident that nothing but 
great scarcity at home could account for such expense. 
From this time foreign wood continued largely to be 
used, and a few years later there are letters stating that: 
“we use a great deal of Pitt Wood and the size 5 or 6 
inches square is suitable . . . We have not Pitt Wood 
on hand that will serve a fortnight, shall be obliged to 
get from Liverpool or some other place;” but in 1792, 
“Pitt Wood will be very plentiful here and not so much 
used as formerly.” 


Accidents do not appear to have been of frequent 
occurrence. One or two have already been mentioned, and 
references to a few others have been met with. In 1758, 
two men were killed at Whitriggs, and Richard Walker 
in the pit at Plumpton, while in 1775 there was a pay- 
ment of four guineas to ‘“ William Poole’s widow in 
consideration of her husband being killed in the pits.” 


Among the names given to the pits are found: Old 
Cow, Success, Royal, Rock, Brow, Wryside, Engine, Shaw, 
Machell, Ford etc. It was an invariable custom to fill up 
the pits as they became either exhausted or too deep and 
troublesome to work. A great number of pits and levels 
were stripped of the wood, and the ground restored to its 
original state. The following relate to Stone Close, 
Stainton: “The charge paid at the end of the Term— 
Workmen’s wages 5 weeks at filling up Pitts £5 19s. 3d.,” 
ead. for filling sips bits: ete: £7 11s. 110.73) swhich 
denote a considerable amount of work having been done. 
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The management of a mine did not require any partic- 
ular qualification, but a good carpenter was usually preferred. 
In one instance we find an application on behalf of a sea- 
captain, ‘who humbly desires, if that place is not disposed 
of, the Gentlemen Proprietors of those works would favour 
him with the management of that affair (Adgarley); as he 
is a man of Honesty and Sobriety, and situated within a 
moderate Distance of the Place, the fixing of him in 
that Office would give great Pleasure to etc.” A memor- 
andum of 1753 states that: ‘ William Coward of Arklid 
agrees to serve the Whitriggs Company of Miners as an 
agent to inspect the workmen and keep acct of mines, 
wood, candles etc., to attend 16 hours a day at 13s. per 
week.” In 1757, George Robinson “agreed to serve the 
Duddon and Backbarrow Cos. as agent in carrying on 
Plumpton Mine Pits the ensuing season at 18s. per week, 
to work as carpenter in erecting engines etc. till they be 
ready to draw water, and afterwards to be employed in 
over-seeing and carrying on the works, keeping account of 
men, wood, carriage etc.” At Whitriggs, where the works 
were on a more extensive scale, the mines were under the 
immediate direction of the masters, and in 1758, “ Messrs. 
Ford, Shaws, and Backbarrow Co. agreed to join the 
four dales next the Lane in the N.W. corner of Whitriggs 
and to begin sinking for Iron Ore in the two middle 
dales immediately; also that Alderman Shaw is to manage 
the Whitriggs Works on the following terms:—If the 
mines do not make {100 clear profit in the season he 
agrees to manage them for nothing. Whatever they do 
more than {100 his salary is to be 1/8 part thereof, or 
£60 certain if they clear over £100.” The joint works 
at Whitriggs Bottom were to be managed by John Shaw 
and James Naylor under the direction of Alderman Shaw. 


A partner in the mines had always the option of 
“declining the partnership,” and this was frequently done 
for a year or more when his share of the ore raised proved 
to be more than he could dispose of. After the ore had 
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been cleared away, he would come again into the partner- 
ship on paying his share of the cost of any additional plant 
or other capital expenditure, which was usually a trifling 
matter. The relations between the neighbouring companies 
working at Whitriggs and other places were exceedingly 
friendly, disputes appear to have been settled without 
difficulty, and in no case has any trace of litigation been 
met with. The following memorandum of agreement, made 
in 1772, besides giving some particulars as to boundaries, 
explains how questions arising out of the proximity of the 
workings to one another were settled :— 


“Mr. Webster Steward to the Duke of Montagu agreed 
that Messrs. Knott & Co., Mr. John Shaw of Lindal, and 
Backbarow Co. should have a lease granted of the remainder 
of Short Whitriggs to dig for and get iron ore after staking 
out to Messrs Stockdale & Co. part of the South West Side. 
The part which the sd Stockdale & Co. are to Lease is to 
be limited as follows viz:—The sd Stockdale & Co. having 
now drove a level in the ground in the south part of Short 
Whitriggs of about 50 yards extent, are to have 20 yards 
on the north side of the sd drift parallel thereto or to the 
line thereof continued right across the sd Close of Short 
Whitriggs westward and to be bounded on the east by the 
arable ground in Whitriggs Bottom at the entrance of the 
said drift into the ground, which arable ground is to lay in 
common betwixt the sd Stockdale & Co. and the above 
parties, but so that neither of ym shall have liberty to dig 
for or get iron ore therein, but only to lay their ore, 
rubbish, wood and other necessaries thereupon to the dis- 
tance of 50 yards from the fence at the S.W. end of the 
sd arable ground. The sd Stockdale & Co. are always to 
make and keep open a free passage through the rubbish or 
ore which may arise out of their works for the water which 
may at any time come from the works of the other parties. 
And each of the sd parties agrees to give liberty to 
inspect the works of the other from time to time. The 
sd Mr. Knott & Co., Backbarrow Co. & J. Shaw are to 
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hold the said lease in shares as follows:—The sd Knott 
& Co. to have three-eights parts, the Backbarrow Co. three- 
eights parts, and the said J. Shaw two-eights parts.” 


That some arrangement such as this was necessary, 
is seen by a complaint of trespass made in the previous 
year by Alderman Shaw to the Backbarrow Company. 
He writes :-— 


“Last week I sent to my men that they should go 
and work at the Pitt I repaired last year called Old Cow. 
This morning I received the following answer: ‘This comes 
to let you know we went into the Old Cow Monday 
morning and repaired the Pitt. They (the Backbarrow 
Company’s men) are within two yards of our shaft and 
run it at back as high as a house, so we did not think 
proper to meddle with it till you come over.’ Before these 
could come in the ground they must go through two dales 
of Mr. Fords. It is first the loss of the ore, and to run it 
so near the pitt must make it that it will not stand. If you 
knew it not before you are now informed, and time will 
shew whether you care to remedy this. I think in one 
respect and another I am cruelly used by your Company. 
There is another complaint, the mine I had there I would 
not remove, but left it for you to take ore of mine where 
you pleased last year, and as I was so complaisant, you in 
return have blocked it up that it may stay there till you 
order a way to be opened that it may be taken away.” 


Instructions were given to bring the men within proper 
bounds, and “if they will not desist, tell them they are to 
take the risque in their own hands.” The risk would not be 
very serious. Much different was the case under the ancient 
mining law by which, if any man “doe picke or steale” he 
was liable to be taken with all his tools, and put into his 
hut and every thing set on fire about him. 


A further letter from Alderman Shaw about the same 
time complains of the men, and, along with the foregoing, 
throws a little light on their chara¢ter and. conduct :— 
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‘When you were last at Whitriggs you may remember 
it was agreed that every Pit shou’d draw its own water, but 
so far from that, the workmen in the new Pit have, ever 
since you were down, set the water upon us at times, but of 
late it’s become so heavy that we must be oblig’d to submit 
as soon as the weather changes if you dont make those men 
draw their water according to the agreemt. Though it’s not 
likely this set of men shou’d draw water when they can 
avoid it, for even now when they might draw Ore they are 
drinking at Ulverston. I expect you'll order this grievance 
to be redress’d.” 


On account of the complications at Whitriggs and other 
places due to joint ownership, it is impossible to arrive at 
an accurate statement of the cost of working, but the 
following particulars relating to Stainton fairly represent the 
cost of raising ore in the Furness mines during the 
eighteenth century: Miners wages Is. 9d,, drawing water 4d., 
timber and sundries Is. r1d., measuring 1d., royalty Is. 6d., 
total 5s. 7#d. a ton. 


The mines were never considered a source from which 
much gain was to be derived. Owing to the difficulty in 
disposing of the ore, especially towards the end of the cen- 
tury, large quantities accumulated at the pits and shipping 
ports, while the interest payable on borrowed money reduced 
to almost nothing what might otherwise have been a moder- 
ate profit. The plant was insignificant and worth little, and 
no value was attached to the mines themselves or to the 
lease under which they were worked. The Backbarrow 
Company’s profit from their operations at Whitriggs is 
given as £1200 for a period of seventeen years prior to 
1766, or less than eighty pounds a year. 
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ELE ORE: 


LTHOUGH there is no evidence to show that either 
iron or ore was exported by the Monks of Furness, or 

sold for use outside the distri¢t, we have reason to believe 
that, as early as the sixteenth century, ore of a similar kind 
was used in the ancient ironworks in the north of Scotland, 
and in the bloomeries of the Rossendale distriét of Lan- 
cashire. The slag found at these places is identical with 
that of the Furness bloomeries,-and there appears to be little 
doubt that the ore was obtained in this district, which at a 
much earlier period was considered famous for its iron. 
“Tron works ere¢ted,” writes Gerard Boate,* ‘in sundry 
parts of the sea-coast of Ulster and Munster, by persons 
who had no mines upon or near their own lands, had the 
oare brought into them by sea out of England; the which 
they found better cheap than if they hdd caused it to 
be fetched by land from some of the mines within the land.” 
This ore was probably got at Stainton or Adgarley, because, 
as we have seen, the mines in the Manor of Plain Furness 
were abandoned, and the existence of the ore forgotten for 
a considerable time after the dissolution of the Abbey. 
It has been said that iron ore “appears” to have been sent 
from the Whitehaven district to the Forest of Dean in 1694. 
The ore referred to was no doubt sent from Furness, for if 
a regular trade existed at that time, when very little ore 
was required at home, it may be safely assumed that the 
Furness miners would have secured a share of it. An early 


*«Treland’s Naturall History,” by Gerard Boate, 1652. 
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reference to the ore of Furness is found in a series 
of letters written in 1674-5, and published in the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions” for 1693-4. The writer says:— 

“After the Sealing of my Letter that comes with this, 
I met with one who hath promised to send me some soft 
Oar, as also of a Chrystalline Spar that grows to it, and the 
rest that you desire. 

“As to your Queries. 

“Steel is not made from what they call Steel-Oar, 
but Iron, such as is made from the rest. All the Oars 
that were sent you lie in one Bed or Seam, but the 
hard Oars lie usually next the Rocks on each side and 
the soft Oar in the midst. 

“The Rocks between which they lie are a grey Lime- 
stone. There is no Rock underneath (as you seem to 
conceive) for the Oar lies between Rocks on each side, 
or rather in the Clefts of Rocks which they follow, still 
digging deeper many Fathoms. Sometimes the said Clefts 
(which are filled with Oar) are an Inch, sometimes a 
Foot broad, sometimes three or four Yards, but still one 
continued Vein running downwards towards the Center of 
thes Earth. =. 

“JT shall shortly meet with one from Furness, and 
shall get you a Resolution of your Queries, as also some 
of the Oar you desire. They use it frequently, and with 
great Success, as a Medicine for the Murrain in Cattle, 
and for all Deseases in Swine, to which they will give a 
good handful or two in Milk. 

--N.B. This 1s meant. of the-soft. Oar like Clay. I 
have this to add, that this Clay Hematites is as good, 
if not better, than that which is brought from the East 
Indies. Witness the Tea Pots now to be sold at the 
Potters in the Poultrey in Cheapside, which not only for 
Art, but for beautiful Colours too, are far beyond any we 
have from China. These are made of English-Hzmatites 
in Staffordshire, as I take it, by two Dutchmen, incom- 
parable Artists.” 
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By the middle of the eighteenth century Furness ore 
had become well known. A reference to it is met with 
in Borlase’s “Natural History of Cornwall,” 1758, and 
since that time it has been used continuously by the 
ironmasters of Great Britain. 


Pennant, writing in 1775 of his visit to Whitriggs, 
says: “The ore is of that species called by mineralogists 
hematite and kidney ore, is red, very greasy and defiling 

. a cubic yard of ore weighed three tons and a half: 
the common produce of the metal is one ton from thirty- 
five to forty hundred of ore; but some has been so rich 
as to yield a ton of iron from twenty-seven hundred (sic) 
of the mineral.” The author of the “Antiquities” writes: 
“Great quantities of Lapis Hematites are raised with the ore 
of Whitridg, which the workmen call Kidney and Steel 
Ore: there are two kinds of it turned out with the common 
ore. First, the Lapis Hamatites, Boltriodes, or Glebosus. 
Second, the Convolved kind, described by Aldrovandus and 
Imperali: it is the richest ore, and easily distinguished 
from the Rubrica fabrilis, commonly called Ruddle.” 


The small kidney ore is spoken of as “ Button-Ore ” 
in Leigh’s “Natural History of Cheshire,” 1720, “so 
called from little globular protuberances that cover its 
superficies”; and Campbell in the “ Political Survey of 
Great Britain”—published in the same year as West’s 
“Antiquities ”—sees in the ore of Furness merely “a kind 
of Iron-clay, or as the Learned called it, Hematites, of 
which an earthen-ware has been made equal, if not superior, 
to Ked China, several manufactures might be carried on to 
Advantage, where labour is so remarkably cheap.” 


After speaking of the use of hematite ore as a 
medicine for cattle, Leigh goes on to say: “it may 
sufficiently hint to us of what extraordinary use it may 
be in inflammatory diseases, quinsies, and pestilential fevers, 
and may in all likelihood far surpass all those boles and 
seal’d earths which we import from the Levant and the 
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Indies.” By other early writers this ore is said to have 
been used “by way of signature to give in new milk and 
sometimes in ale warmed to their cattle,’ and called 
Sanguine or bloodstone: “because sprinkled upon wounds, 
or even taken internally it is reputed to stop blood.” 


Ore was supplied to Backbarrow Furnace in 1712 by 
a number of persons, some of whom were probably not 
actual raisers, but merely dealers who purchased the ore 
and carted it away from the pits. For the first and 
second blasts about four thousand tons were bought from 
the following, at prices ranging from six shillings to ten 
and sixpence a ton at the place of shipment: John 
Woods & Partners, Robert Garnett, Wm. Philipson, John 
Bainbridge, Wm. Ashburner, Abraham Rawlinson, Matt. 
Redhead, Myles Cooper, Thos. Turner, Jono. Fleming 
& Coy., Myles Troughton, and the Earl of Derby. 


A letter from Sir William Pennington to Joseph 
Pennington dated at Muncaster in 1712, gives a curious 
and altogether inexplicable estimate of the relative values 
of iron ore and coal. It is said :— 


“As for Iron-ore, if you can let it for 5s. a Tun for 
each Tun they gett, I think it is very well and a good 
Rate, tho’ ye Duke of Somersett has 5s. 6d. a Tun for 
what’s got wthin his Libertys here, but that a field found 
& yors is not. And as for Coal if you can gett Seven 
pence or 8d. a Tunn for each Tunn they gett, I think 
you make no ill Bargain, but of that I’m not so p’per 
a Judge, because I do not know ye value of Coal in 
yor Country.” 

The Adgarley ore was carted to Baycliff Gate Foot, 
and that from Whitriggs to Conishead Bank and Wat- 
head or Wadhead. Most of the Ore from the pits at 
Stainton went to Beanwell, a place on the shore a little 
below Baycliff, where the mine-floor and shipper’s hut or 
cabin are still to be seen. The ore for Backbarrow was 
taken up the Leven in sloops and unloaded at the 
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“Crane House” near Lowwood, the ruins of which are 
standing a little below the bridge. That for Cunsey 
was also boated up to Lowwood, carted to Newby Bridge, 
reloaded into boats and rowed up Windermere to the 
furnace; while the Leighton ore, after being shipped 
across the Bay to Knowhill, Silverdale—the “shipping 
port” for that furnace—was carted up “Mine Lane” to 
the works. The remains of the shipping house stand by 
the roadside on the shore at Silverdale. The redness of 
the ground points out the place where they laid the ore, 
and makes it hard to believe that over one hundred years 
have passed since the last boat was unloaded. 


The Backbarrow and Cunsey Companies were not 
slow in securing an ore supply of their own. In 1714 
payments were made .o Myles Troughton—who was then 
acting as agent for the Duke of Montagu—of £5 and 
£10, “on account of procuring a Lease of iron oar”; 
and, in 1716, there is an entry for expenses of a journey 
to London “to procure a Lease of some Ground wherein 
to digg for Iron Oar.” This lease relates to “Oar to be 
gotten at Heaning Wood,” which, along with the mines 
at Hills, became later to be known as Whitriggs. The 
Backbarrow Company were able, in 1718, to get almost 
all the ore they required from their own mines, and from 
that time had seldom need to purchase it from others. 
They also obtained the “privilege to digg for Oar near 
Garstang,’ but nothing appears to have been done in 
that direction. 


Although the furnace at Invergarry received supplies 
from Furness during its short and troubled existence, the 
first shipment or sale by the Backbarrow Company 
appears to have been made in 1744, but it was not until 
thirty years later that they began to export ore in any 
considerable quantity, though a plentiful supply had been 
available for some time. A small lot of ore was given to 
Abraham Darby, of Coalbrookdale, in 1712, who was then 
experimenting with coke, and who eventually overcame the 
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difficulties in connection with its use in the blast furnace. 
Another and a more important gift of ore was made by 
Sir Thomas Preston, who, “out of a pious and charitable 
disposition”? gave iron ore and other things to the value 
of £650 for the benefit of the poor of the parish of 
Dalton. The proceeds of the sale were invested in 
land, now part of the Billincote estate, from which the 
charity takes its name. A year or two later ore was 
used as ballast in a vessel with bark for Ireland and 
disposed of in that country. In the year 1766 James 
Machell, accompanied by one of the Backbarrow agents, 
set out on a journey “through Yorkshire, Derbyshire etc. 
to Stourbridge, and through part of Wales home,” and 
“gave at sundry Iron Works about trying to dispose of 
Iron Ore, 16 days out £14 Ios. 8d.” 


On its way from the pits to the shore the ore was 
often stored on the wastes, and by the sides of the high- 
ways. Any suitable piece of ground was utilized for this 
purpose, and “ Bardsea Moor” was one place for which 
a small amount was paid for the “privilege to lye Oar 
on.” The redness of the soil in many of the fields 
adjoining Red Lane—the road from Whitriggs to Conis- 
head Bank—is owing to the practice of putting on the 
land mud and other matter which accumulated on this 
much-used road. Writing in 1794, Hutchinson observes:* 
“The roads are deeply stained with ore crowded with 
carriages bringing it from the Mine.” 


The carters were often the cause of trouble. “ There 
was a good supply of ore on the Banks in Spring, but 
vessels came so fast that it was soon all gone, which the 
carters observed and took advantage of, which is a loss 
to us last year on what we carted between £200 to £300, 
and will be this we are afraid as there is now little or 
none upon the shores.” t 


*“Natural History of Cumberland.” 
+ See App. B. for the cost of cartage. 
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In the early days the ore was not weighed, but 
measured in barrels, for which work the men received 4d. 
a ton of so many barrels, and “one shilling for ale at 
every score.” Barrels were also used for putting the ore 
into the vessels by means of a “boarding frame,” 
the payment in this case being 3d. a ton with the same 
allowance for ale, but later these barrels gave place to 
bogies. In 1744 is a payment “for gathering ore washed 
away by a great tide,’ and one for “8 tons of ore found 
on the Sands near Meanhouse.” 


Why iron ore should require protection must remain 
a matter of conjecture. It is not an article that anyone 
would wish to steal, or even touch, but in the year 1756 
appears the following entry: ‘ Workmen’s expenses at 
Ulverston on going to Conishead to protect the Iron Ore 
and for fixing a Sentry Box.’ Whatever the danger, real 
or imaginary, may have been, it soon passed away and 
the box was removed in a course of a few years. 


The ore raised at Stainton and shipped at Beanwell 
was the richest in the district, but the ironmasters, having 
been accustomed to the softer kind from Whitriggs, were 
prevailed upon with difficulty to make use of it ;— 


“Stenton is acknowledged and we know it to exceed 
in yield any other ore in this Country, and Whitriggs 
is at least equal to that of our neighbours. Our prices 
at Conishead Bank and Beanwell are only 13s. Barrow is 
allowed an advance on account of extra cartage, and the 
Is. per ton advance there has always been abated in 
the freight.” 


The price of the Stainton ore was one shilling above 
that of Whitriggs, or of any other Furness ore. Towards 
the end of the century the quality of the Whitriggs ore 
fell away. Customers complained of the price, but wanted 
the better ore. Writing in 1776, to a customer in South 
Wales in answer to one of these complaints, the Back- 
barrow Company say :— 
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“If you were acquainted with the risques we have in 
sinking and digging for ore, and with the difficulties and 
uncertainties we have to encounter, you would be well 
convinced that the rate it has carried of late is by no 
means adequate thereto. We have several times dug for 
years and been at last obliged to desist without raising 
one ton of ore. The rate of ore would never have been 
so reduced but that certain Proprietors have had larger 
stocks upon hand than they were willing or able to sup- 
port. In short I believe few risques in trade exceed 
those of Adventurers in Mines, and therefore hope you 
will contribute towards their encouragement.” 


The following agreement relating to a sale of ore is 
taken from the “Annals of Cartmel ”:— 


“ Cartmel, October 30th, 1750.—Be it remembered that 
this day Robert Bare of Cartmel Church Town has sold 
to Isaac Wilkinson, of Wilson House, two hundred tons 
of Wettflatt iron ore, to be put on board at Lousay, 
the said Isaac Wilkinson promising to pay for the same 
twelve shillings for each ton, but in case the said Isaac 
Wilkinson does not approve of the said ore, that then he 
is only to have fifty tons of the said ore, he giving the 
said Robert Bare notice in April next, that he will have 
no more than the said fifty tons. If no notice is given 
then, he is to have the whole two hundred tons, the 
said Isaac Wilkinson paying for the same on the second 


day of February, 1751. 
(Signed,) Robert Bare, 


Isaac Wilkinson.” 


Mixed ores were considered to work best in the 
charcoal furnaces at home, but most of that used came 
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rather mixed with a grit and is of a paler greasy nature 
than the Lindal Moor Ore. When you get the other you 
will soon distinguish them, as the Lindal Moor Ore is of 
a darker red and smaller. It is mostly Kidney ore in the 
bed but flies into small pieces like sand with picking and 
bringing out of the Pit, besides it will not clog the furnace 
if any thing dry which the Whitriggs is apt to do if put 
in wet.” 

Elsewhere we learn that the Lindal Moor ore “did not 
work kindly in the Furnaces,” though in another place it is 
said to be “better than has been raised in this Country 
for a number of years, it is very rich and clean, and if it 
has a fault it must be the newness.” 


Gratuities were occasionally given to the miners “to 
encourage them to get ore fast,” and in 1793, we are told 
that ore was “expected to rise the ensuing season, it is 
become very expensive to raise and the quantities small.” 


The summer months was the season for shipping, and 
as early as July, the time for shipping ore clean and dry 
was considered “so far advanced, that if you want a supply 
sending this year, the sooner you send your order the better.” 


Prices were fixed and as a rule adhered to, but com- 
petition for orders was very keen among the mine owners, 
and it is probably in conne¢tion with prices and sales that 
a payment was made for ‘Expenses in reconitring the 
Quantity of Iron ore on hand in Furness and two men’s 
wages assisting.” Iron was always in good demand, and at 
times advantage was taken of this to make it a condition 
that a delivery of iron should be preceded by an order for 
ore. Writing in 1789, about ore from a neighbouring mine, 
the Newland Company say: The ore Mr. Wilkinson has got 
from this Country is from Mr. Stockdale. We dont know 
what the price might be, but whatever it was it is not so 
good as Whitriggs by at least 5s. per ton. We dare say 
you would not work it at any rate... We dont know what 
Mr. Stockdale may sell at—we believe any price he can get.” 
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The bulk of the ore was sent to South Wales, the 
charcoal furnaces at Maryport, Bonaw, and Goatfield, and 
occasionally a small quantity went to Hull and other places 
an the East Coast. It is impossible to give even an 
approximation of the quantity of ore exported from this 
district at any time during the eighteenth century. The 
custom house does not appear to have taken an account 
of the shipments, and consequently there are no means of 
obtaining reliable information. In the year 1790, the Back- 
barrow and Newland Companies shipped gooo tons, and this 
quantity was maintained up to 1804—the beginning of a 
long period of depression, from which there was no recovery 
until about 1825. Returns made from official documents 
in the custom house at Ulverston of the ore raised and 
exported from the Furness district, show that, up to 1825, 
the total quantity did not exceed 20,000 tons per annum. 
During this period trade languished to such an extent 
that many heaps of ore became overgrown with grass. A 
rental book relating to the Manor of Pennington for the 
year 1818 states that “A very considerable quantity of ore 
that was raised in the first Lord Muncaster’s lifetime 
is still unsold—I dont believe any of the ore raised in 
the lifetime of the Late Lord is yet disposed of.” 


The Backbarrow Company gave up their mines at 
Stainton in 1794, owing no doubt to the large quantity 
of ore in stock at that time, together with the trouble 
they had to find a market for it. In the preceding ycar 
7000 tons were raised at those mines, which left the 
Company with 17,000 tons on their hands. As the quan- 
tity sent out of this stock during the six following years, 
inclusive of what was used at their furnace, averaged 
only five hundred and fifty tons, the year 1800 found them 
with over 13,000 tons still unsold. At Whitriggs, where 
the Company had a three-eight share, the position was 
somewhat better. Their portion of the raisings for the 
same period averaged 2000 tons, and the quantity sent 
away 2500, but, in spite of this excess in deliveries, the 
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stock in 1800 had reached the then large quantity of 
23,500 tons; in addition to which the Newland Company 
held a stock at the same place amounting to 12,000 tons. 
It is therefore evident that at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the ore of Furness was used to a _ very 
limited extent, notwithstanding the fa¢t that the pra¢tice 
of smelting with coke had become general, which, together 
with improved machinery, had already produced a marked 
effect on the iron trade of the country. 


PAK LU. 


THE WOODLANDS. 


CHAPEL: 


LHE WOODS: 


HE woodlands of Furness are now confined to the The Forest of 

northern part of the distridt—the “Montane de ers 
Fourneis”” of the early charters. At the time of the 
Domesday Survey they spread over the whole tract of 
country from the mountains to the sea, covering the 
valleys and other sheltered places which had not been 
brought into cultivation. The higher lands were exposed 
and barren as at present, while much of the lowland 
consisted of swamp or marsh. “The forest-trees, the fir, 
the oak, and birch,” says West, “had skirted the fells, 
tufted the hills, and shaded the valleys, through many 
centuries of silent solitude: the beasts and birds of prey 
reigned over the meeker species, and ‘bellum inter omnia’ 
maintained the balance of nature.” 


During the long period which followed the departure A sylvan 
of the Romans early in the fifth century, and extended oe 
to the time of the Conquest, the woods of Furness probably 
underwent little, if any, change; and it was not until after 
the foundation of the Monastery that the first serious inroad 
was made upon them. Sir Walter Scott’s description of 
a woodland scene in another part of merry England, 
as it appeared soon after the Conquest, may well be 
applied to our own district. “Hundreds of broad-headed, 
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short-stemmed, wide-branched oaks,” writes the author of 
“Ivanhoe,” “which had witnessed perhaps the stately 
march of the Roman soldiery, flung their gnarled arms 
over a thick carpet of the most delicious greensward; in 
some places they were intermingled with beeches, hollies, 
and copsewood of various descriptions, so closely as totally 
to intercept the level beams of the sinking sun; in others, 
they receded from each other, forming those long sweeping 
vistas, in the intricacy of which the eye delights to lose 
itself, while imagination considers them as the paths to 
yet wilder scenes of silvan solitude.” 


The woods, extensive as they were, could not with- 
stand the assaults to which they were exposed on every 
side. Every tenant of the Abbot had liberty to take tim- 
ber for his dwelling, wood for his fire and for the many 
needs of everyday life for which iron is now chiefly used, 
and at the same time his cattle and sheep were allowed 
to feed on the young shoots. In course of time the arable 
and pasture lands encroached in every dire¢tion, till at 
length the woods of Low Furness, with the exception 
of Sowerby and Sea Wood, were entirely swept away. 
Those of Furness Fells, though saved from this fate by 
the rugged nature of the ground, rapidly deteriorated, and 
finally became a wilderness of scrub or ‘stunted coppice. 
The northern part of the district is not described at all 
in the Domesday Survey, and the first reference to it— 
the Forest of Furness—is found in tbe Foundation Charter 
of 1127. From that time frequent mention is made in 
ancient records of the woods, in faé¢t, they were the subject 
of constant dispute and litigation until a comparatively 
recent date. 


In the early days when iron was imported from Spain 
and other countries, certain woods were considered an 
encumbrance and destroyed as such. In the Statute of 
Winchester of Edward the First, it is supposed that the 
lord of the soil might not be able without help to cut 
down the underwood adjoining the highways, and in such 
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a case it was ordered that the country people should 
assist him. Even as late as 1549 certain lands are spoken 
of as “full of woods, guid for thieves to wait upon uther 
men’s gaire,’ and again: “guid for fostering of thieves 
and rebellis.” A seventeenth century writer, speaking of 
Ireland, says the English “did by degrees greatly diminish 
the Wood in all places where they were masters, partly 
to deprive the Thieves and Rogues, who used to lurk in 
the Woods in great numbers, of their refuge and starting 
holes.” In the reign of Elizabeth the decay of the woods 
had become so general that several Aé€ts were passed to 
prevent their destruction by “voracious ironworks.” The 
first of these Acts, in 1558, provided: ‘That no _ per- 
son or persons hereafter shall convert or employ .. . to 
coal or other fuel for the working of iron any timber tree 
or timber trees of oak, beech or ash or any part thereof 
of the breadth of one foot square at the stubb end growing 
within fourteen miles of the sea or of any part of the 
rivers of Thames Severn Wye Humber Dee Tine Teese 
Trent or any other river or creek or stream by which 
carriage is commonly used by boat or other vessel to any 
part of the sea upon pain . . . Provided always that this 
A&t shall not extend to the county of Sussex, nor to the 
weald of Kent nor to any of the parishes of Charlwood 
Newdigate and Leigh in the weald of the county of Surrey.” 


How this Act affected our distri¢t is unknown, but it 
was followed six years later by the decree abolishing the 
bloomsmithies of Furness Fells. In 1584 a further Act 
was passed by which the places excepted from the former 
were brought within its scope. The alarm appears to have 
spread into Scotland, for, in 1609, we find an A@ entitled: 
“ Act anent the making of Yrne with Wode,” which states that 
“being informit that some personis vpoun advantage of the 
present generall obedience in those partis (the heylandis) 
wald erect yrne milnis in the same pairtis to the vtter 
waisting and consumeing of the saidis wodes .. . Thairfore 

. commandis ... that nane of thame presome nor 
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tak vpoun hand to woork and mak ony irne with wod or 
tymmer under the pane of confiscatioun of the haill yrne.” 


anes Be The opposition to the use of timber in the manufacture 
woo } 2 ‘ . 

making of iron must have been general throughout the Kingdom, 
strongly 


opposed. during the first half of the seventeenth century, to find 
expression in the literature of the day. Drayton, in the 
“ Poly-Olbion,” 1613, makes the woods of Sussex complain 
of the injury done to them by ironworks :— 


“These yron times breed none, that minde posteritie. 
Tis but in vaine to tell, what we before haue been, 

Or changes of the world, that we in time haue seen; 
When, not deuising how to spend our wealth with waste, 
We to the sauage swine, let fall our larding mast. 

But now, alas, our selues we haue not to sustaine, 

Nor can our tops suffice to shield our Roots from raine. 
Joues Oke, the war-like Ash, veyn’d Elme, the softer Beech, 
Short Hazell, Maple plaine, light Aspe, the bending Wych, 
Tough Holly, and smooth Birch, must altogether burne: 
What should the Builder serve, supplies the Forgers turne; 
When under publike good, base priuate gaine takes holde, 
And we poore woefull Woods, to ruine lastly solde. 
Thus uttered they their griefe .. .” 


A play by Decker, published in 1633, contains these 
lines :-— 
“The yron mills are excellent for that; 
I have a patent draune to that effect; 
If they goe up, downe goes the goodly trees. 
I’le make them search the earth to find new fire.” 


The spoilation of the woods for the purpose of iron- 
making was undoubtedly a most serious matter. For instance, 
it is said that an oak tree per week was allowed to 
a forgeman for the use of his forge, “to be taken where 
he pleased”; and at Faxley, in the Forest of Dean, so 
much difficulty arose from the Abbey’s insistence on its 
chartered right to two forges, and two trees every week 
for their support, that in 1244 the Crown compromised 
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the matter by the grant of upwards of nine hundred acres 
of woodland in exchange for the surrender of the charter. 
It was time “to find new fire.” 


John Evelyn, whose precepts in his “Sylva” saved the tim- 
ber for England’s navies, was no advocate for ironworks, but a 
“declared denouncer” of them. Writing of Sussex, he says 
that in his time, owing to the devastation caused by iron- 
works, little or no sign remained of the ancient Andradswald, 
originally one entire wood of one hundred and twenty 
miles long and thirty broad. “Certainly,” he remarks, “the 
goodly rivers and forests of the other world would much 
better become our iron and sawmills than these exhausted 
countreys, and we be the better the gainers by the timely 
removal.” In another place he expresses the wish: 
“That the exorbitance and increase of devouring iron-mills 
were looked into, as to their distance, and number near 
the seas, or navigable rivers,—and what if some of them 
were even removed into another world, the Holy Land of 
New-England—for they will else ruin Old-England. It were 
better to purchase all our iron out of America, than thus 
exhaust our woods at home, although (I doubt not) they 
might be so ordered as to be rather a means of preserv- 
ing them.” Alluding to a fine oak, Evelyn’s companion 
remarked: ‘“Is’t not a pitty such goodly creatures should 
be devoted to Vulcane?” “So far this noble gent., to which 
I would add ‘Dire,’ a deep execration of iron-mills, and I 
had almost sayd iron-masters too.” 


In the reign of Charles the First, surveyors of iron- 
works were appointed, who were empowered to enter any 
woods that were felled, cut, or corded, to be converted 
into charcoal for the making of iron, “whereby it might 
appear of what condition those woods were that should be 
employed that way, and that they be not cut down con- 
trary to law.” 

Returning to our own district, very little information 
is found in respect of the woods prior to the dissolution 
of the Abbey. Licence was given to the Abbot and Convent 
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in the twelfth of Edward the Third,* to impark the woods 
of “‘Ramsheved,” and “Fournessfell,” and others; but, with 
this exception and that of certain references in connection 
with grants of free-warren, there is nothing of interest 
relating to this subje¢t among pre-Reformation records. 


A return of the revenues of the Abbey was made by 
the Abbot shortly before the Dissolution, and in the “Annals 
of Furness” it is said that, on a fly-leaf of the book in 
which this rental is entered, the following memorandum, 
among others, is written in a different and all but illegible 
hand :— 


“Ttem the voudes in Furnesfels had need to be velle 
luked at—there is ij 
voudes bot siche as hathe byn accostomed as byrche aller 
bayle suffer not the 


survaid to xx! at they tuk no 


the lo or oder falne voudis and at 
voudes to be inclossid.” 


This rental of the Abbot, and the Commissioners’ 
certificate of 1537 of the revenues, furnish the first inform- 
ation in detail with regard to the lands and_ possessions 
of the Monastery, which at that time comprised practically 
the whole of Furness. The certificate states :— 


“There ys moche wood growing in Furneysfells in the 
mounteynes there as Byrk Holey Ashe Ellers Lying lytell 
shorte okes and other Undrewood but no tymber of any 
valewe wherein the Abbotts of the same late Monastery 
have been accustomed to have a Smythey and sometyme 
two or thre kepte for making of Yron to thuse of their 
Monastery And so nowe the said Com’yssyoners have 
letten unto William Sandes & John Sawrey as moche of 
the said woodes that is to saye of Byrkes Ellers Hasells 
old rotten trees and other underwoodes as wyll maynteyne 
iij Smytheys for the whiche they ar content & agreed to 
paye yerely to the Kigges Highnes as longe as hit shall 
please his grace they shall occupye the same xxli 


*Patent Roll—1z Edw. 1, pt. 1 M. 34. Also Furness Coucher. 
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“Also there ys another yerely p’fytte com’yng & growing 
of the same woodes called Grenehewe Bastyng Bleckyng 
byndyng makyng of Sadeltrees Cartwheles Cuppes Disshes 
.& many other thynges wrought by Cowpers & Turners 
wt makyng of Coles & pannage of Hogges according as 
hath alwayes ben accustumed to be made in the said 
woodes to the yerely valewe by estymacyon of xuijli. vjs. vijd. 


“Also there ben xij severall Woods in Lowefurneys 
called Grenesks xl ac. Newclose, lxx ac. Bemolbanke yj ac. 
Greneterne vj ac. Hagspryng xvj ac. Moyselsprynge xvj ac. 
Rownaldwood xx ac. Medoweclosewood vj ac. Bothepark- 
wood xii ac. Sorbywood iiij** ac. Ramsydewood xx ac. and 
Yerlesydewood vij ac. Amounting by estymacyon to the 
nombre of cciilixXix acres with many fayer Okes for tym- 
ber in the same of whiche woodes the late Abbott used 
to fell yerely a certeyn of the Undergrowith for the fewell 
of the Abbey so that the underwoods nowe ben of sundry 
yeres growith notwithstandyng the said woodes ben in 
meatly good state so that ther may be a yerely woodsale 
made there of the Undrewood and other small wood growing 
in the same and not hurtyng the woodes as hit is thought 
by the Com’yssyoners to the yerely valewe of xli.” 


Under the head of fees and wages is the following 
entry :== 
° “vij p’tic’ler Bayleyes in ffurnessfells which keep the 
woods there . . . cijS viij4.” 


An indenture, dated the 12th of May, 36th Henry the 
Eighth, granted to “ Miles Sawrey of Greythwayte in Fornes- 
fells,” yeoman: “ Licence to make a little house and hearth 
called the Ealing hearth upon a convenient place in the tene- 
ment in Graythwayte late in tenure of William Dyxson & now 
in tenure of said Miles & to use such broken wood & 
sticks there & also on any farmhold in Graythwayte in 
the tenure of John Sawrey for the term of 20 years 
paying Ios. a year.’’* 


*Duchy of Lancaster—Leases etc. Miscellaneous Books, Vol. 30. fol. 162. 
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A further licence was given, in the thirty-eighth year 
of the same reign, to Myles and William Sawrey :— 


“To make two little houses and hearths called Ealing- 
hearths on their tenements in Furnessfells (co. Lancs.) & 
to take broken wood & sticks there & on all other men’s 
farm holds in Furnessfells for the term of 21 years 
paying 40s. a year.’’* 

It will be noticed that these ealinghearths are among 
the tenements in Hawkshead and Colton enumerated in 
the decree of Elizabeth, which were exempt in respect of 
the payment of the bloomsmithy rent. They are described 
in that document as: ‘Two little houses called Easinge 
Harthes wth the brusinge wood and the Ealinge Asshes 
ther to be made nowe or late in the (tenor) or occupation 
of Miles Sawrey and Wm Sawrey or of their assignes.” No 
evidence has been met with pointing to a _ connection 
between these hearths and the making of charcoal or iron, 
and the little that is known of them is against this 
supposition; while search and inquiry have failed to throw 
light on the purpose for which the ashes were made. It is 
possible, however, that they may have been used at 
the fulling mills as a substitute for fuller’s-earth in the 
cleansing and dressing of woollen cloth. 


The bloomsmithies, which had been in possession of 
private individuals since the dissolution of the Abbey, and 
which were the cause of the rapid destruction of what 
was left of the woods of Furness, were abolished by a 
decree in the seventh of Elizabeth, 1546, in consequence 
of a complaint from the tenants of Hawkshead and Colton 
to the Chancellor of the Duchy, and of the reports of the 
Queen’s officers, but unfortunately these documents are not 
on record. It is recited in the decree that :— 


“The Quene’s Maties woodes wthin the said Lordshipp 
be sore decayed and dailie more and more are like to 
fall into greater decaye not only by reason of certaine 


*Duchy of Lancaster—Leases etc. Miscellaneous Books. Vol. 30, fol 206. 
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iron smithies ... but also for that the custumarie tenntes 
of the said lordshipps as well for their proper fuell and 
for mainten’nce of their hedges and other necessaries as for 
the reliefe and necessarie sustac’on of their beasts, shepp’ 
and other cattall have alwaies heretofore tyme out of the 
the rem’ebrance of man yearly used and yet yearly doe 
use to fall and cutt the underwoodes and to shred lopp’ 
topp’ cropp’ and bruse all other woodes and trees ... and 
did yelde and paie certeine severall yearly rents for the 
said woodes and underwoodes over and besides the rents 
reserved for their severall tenemts . . .”* 


The effect of this was to cancel the lease of the bloom- 
smithies and the wood-leave granted to William Sandys and 
John Sawrey, but the tenants of Hawkshead and Colton 
agreed to pay to the Queen the rent of twenty pounds 
receivable by the Crown under those leases. This rent, called 
the bloomsmithy rent, payable out of and by certain divisions 
of the Manor of Hawkshead and not charged on particular 
persons, has gradually been commuted on the basis of 
twenty-five years purchase, and is now paid only by three 
persons. The following apportionment is taken from a 
document dated 1696 :— 


“In Colton :—Nibthwaite Grange 15s. 11d., Nibthwaite 
Town 14s., Colton 17s. 9d., Haybridge & Kirkthwaite 3s. 3d., 
Oxenpark 4s. tod., Stotpark & Finsthwaite 24s. 4d., 
Haverthwaite & Ridding 16s. 10d., Bouth & Legbarrow 
10s. 64d., Betacre tos. 1d., Parkamore 6s. 2d., Ickornthwait 
2s. gd., Banrackhead 4s. 1d., Abbot Park 4s. 4$d. Sails 
Totilbank & Crakeside 7s. 11d., Rusland 33s., Satterthwaite 
24s., Grizedale 16s. o4d., Dale Park 12s. 63d., Graithwaite 
24s. 8d., Claif 60s.—f£15 13s Id. 

“In Hawkshead :—Hawkshead Quarter 21s. 2$d., Field- 
head Quarter 17s. 13d., Coniston Quarter 24s. 5d., Skelwith 
Quarter 22s. 64d.—f4 5s. 34d.” 

In 1613, when the several bailiwicks comprising the 
Colton distriét were granted away, the bloomsmithy rent 
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was reserved to the Crown, and was payable as follows: 
Colton and its members £2 16s. 8d., Nibthwaite and its 
members £2 5s. 8d., Haverthwaite £3 15s. od., Satterthwaite 
£2 13s. 4d., Sawrey £3 os. od., and Graythwaite £1 4s. 8d., 
—f15 15s. 4d. 

The decree of 1564 secured to the tenants the privilege 
of taking wood in order to make iron for their own use, 
but not for sale; and, as the woods were now under their 
control, a careful watch was kept over them, and the 
work of destruction, though still carried on, was not so 
great as before. The good effect of the decree was soon 
evident, as is shown by a commission issued a few years 
later by the Duchy Court to John Braddyll—Surveyor of 
the Duchy woods in the north parts—John Preston, 
Christopher Preston, and others. Their certificate, dated 
the 1st of June 1567, contains, along with other interesting 
matter, a list of the woods of Furness, as well as an 
enumeration of the species of trees growing in them :— 


“Low Furness— 


Ramesyde—a wood of that name there of 133 acres 
over & besides the marsh ground, growing 
there 500 young plants 800 old scrude oaks 
and 50 dotered oaks serving for reparation 
of tenants houses & for piles in the breaches 
& weares in the Ilande of Wanoo. 


Grenescowe wood of that name there of 72 acres indiffer- 

Neweclose ently besett wth hollin hasle & oller & 600 

& Backe- young plants rI100 strude and topped oaks 

ston Bank & 400 dotered & dry topped oaks—the best 
serve for maintaining breaches & weares of 
seas about Wanoo. 


Ranold of 22 acres with underwood of hasle, eller 

Wood & hollyn—6o young plants 100 old scrude 
oaks 40 dry topped oaks serving purpose 
as above. 
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Sawreby of 220 acres of underwood & goo young 
Booth Park plants 1150 scrude oaks & 50 dotered 


& Arthur & dry topped oaks purposes as above. 
Wood 


Erlesyd of 6 acres underwood hasle hollin & Tyn- 
Groffe cell for hedging. 


Sufficient timber for housebote, ploughbote, hedgebote, 
trouse & tynsell granted to tennants by Letters Patent 
dated 10 Feb., 8 Eliz. 
“Furness Fells— FurnessFells. 


Conyston woods in Hawekeshead of 300 acres of 
Waterhead underwood slenderly beset with hollin ashe 
& crabtree thorn & hasel—zoo timber trees 
Ternchose 2100 saplings roo plants & 100 dotered 
oaks which serve to be brusing for their 

cattle. 


Elterwater of 400 acres underwood slenderly beset with 


Park & hollin & hasel—zoo timber trees 800 sap- 
Skel- lings 100 plants & 100 dotered oaks—for 
twhait firewood & brusing of cattle. 

Brathowe& woods of 300 acres of hollin and_hasel 
Hawkes- underwood 100 timber trees 100 plants 
head field 100 saplings, 100 dotered oaks as afore- 

said. 
Satter- of 860 acres of hollin ashe thorn hasel 


thwait & & birch underwood 4o timber trees 400 
Grisedall saplings 200 plants and 100 dotered oaks. 


Dale Park of 80 acres of hasel hollin thorn & crab- 
tree underwood 20 timber trees 180 saplings 
too plants & 3 dotered oaks. 


Wraa & of 460 acres of ash underwood 20 timber 
Colthowse trees 80 saplings and 30 dotered oaks. 


Sawraye & of 20 acres of hasel thorn hollin & crab- 
Elehouse tree undergrowth 300 saplings. 


Decree of 12 
Elizabeth, 
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Grathwait of 400 acres of hasel hollin & crabtree 
underwood 700 saplings & 300 dotered oaks. 


Consaye of 70 acres of underwood 500 Saplings. 
Close 


Haver- of 400 acres of hasel hollin eller & ash 
thwait Fyns-underwood 500 timber trees 2000 saplings 
knot Stot 100 plants 200 dotered oaks. 

Park & 

Brendwood 


Colton of 300 acres of hollin ash crabtree thorn 
Saile bank birch oller & hasel undergrowth 100 tim- 
Legbarrowe ber trees 100 saplings and too dotered 
Crake oaks. 

Snawth 

Booth Park 

Hollator & 

Louerige 


Nibtwhait wood of 500 acres of underwood as above 
200 timber trees I000 saplings 300 plants 
& 100 dotered oaks.” 


The Commissioners report as to the right and title of 
the tenants to the woods, and, after reciting certain por- 
tions of the bloomsmithy decree, say :— 


“The tennts beinge sufficiently p’vided fore accordinge 
to their lawfull right &————————the quenes Maty maye 
have of the same customary ten’nts to doe wtall at her 
will & pleasure sixe hundred seames of Coles vpon reason- 
able p’ce to be delyyvered nere the water of Wenndermyre 
for space of Twentie yeres next to come.’’* 


The result of this inquiry is embodied in an order 
made in the twelfth year of Queen Elizabeth entitled 
“Furnes Felles a Decree for coles to be delive’d out of 
the woodes there,’ in which it is set out that :— 


*Duchy of Lancaster. Special Commissions, 10 Eliz. No. 180. 
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“Tt doth amongest other things appeare that by reason 
of the————————plentie of woods and under woodes 
growing and being in and upon the quenes majesties 
manor or lordshippe Furnies fells wthin the Countie of 
Lancaster and parcell of the possessions of her highnes 
Duchie of Lancaster, the custum’y Ten’nts of the said 
manors or lordshippes (being sufficiently provyded for 
according to their right & title of & in the woodes and 
under woodes within the said—————————allowed by a 
late decree under the seale of the Duchye of 
as by the same decree more at large appeareth) may very 
well spare yerely six hundreth seme of coles to be delyv’ed 
to the quenes Mats use nere the water of Wenndermyre 
at a reasonable pice for the space of twenty yeares next 
to come or that els there may be conveyently spared to 
her highnes one hundreth and three score acres of under- 
woods to be taken out of Garthwait in the next place 
adjoyning to the water of Wenndermyre and three score 
acres of underwoode to be taken out of Elterwater p’k 
and Coniston in one place next adjoyning to the said 
water and three score acres of under woodes to be taken 
out of Salterthwaite and Grasdale in one place next 
adjoyning to the water as by the said Certificat of the 
said Com’ission more playnely appeareth and forasmuche 
as it is geven to the C. & C. of this Court to understand 
by the Officers & Company of the quenes Majesties 
Mynes Roiall nowe w'tin the County of Cumb’land & 
Westm’lande that her highnes myn’all woorks wthin the 
said mynes nether have nor can have suche success 
increase to & her mats com’odyty & proffett for want of 
sufficient fewell woode & ‘coles to be ymployed there- 
abowtes as otherwise they shold if that want were sufficiently 
supplyed & provided for the wch want the said C. & C. 
having respect and regard to her mats better service do 
think mete shold be supplyed & furnished And forasmuch 
as it is as yet unknown unto the said Officers & Company 
of the said myn’all woorkes where the said p’cells of 
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underwoode do lye or howe the same may convenyently 
serve or help the said myn’all woorks & for that the same 
cannot be convenyently maynteined to have any long 
contynuance with encrease or contynuance of woodes or 
underwoodes (the pasturing & agistmt of the soile thereof 
remayning to the said custum’y ten’ntes & wth the wch the 
said tennts wthowt theire greate hynderans & losse cannot 
dep’te It is therefore this p’sent Terme of the blessed 
Trynetie in the xijth yeare of the reigne of or said sov’eigne 
lady Quene Elizabeth for the considerac’ons aforesaid & for 
that the said Commissioners have so certifyed as is afore- 
said and that the said custom’y ten’nts of the said manot 
of Furnies Fells have heretofore of their own voluntarie 
will offered the same (as by verye credyble 

the said C. & C. are geven to understande) ordered & 
decreed by the said Chauncellot & Counsaile that the said 
custom’y ten’nts of the said manor or lordshippe of Furnyes 
Fells shall yearely at all times hereafter and from tyme 
to tyme upon a reasonable request thereof to them to be 
made & and at sutche tymes onelye as by the said 
officers mynysters or cumpanye or their assignes shall be 
reasonablye requyred delyv’ or cause to be delyv’ed unto 
the said officers ministers or company of the said myn’all 
woorks or their assigne or assignes to be ymployed & 
bestowed by them in & about the same works & not 
elsewhere six hundreth seames of good & sufficient coles 
at such convenyent place nere to the said water of Wynn- 
dermyre as the said Offic’s or ministers shall appoynt & 
so that the said Officers ministers or company or their 
assignes do paye reasonably for the same and for the 
cariage thereof the said yerely delyv’y of coles to contynue 
untill such tyme as by the said C. & C. it shall upon 
further advise & considerac’on be thought otherwise requisit 
& convenyent.”t 


In the same year, 1569, a survey of ‘“ Park Amore” 
says: “that Wm. Sandes, late receivor of Furness, deceased, 
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cut down there 18 years ago 50 acres of wood & made 
it into coles for certain iron smithies which he had in 
farm of the late King Henry vim. And the same in 
~Lawesone Park where he cut down 6 acres about 20 years 
ago for the same purpose.’’* 


The following, taken from certain pleadings in 1584, 
gives an interesting description of the land which, with 
the exception of a few clearings of no great extent, spread 
over the whole of Furness Fells in the days of Elizabeth: 
“Also other lands barren heath and rocky stone grounds 

. pasture grounds the herbage of most of which is of 
very small yearly value some not worth 1d. yearly This 
pasture was not anciently enclosed and a great part is 
not yet enclosed on it grow weeds and underwood the 
brosing and lopping thereof for the feeding of cattle and 
sheep of the customary tenants has always belonged .. .”¢ 


“Timber for building and greenwood for burning” was 
the rule for the guidance of those who had the right of 
taking wood belonging to the Crown. The regulation, how- 
ever, was evaded on every possible occasion, owing no 
doubt to the inability of the tenants to grasp the fact 
that the trees growing on their lands could belong to 
others; consequently presentments and amercements in the 
Manor Court for trespass in connection with the woods 
were perhaps more numerous than for any other offence. 
Pleadings in the reign of Henry the Eighth, relating to 
Cartmel Fell,t contain a reference to a death-bed confession 
of wrong done by taking timber without the consent of 
the lord of the manor. “And after the seid Robert 
lying on his death bed and beyng moued wth conscience 
sent for the seyd def. and shewed hym that he had fallen 
& cut many tymber Trees and other Woodes of the said 
def. growyng upon the p’miss & had buylded houses wt 
the same upon his own p’per enh’itance to the losse & 
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dish’itance of the seyd def. & contry to right & conscience & 
required the seid def. to forgive hym and willed & c’mandyd 
Isabell then his wif named in the seid bill to pay to the 
seyd def. xL8 in recompence of the seyd losse & wast which 
the seid Isabell paid to the same def... .” 

In High The question of wood-right, however, was not finally 

Furness. ~~ settled till 1586, when, by the verdiéts of juries of the 
customs of High Furness, the rights of the tenants were 
clearly defined. It was declared that the “heretofore devid- 
ing p’celling and porcony’g of ten’ts hath ben a greate 
decaie and ympov’ishment to this lordishipp 
and to the utter spoile and utter wasting Her Maties woodes 
there.” The verdiéts touching the woods are set out in 
the two following items :— 

“tz, Item—That no p’son or p’sons shall hereafter fell 
or cut downe any tymber or tymber trees wthout deliv’y of 
the bailiff there for the tyme being according to our 
custome nor topp any yonge saplings untill they be tymber 
trees uppon payne of ey’y suche defaullt to forfeite vjs viij4 
and also that the bailiff for the tyme being shall wtbout 
favor or affection deliv’r necessarie tymber to ev’y ten’te 
and occupier according to our saide custome. 

“12. Item—Further it is ordered by the jurie above 
saide that no ten’nte or occupier nor any other p’son or 
p’sons shall hereafter b’gagne sell give or ymploye any 
kinde of underwooddes topps lopps cropps or other wooddes 
or any p’te or p’cell of the same out of this Lo. nor pill 
cut downe or carie awaie any other man’s ellers hollings 
garthings or other -wooddes wthin this Lo. sub pena 
1ij8 11ijo.”’* 

apes In 1609 a jury was appointed “for inquiring of cer- 
Low Furness, tayne Articles towching his Mat’ woodes,” and the following 
verdicts were returned in respect of Furness Fells :— 


“Woods in Furness Fells, 12 March, 1609. 


1—No ground fit for coppices or springes in the 
3 bailiwicks. 
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2.—Since last survey held 28 Sept. 1607, all offenders 


were presented & fined in the bailey Court; all 
timber trees cut down were used for repairing the 
tenants houses when they stood in need thereof ; 
tenants have right by custom to all underwoods 
wth topping lopping shredding & bruising as _fire- 
boote, hedgboote, ploughboote & carteboote. Present 
Christt Satterthwaite for felling 1 ash & selling 
it to Edw. Barrow a sadler against the pain. 


3.—No wastes or spoils made. 


4.—No wood ground converted to other uses. 


5-—No ground fit to be coppiced. 


6.—No waste fit to be converted into woods. 


7.—No money detained. 


8.—No copyhold estates in 3 bailiwicks. 


Present John Seele of Bencragge for carrying an oke 


sipline out of the Lordship being met with the 
same against paine. 


Present Wm. Ashburner & Jas. Lindowe of Seathwaite 


The 


for carrying a pair of crockes or seales out of 
the lordship being met with the same against 
paine.* 


lands in the bailiwicks of Nibthwaite, Colton, 


Haverthwaite, Sawrey, and Graythwaite were purchased in 
fee from the Crown in 1613t by William and George 
Whitmore, who, in the course of the following year, sold 
to the customary tenants the freehold of their estates. 
The grant of 1613 reserved the bloomsmithy rent to the 
Crown, but included woods and timber, with the exception 


of such 


trees as the King should sell or dispose of within 


three years after the date of the grant, and it may be 
taken for certain that every timber-tree within the parish 
of Colton was swept away during that period. 
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Parliamentary The Parliamentary Survey of 1649 supplies some further 
SENS information about the woods of Furness Fells. A memor- 
andum states :— 


“There are growing upon the lands of Customary 
Tenants in High Furneis between three and four thousand 
Timber Trees (most of them but of small growth) which 
we estimate worth to be sold Decxiuili, xs,” 


Rampside Wood, which has now entirely disappeared, 
is referred to in this Survey: “The said wood called 
Rampsyde wood is enclosed with a good hedge and 
adjoineth to the dwelling house of Mr. John Knipe 
of Rampsyde (a papist and under sequestration) containing 
as aforesaid forty acres of brushy and scrubby ground 
worth per acre 6s which over and above the said yearly 
rent of 6s we estimate to be worth per annum _ xiili.’* 


Depositions The following depositions relating to woods in Upper 
es Furness were taken in the year 1638:— 


“Wm. Sawrey of Waterhead in Upper Furness, gent. 
aged 58 years deposes—Accounts of trees cut down by 
various people for different one purposes. Arthur Benson 
of Skellwith had 1 timber tree cut down and sold same 
for a forge hammer shaft or beam. Woods taken & cut 
down by several persons for coleinge but ,does not know 
by whose licence. 


“Edw. Braithwait of Fieldhead in bailiwick of Hawkshead 
deposes—A great number of oaks have been cut down in 
last two years in the tent of sd Arthur Benson & were 
prepared (amongst other uses) for making 4o loads of coals.” + 


Grane Very little is said about woods in the grants to the 
ree Duke of Albemarle by Charles the Second of the Lordship 
and Liberty of Furness. “Woods underwoods and trees 
and all the land ground and soil of the same woods 
underwoods and trees” are mentioned, and licence was 
given to the Duke “to deafforest any of the said premises.” 


*Parliamentary Surveys. Lancashire, No. 14. 
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A particular attached to the second grant specifies: “All 
those rents or profits proceeding from the wood called 
“Grenehewe’ to wit according to the rate of every tenant 
-within the same bailiwick (Manor of Hawkshead) keeping 
a fire 4d. 37s. 8d.” This rent or “Greenhew”’ was paid 
in 1696 by one hundred and seventy-six persons in Colton, 
and by two hundred and thirty-eight in Hawkshead. Many 
grants of timber upon land in Hawkshead and elsewhere 
were made to the tenants between 1730 and 1750 by John, 
Duke of Montagu, to whom the Lordship of Furness had 
descended from the Duke of Albemarle. The timber is 
described in these grants as: “All and singular the Tim- 
ber Trees young Springs of Wood and Underwood and the 
Bodies and Trunks thereof with all the Bark Boughs Lops 
Tops Crops and Shreds of all such Timber Trees and 
Underwood now standing or growing or that hereafter shall 
grow and arise in and upon those Customary Lands and 
Premises hereinafter mentioned situated lying and being...” 
The purchase money varied in amount from fifteen shill- 
ings to ten pounds, and the tenants agreed to pay the 
greenhew and wood rents as before. 


The woods of Low Furness had practically disappeared 
by the middle of the seventeenth century. Few trees of 
any kind were planted before the Restoration, except by 
the Monks in the demesne lands of the Abbey. In 1607 
the return of a Special Commission states that on the 
site of the late Monastery of Furness there was no overplus 
of ashwood or underwood to be sold for his Majesty’s 
use, and that there were two hundred oaks and saplings, 
mostly decayed trees worth about ten pounds.* 

With regard to the woods of Low Furness, the jury 
appointed in 1609, say :— 

“1—Wee finde that some p’te of the woodes wthin Lowe 
Furneis have bene copiced and springed sence the Thirtith 
yeare of her Mates late reigne till nowe But by reason 
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the fermots of the said woodes who we think ought to 
mayntayne the hedges do not keepe vp & mayntayne the 
same It hath bene some meane to hinder the growth of 
the said springe. 

“2—Do not know of any timber trees cut down or 
sold in any of said woodes to be answered to Crown. 


“3--The following trees have been carried out of 
Grenescowe contrary to former orders. (Thirteen ‘“ stubbed” 
trees). 

“4—Certain copices & springs in Grenescowe, Sarvie 
Pk. & Rampyd wood fallen in decay by reason it is not 
certainly known who ought to maintayne them. 


“‘5—There are in Low Furneis these woodes belonging 
to His Majesty viz. Grenescowe, Sowerbie, Rennode wood, 
Boweth Pk, Rampsyde Wood & Yorleside Grove granted 
by Eliz. to the use of the tenants in sd Manor for repair 
of their houses & barns & defence of H. M’s inheritance 
in Island of Wanye ... Find g stub trees have been 
grubbed up in the last year in Sowerbie & small under- 
wood to the value of a rood & a half of ground & same 
were sold by Thos. Braddill, servant to John Rawlinson 
for 5s. In Ronnode woods to the value of 3 roods have 
been grubbed up in last 8 years. 


“6—Only fit ground to be copiced & converted to 
wood in said Manor is Yearleside Grove. 


“‘7—Presentment of what grew due to H.M. has always 
been made after death of tenants.” 


The customs of Low Furness had been settled in 
1586—as in the case of High Furness—by the verdicts of 
a jury, the eighth item of which relates to timber, but no 
reference is made to fire and other botes :— 


“That everyone being admytted ten’t shall maynteyne 
his house wth thack and wall and if any defects or decaie 
shall be in the tymber of the saide ten’t for want of 
thacking or wallyng that then suche ten’t is to have no 
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tymber of Her Matie . . . for the repayring of his ten’te 
and yf any ten’nte have gyven or solde or hereafter shall 
give or sell any tymber assigned or delivered for the 
repayre of his ten’te or wth shalbe hereafter delivered 
towardes or for the repa’con of the houses of his ten’te 
that then suche ten’nte so offending shall buy and_ bring 
insteade thereof as muche and as good tymber as the 
same so sold or given was before he have any more 
deliv’ed or appointed and shall forfeit for such offence xs.”* 


A survey of the Lordship of Furness was made _ in 
1662 on behalf of the Duke of Albemarle, who had just 
received the grant of the Lordship, and, in respect of the 
woods, it was found :— 


“That there have been gt quantities of Timber Trees 
and otht woods growg in several places with® this Manor 
out of which the Ten’ts of this Manor were to receive 
such Boots as were due to them by their Custome, which 
timber trees are in a great part wasted and destroyed, so 
that the sd Ten’ts have not for many years past had as 
they ought any supply out of them for their necessary 
boots as aforesd. But how the sd waste hath been made 
when or by whom we cannot be informed by any writs 
or livg evidence.” 

The survey also contains a reference to Greenhew, 
“which is paid at Whitsuntide for every ancient tenement 
2d.” At the time of the Parliamentary Survey this rent 
is returned as worth thirty-four shillings and sixpence per 
annum, while in the bayliffs accounts for the Manor of 
Plain Furness for the year 1602-3, it is entered as Green- 
wood (Virid’ Bosc’), and worth thirty-one shillings and 
sixpence. t 

The Manor of Pennington, more than any other manor 
in Low Furness, is conspicuous by the absence of any 
vestige of the woods which at one time spread over the 
country. Certain proceedings in 1642, relating to the 
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respective rights of lord and tenant, afford a very clear 
and useful illustration of the way in which the work of 
destru€tion was carried on. In their bill of complaint, 
Richard Fleming and others say:— 


“Your orators further sheweth that by the custom of 
the said Manor of Pennington time out of mind used and 
allowed your orators . . . to take and cut down timber 
trees woods or underwoods growing . . . upon their severall 
and respective customary tenements and convenient for the 
necessary repair of their houses . . . as also for their 
necessary cartboot ploughboot and hedgeboot yet now so 
it is may it please your good Lordship that the said 
Joseph Pennington deceased in his lifetime and the said 
Willm™ Pennington since his death . . . have felled and 
cut all or the greatest part of the said timber trees. . 
inasmuch as that there is not sufficient left standing for the 
repair of their houses .. . And the said Will™ Pennington 

doe give it out in speeches that they intend to 
destroy and cut down all the residue and remainder thereof 
as yet uncut down.”* 


The answer of the defendant, William Pennington, 
States -== 


He being Lord and owner of the Manor . . . doth 
conceive that the woodes . .. being parcell of the free- 
hold doe properlie and of right belong unto him . . . soe 
that 1f anie woodes were cutt downe by this Defendant’s 
late father . . . he conceiveth (by the favor of this 
Honourable Court) they might lawfullie doe the same. 
But this Defendant saith that there is noe greate store 
of woodes groweing upon the said manor and that a 
greate parte of such woodes as were groweing within the 
said manor att the time of the death of this Defendant’s 
late father the Complainants and others the confederates 
in Pennington aforesaid taking the benefitt of these dis- 
tracted tymes . . . have felled cutt downe stubbed grubbed 
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upp and carried awaie makeing use thereof for fires and 
for burneing of lime killnes which they ought not to have 
done without the licence of this Defendant as this Defend- 
.ant hopes to prove diverse within . . . having been 
heretofore amercyed for cutting downe woodes there by 
the homage thereof.’’* 


In answer to one of the interrogatories, a witness 
deposed: ‘‘ He in his former yeares having cause to build and 
wantinge wood for that purpose did repaire to the lord 
of the said mannor and entreated him that he might have 
some wood for his buildinge and he replied and bid him 
take one or two soe that for everie one he tooke he 
would set or plant two.” 


From answers to other interrogatories, we gather that 
the trees growing within the Manor were ash, oak, holly, 
and crabtree, and that, as in the neighbouring manors, 
these belonged to the lord. After several years of litiga- 
tion the matters in dispute were compromised, and, among 
other things, it was agreed that the tenants should take 
wood growing on their tenements “ Seu’ally for all necess- 
ary bootes and husbandry geare not comm’tinge wast and 
plantinge two trees for evr’y tree they fell or cutt down 
of the same kind.” At a Court Baron of the Manor held 
in 1613, it was “found that every one of the tenants of 
Pennington ought to pay to the Lord one penny for 
greenwood called Grenehew, which said penny hath not 
been paid for eleven years now last elapsed ... Also 
they present that Edward Fell did cut an ash against 
the pain, therefore his is amerced 3s. 4d.” Among the 
amercements at a court in 1670 is found: “Thomas 
Brockbanke for cropping of Bryan Fell’s wood and carry- 
ing it away, therefore he is amerced as in the margin” (3s. 4d). 

The question arose in 1615 as to the right of wood 
in Sowerby, and a decree, after reciting the grant by the 
Crown to Robert Cansfield of the wood with its soil and 
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ground containing sixty acres and all the trees, “ saving 
the rights of all persons having any lawful rights in the 
premises,” orders, as it appeared on the return of the 
Commissioners: “that the wood had always been taken by 
his Highness’ tenants of Low Furness for the necessary 
reparation of their dwellings, that the same should be 


Kirkbylreleth preserved for their use.’”* In the Manor of Kirkby Ireleth 


an 
Muchland. 


The ‘‘botes.”’ 


Woodlands 
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the 
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century. 


the lord had a discretionary power of appointment of the 
timber for necessary repairs, but the tenant could take 
the “loppings croppings and bruisings” of the trees grow- 
ing on his tenement; while in Muchland the tenants 
repaired their dwellings and buildings at their own cost, 
and the timber growing on the copyhold and customary 
lands in this Manor still belongs to the Crown. 


As illustrative of one of the various “boots” or 
“botes” mentioned in the preceding pages, the following 
interesting reference to the ploughs used in bygone years is 
taken from the “Annals of Cartmel”: “I have heard my 
father and other old persons say that it was, in their 
early days, quite common to cut suitable pieces of wood 
for ploughs out of the woods and hedges, in the morn- 
ing, and to iron and plough with them before night! In 
order somewhat to season the green wood, it was held 
over a blazing fire made of gorse, fern ‘and small dry 
branches of trees.” In some of the more remote parts of the 
Lake District it is still customary to top the ash trees, and 
large numbers of these pollarded trees may be seen stand- 
ing in the hedgerows. A double purpose is served : by allowing 
sheep to browse the toppings, which afterwards are used as 
raddles for fences, and thus we have a survival of the 
two ancient botes—sheep-bote and hedge-bote. 

A traveller looking over the Woodlands of Furness 
from the opposite side of Lake Windermere, early in the 
eighteenth century, saw nothing “In many places but 
unpassable hills, whose tops, covered with snow, scemed 
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to tell us that all the pleasant part of England was 
at an end.”* We have to wait till the days of West for 
the first description of the woods of Furness. For sixty 
_years they had been protected and preserved with the 
greatest care. In the year 1749 a quantity of fir-tree 
seed was brought from Bristol by the Machells for the 
“improvement of the estate.” Planting had been done on 
a large scale, and was continued in later years. In 1782 
Miss Ford planted 5300 oak trees on her estate at Grizedale, 
and 13,800 in the following year,—‘ No oak can grow so 
crooked but it falleth out to some use,”—and in 1784 land 
was ploughed and planted with 12,000 ash, and 46,000 
other trees. The natural beauties of the Furness district 
were beginning to be appreciated at the time when West 
wrote his “Antiquities.” Beautiful as the distrié still is, 
it had not, in 1774, suffered disfiguration in its choicest 
places. The unsightly cotton mills had not yet come into 
existence, railways were undreamed of, and _ the _iron- 
works of that day, nestling among the trees in the valleys, 
and the bustle and stir around them, tended to give life and 
colour to the scene, rather than to mar its beauty. “The 
road,” says West: “lies along the banks of Coniston lake, 
five miles in length, through woods that frequently conceal 
it from the eye, then, opening at once, shew its indented 
shores, tufted with wood to the water edge. A peninsula 
far advanced into the lake raises its head, crowned with 
trees. The west shore is steep rocks for some way; then 
changes to softer features of rich and fertile fields, inter- 
mixed with woods ... The land about Hawkshead is 
fitter for pasture, sheep-walks, and wood, than for agriculture. 
The last article is become a great object since the beginning 
of this century, by the reintroduction of furnaces and 
forges for making and working of iron . . . since that 
they have found the means of improving part of their 
lands into meadows, and preserving their woods for the 
use of the furnaces; which has raised the value of the land, 
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within these fifty years, to many times the value it was 
before . . . Whilst the villians of Low Furness were 
employed in all the useful arts of agriculture, the wood- 
landers of High Furness were charged with the care of 
the flocks and herds . . . and, in winter, to browse them 
with the tender sprouts and sprigs of the hollies and ash. 
This custom has never been discontinued in High Furness; 
and the holly-trees are carefully preserved for that purpose; 
where all other wood is cleared off; large tra¢ts of common 
pasture are so covered with these trees, as to have the 
appearance of a forest of hollies. At the shepherd’s call the 
flock surround the holly-bush, and receive the croppings at 
his hand, which they greedily nibble up, and bleat for more.” 


Pennant, who made his tour through the district in 
1772, travelled up by the side of the Crake: “along a 
narrow glen on excellent roads, amidst thick coppices, or 
brush woods of various kinds of trees, many of them 
planted expressly for the use of the furnaces or bloomeries. 
They consist chiefly of birch and hazel: not many years 
ago ship loads of nuts have been exported from hence. 
The woods are great ornaments to the country, for they 
creep up the hills: The owners cut them down in equal 
portions, in the rotation of sixteen years, and raise regular 
revenues out of them; and often superior to the rent of 
their land, for freeholders of fifteen or twenty-five pounds 
per annum are known to make constantly sixty pounds a 
year out of their woods. The Furnaces for these last sixty 
years have brought a great deal of wealth into the 
country ... . The roads (after leaving Hawkshead) are 
excellent amidst fine woods . .. In one place observed a 
Holly Park, a tract reserved entirely for sheep, who are 
fed in the winter with croppings .. . Observe that the 
tops of all the ash trees are lopped and was informed that 
it was done to feed their cattle in Autumn, when the 
grass was on the decline, the cattle peeling of the bark 
as a food.” 


He also observed that “Furnaces abound in these parts, 
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and various sorts of implements of husbandry are made 
here.” If the former excited no interest, they do not appear 
to have given rise to any displeasure. A writer in the 
.“Gentleman’s Magazine” of 1803, speaking of the woods 
of Furness, says :— 


“The holly trees, which lately graced every jutting 
rock on our steep hill-sides, were much valued for the 
use of sheep, which are said to have fattened as well 
upon its croppings when fed in winter as with oat sheaves 
(for the leaves of that tree become devoid of prickles 
when it grows ancient and begins to decay at the heart), 
are now nearly all cut down; a birdlime manufacturer having 
established himself in the neighbourhood who bought the 
trees for the bark, and such of them as had sound wood 
were sawn into thin boards, and met a ready sale to the 
callico printers to cut their patterns upon, and to cabinet 
makers for veneering their fashionable ware. Oak timber, 
within 70 years past, was very plentiful, and used to be 
sold upon the spot for 3d. to 4d. a foot to ship carpenters, 
who built many vessels on the outlet of the river Crake 
the western boundary of the parish; but timber being 
exhausted, and so advanced in price, this business has 
been long at an end. 


In the eighteenth century a tree that had escaped 
mutilation was quite an unfamiliar obje¢t in the Furness 
district. In his “Guide to the Lakes,’ West speaks of 
the beach at Coniston being adorned with a cot “set 
under a full topt tree.” It was a common practice to 
“shroud” or lop oak and other trees in order to obtain 
wood for charcoal, as well as for the usual “botes.” 


During this century there were but few trees of any 
size in Furness, and these few were preserved in pleasure 
grounds and parks. In 1787 some timber required at 
Nibthwaite Furnace had to be brought from Scotland, as 
there was “no oak to be had in this country.” Any 
tree of unusual size, such as the Graythwaite oak, and 
was a well-known 
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landmark of the neighbourhood. Long before a tree attained 
its full growth it was either cut down, or lopped of its 
branches. In other parts of England, the destruction of 
the timber trees was looked upon as a thing to be 
deplored, but no trace is to be found of any such feeling 
towards the woods of Furness. Whatever reluctance may 
have been felt in laying the axe to the tree, it was owing to 
the prospect of some further gain, not to any appreciation of 
its beauty or grandeur. ‘We likewise fear,” writes Myles 
Postlethwaite from Backbarrow in 1770, “that all the oaks 
fallen, tho’ large, will prove remarkably sappy. This growing 
in much the same situation, will also want heart, and by the 
freshness of its top it has that appearance. Be pleased then 
to respite the old gentleman till his locks become more gray, 
that his heart may have a chance to grow better, and by 
that means he may at least be comfortable to those who 
have waited for his reformation.” 


We have seen in the foregoing pages that King 
Stephen’s Forest of Furness underwent a process of gradual, 
but certain diminution and decay from the time of the 
Foundation Charter to the Dissolution. It did not long 
survive the fall of the Abbey, and in the course of a few 
years the pillage of the ancient woods of Furness was 
also final and complete. There remains no ivy-clad wall 
or broken column to tell of their former greatness, and to 
offer a silent rebuke to the materialism of succeeding ages. 


Though the woodlands of Furness may have lost their 
grandeur, they are still none the less beautiful, and the 
object of an almost inexhaustible interest. Our search for 
the bloomsmithies, and the remains of iron-works of the 
olden time, has led us to wander far into their recesses, and 
we have now reluctantly to retrace our steps. We should 
like to dwell a little time longer amidst their solitudes; to 
say a few words appreciative of the humbler trees and 
lowly plants that cluster around the knees and feet of 
their overlords; and to plead—however unprofitably—for 
the “wandering children of the fields and woods.” But 
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our subject forbids any such digression. We have, how- 
ever, long since left behind the lowlands of Furness, and 
for the rest of our way the path lies in pleasant 
_places—winding in and out of the valleys, by moor 
and stream, and along the silent shores of the lakes— 
once filled with the busy hum of industrial life, but 
nowadays associated chiefly with pleasure and enjoyment: 
quiet resting-places by the wayside of life, in which time 
passes like a summer holiday. 


Early 
references. 


CHAPTER EH, 


THE CHARCOAL. 


HARCOAL and its use in Furness for the purpose of 
iron-making is first mentioned in the Abbey Coucher. 

In the agreement already referred to between the Abbot and 
Hugh de Morisby relating to iron ore, dated the 3rd of 
April 1271, the Abbot and Convent granted “pasture in 
Moushil ... for the horses of the said Hugh which have 
carried stone mineral and coals (carbones) for the mainten- 
ance of the hearth aforesaid.” A place called ‘“ Colestud” 
is mentioned in the Coucher ;* also “Colepittes in Aldefelde,” 
or the “colepits in the old field,’t as the site of an acre 
and three perches of land at Bardsea. In another documentt 
registered in the Coucher reference is found to three acres 
of land at ‘‘ Colepot-hyrstis”’ between ‘‘ Broghtonehevede et 
Broghtonbecc.” The words “pit”? and “ pot”’ being synony- 
mous, “ Colepot-hyrstis”” undoubtedly means “ Charcoal-pit 
hursts, or woods. The grant of lands by William of Lancaster 
to the Prior of Conishead in the reign of Henry the Third 
gives “the dead wood in Blawith for making coals (mortuo 
bosco in Blawith ad carbones) wherever it can be found”; 
and the certificate of 1537 refers to the letting of wood, 
“that is to saye of Byrkes Ellers Hassels old rotten trees 
and other undrewoodes as wyll maynteyne iij Smitheys.” 
The certificate also speaks of the “ makyng of coles,” and 
and liberty to make them is granted to the customary 
tenants of Hawkshead by the decree of 1564. At the King’s 
Court held at Hawkshead for the “Manor of Furness 
Fells above the Ravenstie” on the 15th of January, 


*c_xu—Merton, 6. {CCLxx111— Berdesey, 3. tccxx1v—Ulverstona, 20. 
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29 Henry the Eighth, 1537, several persons were amerced for 
“makeinge coals” of the King’s woods in Furness Fells, 
and using them in their trades; and in the Court held 
in the thirty-fourth year of the same reign: “ Richd Burnes 
of Icornetht amerced 3s. 4d. for burning Coals & selling 
the same out of the Lordship without licence.’ Similar 
amercements occur at almost every Court. In one case, 
five persons from Plomegrene (Finsthwaite) were each 
amerced two shillings, and in another, six ‘ Blackesmythes 
from Ridding” were fined the same amount. Several 
entries in the parish registers of Ulverston, Hawkshead, 
and Colton relate to colliers, one of the earliest being a 
burial at Ulverston, in 1598, of “a daghter of a collier 
of blawth.” Between the years 1564, the date of the 
bloomsmithy decree, and 1665-6 in which the Manor of 
Hawkshead was granted to the Duke of Albemarle, char- 
coal and charcoal-making are frequently mentioned in the 
numerous surveys and other records relating to the Manor, 
but the references are brief and disclose nothing of interest. 
The boundary called the “ Ravenstie,’ mentioned above, 
divided the ancient Manor of Hawkshead into two parts, 
and is referred to in a manorial record, without date but 
evidently belonging to the early part of the eighteenth 
century, as a boundary “either of nature or art” of which 
all traces were then lost. The name of Colton, by which 
is known the lower division where most of the iron was 
made, is suggestive of “Coleton” or Charcoal-town.” 


The following memorandum, taken from Mr. Henry 
Swainson Cowper’s “ History of Hawkshead,” relates to a 
supply of charcoal for Force Forge :— 


“The 4th day of August 1662. 


Memorand. That Mr. Thomas Massock chirurgion the 
day and yeare abousaid haue sold fourteene wainloads of 
charrecoales to be deliuered at Boweth unto William 
Rawlinson of Graythwt for x1xs a loade at pitteing, and 
hath receiued vii in pte of paymt thereof and the remaindr 
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when they are deliuered, wch is to be at or before the 
xijth day of O@tober next wittnes my hand the day and 
yeare about written. 
Tho: Mossocke. 
wittnes Margaret Bayley 
Xx Marke.” 


In the same place it is said that, thirteen years later, 
Colonel Fleming informed his brother that coals at 17s. a 
ton were delivered at Coniston. 


That wood was scarce in Furness at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century is evident from the fact that the 
charcoal required for the first of the smelting furnaces 
had to be drawn from a very large area, indeed, Furness 
itself provided but a small proportion of the quantity 
used in the distri€t between the years 1712 and 1730. 
West mentions that William and John Machell purchased 
943 timber trees from Walter Strickland of Sizergh for 
use at the Backbarrow works. The date given is 1710, 
but the purchase was made several years previously, and 
consequently the charcoal would be consumed in _ the 
bloomery forges, probably at Keireholme Forge, which then 
belonged to the Machells. 


Protected coppice woods existed but to a very small 
extent in the early years of the century, and charcoal was 
made chiefly from the loppings of timber trees and from 
the underwoods. The number of persons who supplied 
charcoal in 1714 to Backbarrow alone was one hundred 
and thirty, and in the same year the Company had seventy 
woods in their own lands, most of which were purchased, 
but in some cases a wood-leave of 8s. 6d. a dozen or load 
was paid for the charcoal got out of them. Many of 
these woods were very small and hardly worthy of the 
name, but charcoal was so precious a commodity that 
every parcel, however small, was welcomed and sought 
after. Anyone who could gather together a bag or two 
was encouraged, and several lots of one bag and upwards 
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were sent in from great distances, for example, three bags 
of charcoal were brought all the way from Borrowdale. 
In 1712 the Backbarrow Company were cutting woods and 
making charcoal at Ambleside, Skelwith, Rosthwaite, Borrow- 
dale, Ulpha, Duddon Bridge, Troutbeck, Borrans, Long 
Sleddale, Winster, Arnside, and in many other places both 
distant and at home. Frequent losses occurred in connection 
with these ventures, chiefly in the case of the smaller 
woods, while the larger ones often returned considerable 
profits. Leighton Wood, purchased in 1713 from Albert 
Hodgson of Leighton Hall for £2300, for many years 
provided a supply of charcoal for the furnace at Leighton, 
enabling it to make what in those days must have been 
considered an extraordinary profit, and, in addition, to 
earn for the Company the substantial sum of £1500. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that the whole of the 
wood was made into charcoal, although that was the purpose 
for which it was bought. Out of the wood at Leighton, 
several vessels were built at Arnside, one of which was 
the sloop “Leighton”; and, among the many uses to 
which the timber was put, may be mentioned :—Wheel 
timber, clog wheels, spade shafts, axletrees, clog soles, 
coffin boards, heart and sap laths, single and double 
spikins, ship nails, barrel staves, and many other articles.* 


The charcoal was carried either on the backs of gallo- 
ways or in clog-wheeled carts. A pair of wheels for the 
latter could be made for half-a-crown, and the cart itself 
cost about three shillings. It was usual to stipulate in 
every wood-bargain that “no galloways should be employed 
in carrying or other work about the said woods without 
being muzzled so as to prevent their doing damage to the 
scions.” Among other references to work in the woods 
are :— 

1717 paid for Soap for the cart wheels. 

12 pounds of butter and 3 quarts of 
tar for wheel grease. 


” 9? 


*¥For prices paid for work see App. D. 
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1717 paid for tar & rosin for preserving the wheels 
from checking. 
» 9, quicksilver, gunpowder, brimstone, hogs 
lard and other things for 8 scabbed horses. 
» 5, tarring the backs of Galloways. 
» », Brandy for horses backs. 
1719 4; me oO cartahorses 7 20, 
3” ay (ho, Galloways’ £26. 
+» 28 Saddles. Girths & Muzzles £5 2s. 
» 9 set of bells for the Galloways 16s.4d: 
5 » Wintering galloways 6d. each. 

The following refer to Leighton Furnace, and recall 
the rebellion of 1715, when the Highlanders touched the 
fringe of the district on their march to Preston :— 

1715 For the value paid the King’s Soldiers, A 


Ransome for the Company’s horses when they 
were taken with the horses of Albert Hodgson 


forfeited by the Rebellion Ios. od. 
1723 Paid for Replevying the Co’s. Horses at the 
time of the Rebellion* £1 14s. 4d. 


The blue transparent smoke, and the turf cabins of 
the charcoal burners are still familiar objects throughout 
the Furness district, though they have long since disappeared 
from every other part of the United Kingdom. These rude 
cabins are probably as ancient as the industry itself, and, 
while at present they are used only by the colliers, there is 
reason to believe that up to 1770 they were shared by the 
wives and children of the men engaged in the woods. 


From fifteen to twenty-five years was the usual growth 
allowed for coppice wood, but fourteen is now considered 
sufficient. “Coals of wood under fifteen years growth will 
be considerably short of the above prices. Pray have no 
concern with such.” 


* Albert Hodgson of Leighton Hall who engaged in the ‘ Fifteen,’’ was 
attained, and his estate confiscated. In 1722, the estate being sold by 
auction, a friend bought and restored it. Leighton Hall descended to the wife of 
Albert Hodgson from the Middletons, a family who liberally supported the cause 
of King Charles 1. 
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The making of charcoal in circular piles appears to 
have been the method adopted in Furness from the earliest 
times, and to have undergone no alteration or improvement. 
-There is evidence of the use of hearths or “charcoal 
burnings” in the early days of the woodland bloomeries, 
by the means of which a dry floor could be obtained, 
giving a decided advantage over the practice of charring 
on the bare, wet ground. The “colepittes” and “colepots” 
of the early charters, already noticed, lead to the belief 
that in those remote days, if not at a later ‘period, 
charcoal was made in holes in the ground, and in large 
walled-hearths. In China, where charcoal is produced in 
considerable quantities, pits or hearths of a similar, though 
more elaborate kind are in general use at the present 
time. The place in the wood, called the pitring or 
pitstead, where the charcoal is made, is a circular clearing 
from twenty to thirty feet in diameter, practically level, 
and usually situated in a convenient and sheltered position, 
with a supply of water close at hand. During the spring 
and summer the wood is cut up, the thicker pieces into 
lengths of three, and the others of about two feet, and 
stacked round the pitring in readiness for coaling in the late 
summer and autumn. A stake is placed in the centre of 
the pitring and the pieces of wood are piled concentrically 
around it, the central pieces being almost vertical, and 
the others gradually increasing in inclination towards the 
circumference. A second layer is added and the top 
covered with more wood laid horizontally, the whole 
being closely packed and the interstices filled with smaller 
pieces. The stack is then carefully covered with coarse 
grass, rushes, or similar material, called cover, and on the 
top of this is spread a thin layer of finely sifted marl. 
The “pit” being now ready for firing, the stake is with- 
drawn and the space filled with dry wood, which is “fired,” 
and afterwards the opening is closed with a piece of turf. 
In about twenty-four hours, when carbonization is complete, 
the colliers carefully rake off the cover, and make the 
surface of the stack quite even. A fresh covering of marl 
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is then spread over the stack, and a sprinkling, or “saying,” 
of water is thrown over it, which causes steam to penetrate 
and effectually cool the charcoal. The sprinkling requires 
a certain amount of skill, and nothing has been found to 
answer the purpose better than a shallow dish, which is 
referred to as a “say” as far back as 1720. This process 
of charcoal burning, if properly conducted, gives a result, 
as regards both quality and yield, not surpassed by 
any othér. It requires no permanent and little moveable 
plant, so that the wood can be charred at the place 
where it is cut, and the trouble of carrying it from a 
distance is avoided—a most important consideration, since 
the wood weighs nearly five times as much as the char- 
coal it yields. 


In the seventeenth century charcoal was used for 
making bricks, glass, lime, and in many metallurgical and 
chemical works; while a considerable quantity was consumed 
by the blacksmiths. Up to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, a great many people in the Highlands of Scotland 
made peat and wood charcoal in their kitchens. There is, 
however, no indication of any such means having been 
employed in this district. It is said: “A flag with a 
hole in the centre was placed over a deep circular pit 
sunk in the earthen floor, and into this: pit the embers 
of the evening fire and any superfluous wood were thrown. A 
plug was fitted over the hole in the covering flag, and 
thus the contents of the pit were converted into good 
charcoal for smithy work, &c. These domestic charcoal 
pits have been filled up long ago, but the covering flags 
may still be observed in some of the old houses in 
Strathdearn &c., where the flags form a part of the kitchen 
pavement. They measure about 3 feet diameter, and the 
hole in the centre of each flag about 3 inches diameter.’’* 


The yield of charcoal from local coppice wood is about 
twenty-three per cent in weight, and fifty in volume, but 


*“Notes on the Ancient Iron Industry of Scotland,” by W. Ivison Macadam. 
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much depends on the way in which the burning is carried 
out. The results of some experiments by Karsten* show 
how widely the percentage of yield may vary in weight :— 


Wood By rapid Charring By slow Charring 
Young oak 16°54 25°60 
Old ¥, 15‘9I 25°71 
Young beech 14°87 25°87 
Old 55 hp a) 26°15 
Young birch 13°05 25°05 
Old - 12°20 24°70 
Young alder 14°45 25°65 
Old - 15°30 25°05 
Young spruce 16°22 2772 
Olds; 15°35 24°75 
Young Scotch fir 15°52 26°07 
Old Fey 13°75 25°95 


The increased demand for charcoal following the 
introduction of the blast furnaces, called for an extra 
number of colliers which the distri€ét could not supply, 
Many were brought from Yorkshire, and probably some 
from other places, as a payment is met with for 
“Expenses with 2 Cheshire men who pretended to be 
colliers.” From 1715 to 1730 the quantity of charcoal 
received by the Backbarrow and Cunsey Companies was 
1270 dozens at each furnace; in 1745, 4800 were delivered 
to Backbarrow and Leighton furnaces; in 1775, 4700 
dozens, from two hundred senders and valued at £8g00, 
went to Backbarrow and Pennybridge, and in the year 
1800, the former furnace took in 2700 dozens. It is 
impossible to form, with any certainty, an estimate of the 
total quantity consumed at the eight furnaces working 
in 1750, but the available supply at this period was 
quite inadequate to keep all in regular work. So great 
was the want that it was customary at times to pick 
through the slag, and gather the pieces of half-burnt 
charcoal which had passed through the furnace; and 

* Quoted by Dr. Percy. 
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frequently entries such as the following are found: “ For 
fetching Coals out of Woodland in the night to keep the 
Furnace going,’ and “Expenses trying to buy charcoal.” 
A cause of further trouble was the shortage on using up 
the stock, a thing of common occurrence, which often 
proved enough to sweep away the profits of the year, for 
instance : “Shortage in Charcoal stock supposed to be chiefly 
owing to having large quantities in stock £1238.” 


The cost of charcoal rose steadily from 28s. 6d. in 
1715, to 4os. per dozen in 1765, and remained within 
half-a-crown of this figure until the end of the century. 


Some interesting references to charcoal have been 
met with in letters addressed to Sir Joseph Pennington 
of Muncaster in 1736 by his Steward, who, writing about 
the furnace at Duddon Bridge then in course of erection, 
says :— 


“And sevtll Bargains of Wood thereabouts made to 
supply wth Coals. And theyt enquiring after yt Woods at 
Muncaster Head & Berk Wood in yé ffells . . . Mr. 
Huddleston, Mr. Soury, Mr. Sandys, Mr. Penny, Mr. Dixon 
of Beckbank & sevrall others who have woodlands, have 
Enterd into Article with the proprietors to supply them 
wth such-Quantays of Coals at a Guinea a load for seven 
years, next comeing, Sufficient to carry on the Work. 
Now there is one Mr. Foord of Counsey, near Hawkshead 
(formtly an Agent to Mr. Hall’s late father) supports a 
Forage of his own, And will give Seven or Eight and 
Twenty Shillings a Load for Coals, wh will tempt Those 
at Liberty to deal wth him. And yor Birk Wood in the 
Fells points to fall in wth him besides yor other woods 
at Muncaster Head and Elsewhere .'. . So we may be 
in less hurry to seek out a market for all yor wood. For 
your Hont can scarce fail to find yor Acct in the Sale 
of Birks Wood to advantage considering how well its 
scituated to the Forage at Counsey and to Duddon new 
Furness, Being about equal distance of six or seven miles,” 
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It will be seen later that competition for the woods 
was keen, and also that the relations between the differ- 
ent ironmasters were not always of a friendly nature; 
_while the wood-owners had a standing grievance, and 
considered themselves badly treated, if not imposed upon. 


About 1780 the Newland Company began to buy 
woods in Scotland, and to erect storehouses on the coast 
of Galloway for the storage of charcoal awaiting shipment 
to Furness. In this year 625 dozens were brought from 
Scotland for use at Newland and Nibthwaite, and many 
journeys were made to Galloway “to look for woods.” In 
a letter calling the attention of his partners at Backbarrow 
to this matter, Myles Sandys writes :— 

“Some of my acquaintance in Ayr have made a_ pur- 
chase of wood near Dumfries value 4500L, and I sce no 
reason why the Backbarrow Co. may not get Coal to 
Pennybridge as well as Mr. Knott to Newland. If Mr. 
Macheli & Co. like I shall try to get some for them at 
so much per dozen delivered at Greenodd, for that is the 
way the Cumberland people buy and I know that 20 dozens 
put on board will not mean more than 16 on your side 
of the water or 16} at most.” 


Nothing came of this proposal, and the Backbarrow 
Company never brought any charcoal into the district 
by sea. 


A large part of the coals for Backbarrow and other 
furnaces was brought down Windermere and Coniston 
lakes by the companies’ boats, which were dragged from 
one lake to the other as business required. The cost of 
boating down the lake from Coniston Waterhead to 
Nibthwaite was one shilling per dozen sacks, and it was 
agreed “to row the Company’s Coals upon Windermere 
to our landing nigh Newby Bridge at 164 per dozen from 
above the Nabb and 114 from below it.” These two 
distances were known as the long and the short voyage. 
A yearly payment of four shillings was made for 
the “privilege of rowing” the charcoal down this lake. 
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The coals from the North were put into the boats at 
Brathay, and those from Westmorland at Bowness, and 
discharged at Newby Bridge, or at Townhead in dry 
season. In connection with the former place is an entry 
for “assisting to dam, lade and dress out ye Pool at 
Newbybridge.”’ The practice of boating charcoal came to 
an end in 1783, and the boats on the two lakes were 
sold. The following letter, written from Backbarrow in 
1750, points to some dispute as to the right of boating 
on Coniston Water :— 


“JY am informed that you are timorous about bringing 
down Coniston Water our Coals, the Partnership have 
also been acquainted therewith and thereupon ordered me 
to send a messenger herewith (to prevent the Coals being 
damaged by standing) which is to give you orders to take 
no stop from any person or persons whatsoever, but to 
proceed and continue to ferry on the said Water as 
occasion shall require till such time as you have contrary 
orders from the Pennybridge Company, and therein the 
said Company will against all persons whatsoever protect 
and indemnify you. Let this then be your sailing and 
fighting orders.” 


At this time the right of ferriage over the whole of 
Windermere was in private hands, and+:in 1726, the 
Backbarrow Company complained of George Braithwaite’s 
“bustle about the boats,” also, at a considerably later date, 
they had cause to write to one of the Braithwaites that 
his man “crowds such quantities of Coals into the Boat 
as not to be able to get her up to the stage without 
discharging many upon the meadow tho’ we expect he 
should deliver every sack upon the stage ... Is now tell 
you we shall suffer ourselves to be imposed upon no 
longer. You will therefore hear from us in a very different 
manner in a few days if the matter is not remedied 
immediately. I am really ashamed to have forborn so long.” 


Most of the woods were purchased privately by the 
wood-agents, a number of whom had to be employed to 
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look after the cutting and charring. Correspondence between 
these agents and their masters gives us an insight into 
their methods. One of the agents, writing in 1751, reports:— 


“After you were gone my brother and I went to 
Penrith and I had the luck of treating with Mr. Hasell 
before that he knew of Knott, and I agreed with him 
for the coal at eighteen shillings per dozen at the pit my 
brother being present. We were to go to Mr. Simpson’s 
to article for the same by the consent of Mr. Hasell. 
We happened to meet with two men which the Steward 
had some business with, so went into his quarters and 
called for a tanket of ale and before it was drunk Mr. 
Hasell sent for the Steward so he went to him. He came 
direttly back and said that all was now void. Knott had 
spoken to his master, and so he would try what he would 
give so we went both of us to Mr. Knott and he bid 
thirty-one and six per dozen, so there could be no bar- 
gaining with him we turned home again ... There were 
two men offered to carry the coal over the High Street 
to Ambleside for 12 shillings a dozen.” 


Myles Sandys, writing about the same time, refers to 
one of these agents :— 


“James Jackson has just gone from me. We are 
greatly obliged to him for his good services, he has bought 
Benson’s of Elter Water Coals for us at 25s. 6d. per 
dozen at the pit they are fired ... He is under a secret 
contract for them and to prevent disputes the sacks must 
be sent as above. This hint will be sufficient. James has 
also made another conditional private contract which he 
hopes will succeed.” 


Another wood-agent, whose services were of the greatest 
value to the partners at Backbarrow, was James Barrow 
of Meathop, and whose letters, written between the years 
1770 and 1790, are full of interesting matter. With 
regard to the proposed purchase of a certain wood, he 
says: “I value the wood for the Trustees, and as I intimated 
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to you before shall befriend you as much in the buying 
as I am able. I hope you’l be no great speaker of this.” 
At another time he writes: “I have paid on behalf of our 
cutter 31s. 6d. being house rent for an old woman pitting 
wood which will make up near 16 pounds paid to Ewin, 
who pleaded yt I might make it up to 20 next meeting or 
otherwise he must leave the work. I think its no worth 
while giving him too much length of teather unless you 
encourage it. However I’ll carry as wheem as I can until 
the bark be peeled and then may have more liberty to talk 
with him.” Again: “I intend meeting my son at Ghyll 
Wood this afternoon where we intend giving our peelers a 
cleansing drink, and would be glad if you’d either come or 
send a person over with my son to look at the wood and 
share with us a sup of good ale, so concludes your ever 
Faithful Friend &c.” 


A further letter says :— 

“Once more gives you the trouble of a few lines 
hoping they will meet with you in good health and gener- 
ously disposed in promising me a good price for a parcel 
of charcoal . . . I once fully thought to have apply’d no 
more to you by reason of my sharp usage at your works 
last summer, which made me think I was not used like 
an old trusty Friend . .. but did not like to look over 
former interests and old acquaintance if I might be look’d 
on as such, but I never recd pay for an odd half-sack 
before. But new Lords new Laws. I am sorry your old 
stocktaker as gone off the stage. He was the man yt used 
the Masters and Country with Impartiality, all the mends 
I now expect to have is to encourage me with genteel 
prices for next year.” 


The public sale of a wood was looked upon as one of 
the few exciting events of the year, and was often the 
scene of a spirited contest between the rival ironmasters. 
A letter from the Backbarrow Company, written from 
Ambleside to John Langton of Cockermouth, shows the 
interest taken in one held in 1779 :— 
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“The Bearer yt Agent will inform you how unfortunate 
he has been in the business of yt intended sale which was 
certainly owing to an extreme over-value put upon it by 
_ the Person you have employed. I’m truly sorry it sho’d 
so happen both on your accot and the Coy’s as it has 
been attended with a good deal of fatigue and expence 
to us & much more to you, so had effect of having prevented 
as fine a Sale as perhaps ever happen’d in this Neighbour- 
hood. I dare believe that was the opinion of everyone 
present. However if it appear not too officious I would 
recommend it to you to get a fresh estimate of yt wood 
& then try the three Companies viz. those of Newland, 
Lowwood and Backbarrow, what each will offer for it, by 
which means, I dare assure you, you may yet fetch the 
full value even you had no estimate. All that I have to 
request is that the Backbarrow Co. may have a fair chance 
of it, having evidently been at the most expence in valuing 
& attendance. We have now three of our Partners beside 
five valuers here who came to attend the sale & had before 
taken three separate estimates.” 


James Barrow is amusing in some of his references to 
these public sales. “To fulfil my promise” he says, “the 
sale of Linegarth Wood am to be the 8th day of next 
month at Mr. Barrows Inn Holder at Flookburg, where I 
hope to see you in great spirit, with a full intent to become 
purchaser, which I flatter myself cannot be done without 
great Resolution of Spirit, and now is the time to get foot 
hould or entrance into the aforesaid Wood . . . The wood 
is 20 years growth. .. . Leighton Co. will have the 
advantage of you in Coal carriage, 12d. per dozen or better, 
but that at this time you should not mind.” In another 
letter he writes, “Low Meathop Woods are going to be 
sold and without great encouragement they are safe to go 
to Leighton as usual, but will hold them good play if you 
back me stoutly”; and elsewhere, “I will give you due 
notice before the sale against which time you must pre- 
pare yourself to stand a hard combat if you intend to 
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overcome Leighton Compy for they will be hard to 
conquer... . I dare venture to say none at the sale 
knows it better than I do, and no person shall know as 
much from me as you shall do, if you fight houghtily 
and procure the charcoal to Backbarrow.” 


When the furnaces began work in 1712, the Back- 
barrow and Cunsey Companies, who were then the only 
ironmasters in the distri€t, entered into an agreement with 
regard to the price to be paid for charcoal, and also with 
a view to ensure a fair share being delivered to each 
furnace. It was agreed that whichever party received the 
larger quantity during the season, they should pay to the 
other half-a-crown for every dozen of the excess. In later 
years, in the event of a wood being offered for sale of 
which only two purchasers were expected, it was usual to 
come to arrangement that neither party should bid against 
the other. One of these agreements, made in Lancaster 
in 1753, reads as follows :— 


Memorandum.—It is this day agreed between Myles 
Postlethwaite for acct of himself and the Proprietors of 
Leighton Furnace and Myles Birkett for acct of himself 
and the Proprietors of Halton Furnace, that whereas there 
are sundry parcels of woods .. . to be sold this evening 
at the House of Thomas Spencer in this town, that what- 
ever prices either party may bid . . . for any of the said 
woods in case the same shall fall into their hands, that 
such parcel or parcels shall be equally divided betwixt 
both parties, each party paying one half of the purchase 
money agreeable to the tenor of the sale, and that in 
case the above wood shall not be sold this evening that 
neither party shall hereafter make any private contracts 
for any of the woods or any charcoal made therefrom... 
and further we agree that neither party shall this evening 
bidvabove: cn. 


This recognition of mutual interests afterwards came 
to be extended, and shared by all the ironmasters in 
Furness. In 1781, the three companies—Newland, Back- 
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barrow, and Lowwood—entered into an agreement for the 
division of all the charcoal produced in the district, of 
which the following is a summary :— 
1.—All the charcoal to be made in the counties of 
Lancashire, Westmorland, and Cumberland shall 
be divided into three equal shares, ‘“‘save and 
except such charcoal as shall from time to time 
be made from woods produced on the Estates of 
the Proprietors for the time being of the said 
Ironworks and any Charcoal as shall be brought 
by sea.” 
2.—An estimate of the quantity expected to be made 
in the ensuing year, and intended to be delivered 
to the respective works of the Companies, to be 
made by each Company and communicated to the 
other parties on the 2oth of February in each year. 
The acting partners to meet on the first Tuesday 
in March and direét to which furnace the various 
parcels shall be delivered, on which occasion the 
charcoal to be brought by land or down Winder- 
mere and Coniston water shall be divided into 
three equal parts. Each Company to have, as 
frequently as circumstances will admit, of those 
persons from whom they have usually or of late 
received it. 
3.—Price for the first year fixed at 36s. at Backbarrow, 
Lowwood, Pennybridge, Spark, Newland, or Nib- 
thwaite, “allowing a proportionate advance or 
abatement in price according to the difference in 
the rate of carriage compared with the price at 
Backbarrow”’ Charcoal delivered between February 
13th and July 5th to be paid for on August 12th, 
and that between July 5th and February 13th 
to be paid for on February 13th. 
4-—No other prices to be paid than those agreed 
upon at a meeting of the Companies to be held 
annually on the 2oth of October. 
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5.—Statements of all charcoal received to be presented 
to the annual meeting. 


6.—Any Company receiving less than one-third in the 
year to have the deficiency made good out of the 
first charcoal made in the ensuing season. 


7-8.—Define the distri¢ts from which the three Com- 
panies are to draw their supplies without any 
attempt to purchase or any interference by the 
other parties. 


g.—The agreement binding for seventeen years from 
1782. Charcoal made from woods under fifteen 
years growth to be 2s. 6d. a dozen less than the 
fixed price. 


The following letters may be cited as illustrative of 
the working of this agreement :— 


(1) From George Knott, Newland, to the Backbarrow 
Company—“ Yesterday I should have bought Mr. James 
Holmes’ Charcoal produced from Mrs. Langton’s wood, but 
we could not agree. I offered him 33s. 6d. per dozen at 
Waterfoot, which I think is a fair price according to the 
time. I give you this intelligence as undoubtedly he will 
be with you before long, when you will know how to 
treat him.” 


(2) From Matthew Harrison, Newland, to the Back- 
barrow Company.—“ Tuesday first is the day fixed for settl- 
ing the price of charcoal for next year, but as Mr. Knott 
has not yet had any intelligence from Quarter-day he thinks 
it would be best to adjourn the meeting till some future 
day, unless you have got an account of the price of pigs 
which will be necessary to be informed of before the 
prices of the coals are settled.” 


(3) From Backbarrow Company to Newland Company. 
—‘“ Mr. Sunderland, Lowwood, has ordered dinner at Capt. 
Wm. Barwick’s tomorrow so whereas on that accot it will 
be necessary to attend. Some of our Co. will be there tho’ 
we have no advice of last quarter-day’s price. If we find 
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Mr. Sunderland also deficient we shall of course adjourn 
and advise you if it suit you not to be there.” 


It would appear that the wood-owners had some cause 
-to complain of the way in which they were treated by 
the ironmasters, in fact, the latter, so long as they could 
agree among themselves, were able to obtain the charcoal 
at whatever price it pleased them to pay. About the year 
1748, the feeling against the ironmasters had become so 
strong that some of the largest wood-owners decided to 
build a furnace of their own, and one was ereéted at 
Penny Bridge. Shortly after this date Myles Sandys writes 
to a friend:— 


“JT remember that I told you the reason of my 
embarking in the Iron Trade, which was on account of 
the great imposition of the Iron Masters upon us and the 
Country in respect of the excess of measure insisted upon 
by them, which really made our Woods of much less 
value than they formerly were. The sacks or bags they 
imposed were some four or five inches wider than common, 
and they insisted on their being filled five feet high, by 
which means the bags contained nearly one-fourth more 
than usual.” 


William Penny of Penny Bridge took the lead in the 
new undertaking, and it was agreed among the wood- 
owners who encouraged it, that all the charcoal on 
their estates should be delivered at Penny Bridge Furnace 
for a term of thirty years. The following preliminary 
agreement, dated the 16th of July, 1748, was drawn up 
and signed by fifty-two local wood-owners :— 


“Whereas the Iron Masters on the North side of 
Lancaster Sands . . . have entered into an agreement to 
receive no Coals at any of their works under a particular 
standard whereby the ancient and customary measure is 
greatly exceeded and the Coals are thereby become of less 
value to the wood-owners. Now therefore it is agreed 
amongst the parties to these presents . . . in manner and 
form following. First that neither we... shall or will 
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for the Term of fifteen years now next ensuing sell or 
dispose of any of their Coals or Copy-woods to any 
person . . . whatever without first consulting and having 
the consent of a majority of the parties herein concerned 
and in order to have a consent of a majority of the 
the parties . . . a publick notice shall be given of the time 
and place of his or their intention of such sale or sales 
and that a majority of the parties . .. then or there 
appearing shall be a full and free liberty from the Coven- 
ants . . . herein expressed. And it is further agreed... 
that if any of the Subscribers to these presents have 

. entered into any agreement to deliver their Coals to 
any of the works at Nibthwaite Newland Lowwood Back- 
barrow Duddon or Cunsey Furnaces for a term of years 

. that they may be at liberty to deliver the same 
according to their agreement and no longer and at the 
expiration of the time of delivery we and each of us 
covenant and agree to deliver what we and each of us 
have afterwards according to the agreement above.” 


In the following month this agreement was elaborated 
and extended, and the new articles were subscribed by one 
hundred and eighty-two wood-owners and other persons 
connected with woods and charcoal.* The parties bound 
themselves to deliver “all the wood which the said 
subscribers shall coal or sell to be coaled being merchant- 
able Coals within a term of thirty years” to William 
Penny and his partners; while the latter were able to 
terminate the contract at the end of one year on giving 
eight months notice of their intention. The price was 
fixed according to a sliding scale based on the current 
price of pig iron at Bristol. The measure was  standard- 
ized, and provision made for the settlement of disputes. 


Backbarrow This important and far reaching movement on the 
Company’s : 
aetion. part of a new company threatened the very existence 


of the older ironmasters. James Machell, who at this time 
had become the sole proprietor of the Backbarrow Company’s 


*Appendix E. 
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concerns, was not slow to realize the fact, and to take 
advantage of his position. His offer of the half-share in the 
Backbarrow Works, purchased from William Rawlinson, to 
the partners at Penny Bridge, resulted in the amalgamation 
of the two Companies. The combination was a_ serious 
blow to the ironmasters at Newland and Lowwood, each of 
whom had a furnace in course of ere¢tion, and it was 
probably owing to their difficulties in connection with 
charcoal at home that the former Company were induced 
to strike out in a new dire¢tion, and to establish works 
in Scotland. Anything but friendliness existed at this 
time between the Fords and the Machells on account 
of a dispute about Nibthwaite Furnace, and this, together 
with the fact that William Rawlinson was one of the 
partners in the new works at Lowwood, was more than 
enough to arouse a strong opposition on the part of the 
two Companies, who did their utmost to counteract and, 
if possible, upset what was known as the “ Penny Bridge 
Wood Articles.” That the ironmasters not concerned in 
the articles lost no time in raising opposition may be 
gathered from an address by the wood-owners, printed 
and circulated by those interested in the new furnace at 
Penny Bridge. It is a matter of regret that the three 
addresses referred to here have not been found. The 
following owes its preservation to the use made of it as 
a book-marker. 


“ December 15, 1748. 


“To the Gentlemen Woobd-OwneErs, Gc. in Lancashire and 


Westmorland. 


““GENTLEMEN, 
N Address being Published and handed to several of 
you Wood-Owners, dated the 1oth of December Instant, 
by some, who would willingly have it believed, that they 
are Wood-Owners, has occasioned us, whose Names are 
subscribed, to trouble you with this, to vindicate ourselves 
from the many false and groundless Things therein laid to 
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our Charge. Tho’ to answer every impertinent Fellow, who 
shall pretend to throw Dirt enough in hopes that some 
of it may stick, we hope will not be expected from us 
whose Chara¢ters are known to most of you. That sham 
Address of theirs, tends to make you, Gentlemen, as well 
as us, to appear in the worst of Lights, we a Set of 
Villians, if we had been guilty of what they have under- 
taken to lay to our Charge and you a Set of People, 
whom neither your Interest, Words, Hands or Seals, or 
all put together, will bind. This treatment of you and us 
justly deserves the utmost Contempt. We doubt not, but 
that you, as well as we, have Penetration enough to see 
from what Quarter this extraordinary Scheme cometh, and 
the Design thereof; nor do we question but you well 
remember the Occasion of the said Wood-Owners Address, 
dated the 4th of July last past, to which we refer you 
to prevent as much as possible, and the Nature of the 
Thing will admit, an uncommon Length of an Address. 
We appeal to your own Knowledge, as to the Truth of 
the Facts therein stated, as every one of you had then 
experienced them, or had them fully attested. You likewise 
will remember the Address of the Ivon-Masters, dated the 
12th of the said July, we shall only observe to you, what 
we know to be Fact, upon one Part of the said Iron- 
Masters Address, viz. an uncommon Caution used in 
Wording that Part thereof, which they were to submit to 
the Determination of Sir William Lowther, Sir William 
Fleming, &c. least a Power, should be given to those 
Gentlemen, or any other, of fixing a Measure for them, 
the Ivon-Masters; and the stretching or sinking of Sacks, 
as plainly appears upon the Face thereof, was the only 
Thing intended to be referred: Cautious enough! The 
Behaviour of some of us, and the most of you, to the 
Ivon-Masters at Whiteflock-Hall is, it seems, to be imputed 
as a mighty Crime and Offence; and so it might be to 
such high and mighty Persons, who, till then, had Lorded 
it over the Country, no Body daring scarce, Cap in Hand, 
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to tell them; that any Thing that they imposed, was 
wrong, for fear of their Resentment. But had not the Jvon- 
Masters had a Meeting of their own, where they hatched, 
contrived, and put in execution, almost total Ruin to 
your, and our Estates; and this at a Time, when Iron 
bore a greater Price than the most sanguine could have 
hoped ever to have seen? And did not some of them 
since go about to fix Boundaries for Coals being delivered 
at particular Furnaces? And have not some of you _ been 
thereby obliged to deliver your Coals at one Furnace, 
when you might have made a better Price for them at 
another, and you then under no Article? And have they 
yet receeded from their unprecedented Ways? Let their 
Praétice yet continued upon the Water decide. Who then 
can have a Face, as a Wood-Owner, to vindicate the 
Behaviour of those Ivon-Masters, or to say they were not 
treated as they deserved? Can you believe that any Num- 
ber of real Wood-Owners can join in this pretended Address 
of the said roth of this Month? What Secret do they 
mean to have discovered, that causes their Wonder now 
to cease? So many of us, as were at the said Meeting 
at Whitestock-Hall, do in the most solemn Manner aver, 
that we had then no Thoughts of erecting any Ivon-Works, 
or going into the Ivon Trade, till some Time after, when 
the unaccountable Conduét of the Ivon-Masters drove us 
into it, in Defence of our own Properties in Woods, and 
that of our Country; the Welfare whereof we have 
sincerely at Heart; otherwise some of us needed not to 
have been out of the Ivon-Trvade, nor to this Day have 
stood reproached by some of the Ivon-Masters for not 
accepting of separate Terms, leaving the Country to them- 
selves. But our Country we are determined to stand and 
fall by. You see the Good-Will of these pretended 
Wood-Owners is not wanting to fix several other Falsities 
upon us, as threatening several, that, if they would not 
subscribe the Articles we offer’d, they should not have above 
twenty Shillings per Dozen for their Coals. This Twenty- 
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Shillings Story, we apprehend. is very injudiciously revived; 
some of you, we dare say, have Reason yet to remember 
that a certain Person, yet living, paid some of you no 
more than Twenty or one and Twenty Shillings per 
Dozen for your Coals: This is reviving old Stories which 
had much better be buried in Oblivion. It is insinuated, 
that by Threats, by Misrepresentations, by base and notori- 
ous Falsities, we prevailed upon several to subscribe our 
Articles. We appeal to you, Gentlemen, whether or no, 
at the general Meeting at Penny-Bridge, our Articles were 
penned to the Approbation of all or most there: And was 
not every Person to your Knowledge courted to take a 
Share in the JIvon-Works along with us? And were not 
a great many of you sollicited afterwards to take Shares 
with us? Were not several of you Wood-Owners, whom 
we apprehended liable to suffer from Resentment of some 
of the Ivon-Masters, told by some of us, that we did not 
desire such to subscribe our Articles for that very Reason ; 
tho’ at the same Time they expressed their Well-wishing 
towards us? And were not several others of you under 
like Circumstances, desired to go and ask some of the 
said Ivon-Masters, if you might subscribe our Articles ? 
Where then is the Pretence of a Design to enslave you? 
We deny and abhor the very Thoughts of it. It is also 
insinuated, that you are bound for thirty Years, and we 
loose at every Year’s End. The latter Part of this is also 
false, as may be seen by any one, who reads the Articles. 
We beg, Gentlemen, your Attention to what some Ivon- 
Masters have told us, and we have heard that they have 
told some of you the same, viz. That we have given too 
great a Price for Coals, more by much than Trade will 
admit of: And others of them have likewise lately told us, 
that we run a very great Risque in giving such great 
Prices for Coals this Year, when greater Quantities of 
Piggs, on Account of the Peace, than usual, are expected 
from America; which in all Probability will run down the 
Markets lower than may be again for the rest of the 
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Term of our Articles. This then being the Case, what 
Sort of Wood-Owners must those be that would lay such 
Misrepresentations to our Charge? Let the Scurrility of 
their Pens and Tongues suggest ever so much against you 
or us, we are determined to pay no Regard to them 
henceforward. We know whose Children they are. We 
do and dare hereby declare to you and all the World, 
that we will never deviate from the Principles of Honour, 
upon which we have always acted, and that we do 
abominate all Manner of Oppression, and doubt not of 
meeting with a suitable Return from you. We are, with 
the greatest Sincerity, 


GENTLEMEN 


Your hearty Friends 


and most Obedient Servants 


MyLes SANDYS 

WILLIAM PENNY 

FLETCHER FLEMING 

JOHN RUSSEL 

MyLes POSTLETHWAITE 
JOHN SCALES 

ISABEL TAYLOR 

LAURENCE HARRISON 
WILLIAM HERBERT Younger.” 


Although no open rupture occurred till several years ee. 
later, the wood articles gave rise to considerable discontent 
among a_ section of the subscribers, led by William 
Rawlinson, and apparently supported by the outside iron- 
masters. Opinion of counsel was taken as to their position 
under the agreement, and the case, with the opinion of 
two counsel, was also printed and circulated, and will 
be read with interest, inasmuch as it gives the iron- 
masters’ view of the questions in dispute. 
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“The CASE of A. B. and C. and many others Wood-Owners 
at and in the Neighbourhood of F.F. in the North of 
England, famous for producing Iron Ore, and Coal-Wood, 
for making Pig, Bar, and Cast Iron, with the Opinions 
of two eminent Councel thereon. 


“YW, P. and M. S. to eminent Esgqrs. in this Part of the 

Country, of large Possessions in Woods, having 
invented a Scheme for turning their Woods to much 
greater Advantage than they ever had before done, tho’ at 
the Ruin of several Iron-Masters, or Proprietors of Furnaces 
in their Neighbourhood, who had been Purchasers for 
many Years before of their Woods, and paid great Prices 
for ’°em; did (in order to draw in all or most of the 
other Wood-Owners, without whose Assistance and Help 
their Scheme could not so easily be brought to Perfe¢tion) 
raise a plausible Pretence that the Iron-Masters in the 
Neighbourhood had entered into a Confederacy to lower 
the Price of Coal-Wood, in order to distress them, and 
other the Wood-Owners, and oblige them to sell their 
Woods at a great Under-value; and having reported this, 
and rung several Changes upon it, up and down the Country, 
the Wood-Owners were greatly alarm’d, and thereby pre- 
vail’d on to come into any Agreement to prevent so 
ruinous a Confederacy. ; 

“THESE Esgqrs, having propagated this Report with 
very great Success, lost no Time in forwarding their 
Scheme: They instantly enter’d into a real combination 
with a few other Wood-Owners, amongst which, was one 
J. M. another Esq.; and a great Iron Master, to prevent 
all the other Iron Masters from getting any Coal-Wood, 
and consequently to oblige them to stop their Works, and 
having for this laudable Purpose, agreed to become part- 
ners, and fixt on a Place called P. B. for the erecting 
of a Furnace for the making of Iron, they, together with 
the said J. M. prepared an article for the Wood-Owners, 
not concern’d in their Partnership, to sign, whereby they 
were to agree, not to sell any of their Woods to any 
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Person whatsoever, except to the then new intended 
Furnace, or to a Furnace called Cunsey, then under Lease 
from the said M.S. at a good Rack Rent; and these 
real Combinators having put the Country People into a 
‘terrible Consternation, and made ’em believe they were 
all involv’d in the same Interest, and that it was high 
Time to prevent the destructive Scheme of the Iron- 
Masters taking effect, appointed a Meeting to enforce 
their own Scheme, and carry it into Execution. 


“THESE Combinators being conscious that many of 
the Wood-Owners at the intended Meeting would be 
unwilling to come into the Agreement, unless a young 
Gentleman of great Worth and Honour in that Country, 
and who had large Possessions there, did the same. They 
therefore took Occasion to sound this Gentleman’s Sentiments ; 
but finding them very different from their own, they were 
put a little to a Stand, which occasion’d many private 
Conferences amongst them, at some of which it was 
resolv’d, that, as their Scheme was big with Profit, their 
Endeavours to bring it to Perfection must not be slacken’d, 
notwithstanding the Sentiments of this young Gentleman ; 
but as it was necessary that some Turn at the Meeting 
should be given, or some Answer ready for such as should 
desire, or wish to have this Gentleman of the Party; It 
was agreed to set up a little Artifice in the Room of Truth 
and Candour, so that their Scheme at all Events might 
be carried into Execution. 


“ ACCORDINGLY the Combinators having prepared an 
Article, (an Abstra¢ét of the most Material Parts whereof 
is below) the Meeting was had and a great Number of 
Seals being plac’d at the Bottom of it, the Wood-Owners, 
(not Partners with W.P.) then present were desired not 
to put their Names to the first Seal, but to leave it for 
the aforesaid young Gentleman, who they said would sign 
it, or come into the Scheme, or to that Purpose, and 
this having effectually anticipated the Inquiry they were 
afraid of, the said A. B.C. and a great many others to 
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the Amount of above Nine-tenths of the Wood-Owners 
in that Country aCtually executed the Articles.” 

(Here are inserted extracts from the agreement of the 
18th of August, 1748.) 

“SOON after the executing this Article, W. P. and 
Partners built a Furnace at P. B. and it is now Work- 
ing to great Advantage. 

“A. B. C. &c. Begin now to Repent entering into this 
Article; and would be glad to be quit of it from an 
Apprehension, not only that Coal-wood will raise more 
Money than what is there stipulated to be paid, but that 
if it is stri¢tly carried in Execution, it will be prejudicial 
to the other Furnaces in that Country, and may in Time 
put a Stop to the Working thereof, for want of Coal- 
wood: and so be of the utmost ill Consequence to the 
Generality of the People in that Country, many hundreds 
of whom do now Support themselves by being Employed 
in getting Leading or carrying Ore by Land and Water, 
or Working at the Furnaces, that being the only Business 
or Manufacture of that Country. 

“THE Farmers of the Works at Cunsey of which M. S. 
one of W.P’s Partners is the Landlord, intend to hold 
over the same for the Seven Years after the Expiration 
of the next Seven Years: It seems therefore by the 
Wording of the Proviso about the Works at Cunsey, as if 
the Subscribers to the above Article were at Liberty to 
dispose of their Coals to whom they please till the said 
Works at Cunsey, come into the Hands of the said W. P. 
and his Partners, and that they cannot in such Case 
incur a Breach of the Covenant. 

“THE above Article appearing to the Subscribers to 
favour much of a Monopoly and to be intended to favour 
one Furnace, and to destroy all the others in that Coun- 
try, they therefore conclude, that no just Refle¢tion would 
lie on them, or any Imputation of Dishonesty be laid to 
their Charge, if they could by any Means avoid complying 
with that Covenant. 
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“THEREFORE, Whether W. P. and his Partners could 
maintain an Action of Covenant against A. if he should 
now deliver a Parcel of Wood coaled, or sell Wood to be 
coaled, to R. an Iron Master not concerned in either 
’ of the Furnaces at P. B. or Cunsey.” 


Counsel say that the articles “are darkly and unequally 
penned,” and give their opinion that the subscribers were 
“at liberty to sell their coals as they please till Cunsey 
comes into possession, but then they might deliver their 
coals agreeable to the covenant.” The opinions are dated 
in January 1750, and at the end of the document is a note 
to the effect that the original case and opinions are in the 
hands of William Rawlinson of Rusland. 


The matter does not appear to have been carried 
further at this time, and although the articles were evaded 
from the first, it was not until 1764 that proceedings were 
taken against certain wood-owners who had refused to 
comply. They had, it is said: “at sundry times sold and 
delivered divers large quantities of Charcoal made of their 
respective Woods to the several other Ironmasters in the 
neighbourhood or to other persons for the use of other 
Furnaces and Iron Works than those belonging to the 
plaintiffs, contrary to the said agreement.” In their answer 
the defendants say :— 


“There are and for a long time past have been several 
Iron Works as well Furnaces for the Smelting of Iron 
Ore and Casting of Piggs and Vessells of Iron as Forges 
for the refining Iron and beating the same into Barrs and 
making Iron Wares ...and that the said Country naturally 
producing and being fittest for the Culture of Wood the 
principal profits of many of the Estates there have arisen 
and still arise from the Wood being cut down at a pro- 
per growth and converted into Charcoal for the use of 
the said Iron Works .. . that the Plaintiffs or their 
Agents about the year 1749 gave out and asserted that a 
Combination among the Ironmasters was in agitation to 
lower the price of Charcoal and took great pains to 
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propagate and instill such notions into the Woodowners 
. . that all or the greatest part of the Woodowners in 
the Country were strongly invited and sollicited by the 
Plaintiffs to subscribe the said Articles and were tempted 
to do so by offers of advanced prices for their Charcoal 
and also by fears and jealousies which the Plaintiffs took 
pains to spread amongst them of combinations amongst 
other Ironmasters to reduce the price of Charcoal and 
that had the subscription been so universal as they believed 
it was designed to be and wished for by the Plaintiffs 
and had the same Articles been in themselves valid the 
consequence most certainly to be expected must have been 
that the Ironmasters could not have been supplied with 
Charcoal and their Works must of course have decayed 
and gone to nothing or else have been monopolized by 
the Plaintiffs (who have already got into their hands all 
the Ironworks in the Country except those belonging to 
Ford & Company and the said Lowwood Ironworks) and 
then the Plaintiffs would have put an end to the said 
Articles and have gotten entirely quit thereof and the 
Woodowners must have taken for their Charcoal such 
prices as the Plaintiffs should think proper to give them 
as in that case there would have been no other persons 
to buy them there being few commodious situations of 
Ironworks in that Country but what are already built.” 


The defendants also said that the plaintiffs would give 
them no information as to the price of pig iron, or the 
basis on which the price of their charcoal was fixed, but 
were told to “take your money and sign receipts or let 
it alone.” 


The action, begun in 1764, was referred to a Com- 
mission who sat at Ulverston, and, on appeal to the 
House of Lords, judgment was given in July 1768 for 
the plaintiffs, declaring that the articles should be specific- 
ally performed, and that the former order of the 14th 
July 1766 should be continued, by which the defendants 
were called upon to pay seven shillings and sixpence per 
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dozen as damages for all charcoal delivered contrary to 
the articles. The defendants were: Wm. Strickland of 
Whitestock Hall, Robert Wilson, Crooks; John and Stephen 
Green, Thomas Robinson, Rodger Sawrey, John Chamley, 
Wm. Mackereth, and Edward Burns. The whole of the 
sum received for damages was refunded by the Company 
to the defendants eleven years after the date of the 
order. 


This decision was final, and put an end to all disputes 
relating to charcoal. We have seen that, soon after the 
end of the term of thirty years, an agreement in respect 
of charcoal was entered into by the three principal iron 
companies, and continued in force up to the year 1800. 
One of the parties, the Lowwood Company, had in the 
meantime ceased to exist, and the Newland and Back- 
barrow Companies had no difficulty in arriving at an 
understanding, by which their interests were defined and 
respected until 1818, when the whole of the iron- 
works in Furness passed into the possession of the former 
Company. 

It is evident that the wood-owners, with the exception 
of those who were partners in the works, have always 
been more or less in the hands of the ironmasters. The 
custom, by which both the measure and the price are 
fixed by the purchaser, is still continued, and the seller 
of charcoal has no other course open to him than to trust 
to the honesty of the buyer for justice to himself and 
ihe Country, * 


Fuel was never plentiful in this district. With the 
introduction of the coke furnaces, supplies had to be 
bought from distant parts of England, and now we _ hear 
of the importation of German coke. The truth of 
the old saying: “He that liveth longest let him fetch fire 
further,” has nowhere been more plainly exemplified than 
ies urness. 
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HE history of iron-making in Furness may, for the 
purpose of this section, be divided into five distinct 
and clearly defined periods. The first dates from the 
earliest times of which we have record, and extends up 
to the dissolution of the Monastery in 1537. The second 
covers the short space of twenty-seven years, during 
which the industry was in the hands of private individuals, 
and which ended in 1564 with the abolition of the bloom- 
smithies. After that year and until 1615-1620, which we 
may call the third period, the manufacture of iron ceased 
to exist as a trade, but was carried on in bloomeries by 
the tenants of Furness Fells to supply their own wants. 
The fourth, that of the bloomery forges, closed in 1720, 
while the fifth, and last period that falls within the scope 
of our enquiry, began in 1711 with the introdu¢tion of 
the smelting furnaces and refinery forges, and has not 
yet come to an end. The following classification will 
therefore be adopted in treating of the works: the bloom- 
eries, the bloomsmithies, the bloomery forges, and the 
furnaces and refineries. 


Before proceeding to deal with the bloomeries, it will 
be necessary to consider the probability or otherwise of a 
knowledge of iron-making having existed in this part of 
the country in pre-Norman times, which, as regards the 
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Furness. distriét, must for all praétical purposes be 
considered prehistoric. Most semi-barbarian nations were 
acquainted with the use of iron, and often attained 
considerable skill in the fabrication of arms. It is said 
‘that the inhabitants of North Britain, who fought against 
Severus, were naked, but wore rings of iron round their 
arms and bodies. Whether these articles were made 
by the natives, or received in exchange, it is useless to 
conjecture, but, while the improbability is great, we are 
not justified in concluding that the use of iron was 
unknown, even in those remote days, to the people of 
this district. 


The origin of the heaps of cinder, so numerous in 
the upper division of Furness, has been ascribed by some 
antiquaries to the time of the Roman occupation, and the 
cinder heaps are noted as such on the ordnance maps of 
the district. The remains of Roman ironworks found 
in other parts of England afford ample evidence of the 
nature of the operations carried on by the invaders, and, 
along with other evidence of a negative character, enable 
us to arrive at a fairly safe conclusion in respect of their 
occupation of Furness in so far as it was connected with 
our subje¢t. These operations have already been referred 
to in the introductory chapter, but some further notice is 
now needed. One of the most prominent features of the 
Roman occupation, and, in the early days at least, one 
necessary to its existence, was the formation of large 
communities. Except for strictly military purposes, the 
Romans never spread over the country in small isolated 
groups, but kept together in large camps, which in course 
of time developed into walled cities, communicating with 
one another by the means of a perfect system of roads. 
It was in these places that they practised, along with 
other arts, the manufacture of iron. One of _ the 
roads conne@ting the Roman camps of Lancaster and 
Carlisle, constructed probably by the soldiers of Agricola 
who subdued this part of the country, passed through the 
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lower part of Furness and along the Cumbrian coast, a 
route obviously chosen with the view of keeping communi- 
cations open with the sea. A military station, or what 
would now be called a “ blockhouse,’” was established at 
Dalton, and this, together with the sites of a few 
unimportant and rudely constructed camps of a temporary 
nature, is the principal evidence of the Roman occupation 
of Furness. It is probable that some trace of the metal 
was found by the invaders on their way through the very 
heart of the ore-bearing distri¢t, but in the absence of 
the slightest vestige of a peaceful occupation, in the form 
either of buildings or of industrial art, it is reasonable to 
conclude that iron was not made by the Romans in this 
particular district. They had elsewhere their great military 
forges, which furnished an abundance of iron of every 
description and for every purpose. It ought to be remem- 
bered also that the whole of Furness was, at the time of 
the Roman invasion, a primeval forest, and that, in the 
lower and fertile parts, timber would be more _plen- 
tiful and of larger growth than among the Fells. Had 
the Romans known that ore existed and desired to 
make use of it, there would have been no need to carry 
it into wild and inaccessable places in order to find the 
fuel necessary for its reduction. With one or two excep- 
tions, the remains of the old bloomeries are found in High 
Furness, many miles away from the ore—A fa@t which 
goes to prove beyond question that these particular remains 
owe their origin to a much later period, that is, when 
the woods of Low Furness had become more or less 
exhausted. 


The departure of the Romans in the early part of 
the fifth century threw the country into a state of chaos, 
from which it cannot be said to have recovered, save for 
one or two brief periods, till the time of the Conquest. 
The history of Furness during those six dark centuries is 
a blank, and neither archeology nor tradition throws any 
light on the state of the distri¢t in that obscure age. 
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The only event, about which any certainty can be said to 
exist, is the settlement of the Northmen in Upper Furness 
in the ninth century. They came from a country whose 
people were skilled in working iron, not only in its ruder 
‘forms, but in the higher branches of the art, such as 
richly ornamented weapons and coats of ring-armour, and 
thus we have some grounds for the belief that the mak- 
ing of iron may have been introduced into Furness by 
our Viking ancestors. Our knowledge of their workmanship 
is almost entirely derived from the various articles found 
in graves and bogs, or buried in the ground. In the case of 
the earth-finds, the objects were frequently hidden under 
stones in obedience to the commands of Odin. Notwith- 
standing the tendency of iron to oxidize, articles made of 
this metal, at a much earlier period than any of Scan- 
dinavian origin, have come down to our day, and it is not 
a little significant that no piece of iron-ware having any 
claim to antiquity has been met with in the Furness 
district. 


This negative evidence, together with what will be 
adduced later of a positive chara¢ter, points to the 
conclusion that the bloomeries of High Furness were not 
of pre-Norman origin, but came into existence during the 
historic period which began at the time of the Conquest. 


The earliest reference to iron-making in Furness is 
found in a grant by William de Lancaster 111, 1220-1246, 
to the Prior of Conishead of :— 


“One acre of land next the stream which runs next 
the house of Ricardi le Tournour for a forge (forgeam) 
with a yard (atrio) and for. building other houses there 
necessary to it. The mine in Plumpton ... Dead wood 


in Blawith to burn coals wheresoever they may be 
POU e sane. © 


In another placet is a grant by the same William 
de Lancaster to the Abbey of Furness of certain rights: 


*Patent soll ee 126 PG Wealipt allan 22s 
+Furness Coucher. ccvill. 
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“Saving to the Prior of Conishead one acre which I have 
given him near the fishery of the Crake ad fabricam 
suam.” “Fabrica” was usually applied to a forge or 
workshop where metal was worked, but “faber,” from 
which “fabrica” is derived, besides its common use for 
a maker, forgeman, smith etc., has “a fish” for one of 
its meanings. Whether in this case “fabrica” referred to 
the forge belonging to the Prior of Conishead, or to a 
fish-house, must remain an open question. The site of 
this forge cannot now be determined, but it was probably 
near the woods in Blawith, and by the side of one of 
the tributary streams of the River Crake. It has been 
stated that Lowmill, near Ulverston, was the place named 
in the grant to the Prior, though no authority is given 
for the statement; moreover, there is good reason to 
suppose that this land formed part of a large area ceded 
to the Priory by a previous grant. 


In the notice of mining in the Manor of Plain Fur- 
ness, reference is made to the grants of mining rights 
to the Abbot and Convent enrolled in the Coucher. 
Under the head of Alinschales is an agreement, dated 
the 3rd of April, 1271, between the Abbot and Con- 
vent of Furness and Hugh de Morisby relating to iron 
ore within lands at Mouzell, in which the Abbot grants 
to Hugh de Morisby :— 


“The stone mineral where it adjoins a hearth (astrum)* 
as much as the same Abbot and Convent take for one 
hearth when the said Abbot and Convent take mineral... 
Moreover the said Abbot and Convent have granted pas- 
ture in Moushil (where it adjoins) for the horses of the 
aforesaid Hugh which have carried stone mineral or coals 
for the maintenance of the hearth aforesaid.” 


By the renunciation of these rights in 1273, the Monks 
probably secured for themselves the sole privilege of iron- 


*From the Greek, meaning a group of stars; probably applied to a 
hearth because of the metal throwing off sparks, or stars. 
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making within the lordship. It is important to note that 
at this early time the manufaCture of iron was carried 
or in the lower division of the distriét. That the Monks 
conducted the work with energy is shown by the Taxation 
of Pope Nicholas in 1292, in which the item for iron 
ore—‘de mineria ferri dedu¢tis necessariis et expensis ’— 
is set down as £6 12s. 4d., or a little more than one-third 
of the total taxation of the Temporalities of the Abbey. 
It is unsafe, however, to attach much importance to this 
record, in so far as it relates to revenue from iron as 
compared with that derived from land and other sources. 
Dr. Whitaker in the “History of Richmondshire” says: 
“These valuations are at such a vast distance beneath 
the real value even at that time, that it is difficult to 
reconcile them with the idea of a conscientious return 
upon oath: for in the first place, the vast domains in the 
immediate occupation of the house are valued at nothing, 
with the exception of the corn lands, which are estimated 
at three shillings and six pence per caracute, that is, less 
than a halfpenny per-acre . . . But after all J am not 
sure whether these items are not intended as_ tenths 
actually to be levied upon the valuation, in which case, 
the conscience of the commissioners will stand acquitted. 
It is difficult, however, to reconcile that opinion with the 
valuation of the spiritualities, which follows, and which 
cannot but be taken to amount to the whole value of 
each benefice.” 


In the tenth year of the reign of Edward u, 1316, 
and not long after the Valor of Pope Nicholas, the 
Scots, on one of their predatory expeditions, paid a visit 
to this distri¢t, and the account of it in Holinshed’s 
Chronicles, though brief, contains a notable reference to 
the iron of Furness :— 


“The Scots hauing receiued the monie, turned their 
march toward the west parts, and journieng three score 
miles, came to Fourneis, burning all the countrie there- 
abouts, and took awaie with them all the goods and 
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prisoners, both men and women which they might laie 
hands on, and so returned, rejoissing most of such iron 
as they had got in that journie, for they had great want 
in Scotland of that kind of metall in those daies.” 


Only one other notice of iron-making in pre-Reform- 
ation days has been met with, and it has already been 
cited in the account of mining in the Manor of Ulverston. 
An inquisition taken in the twentieth year of Edward 11, 
1346, on the death of William de Coucy, who died seized 
of one moiety of the vill of Ulverston, found that the 
profit of iron made upon the land was worth by the year 
thirty-three shillings, and that the yearly value of the 
the moiety of the vill was £16 3s. 4d. 


The Commissioners’ Certificate of the revenues of the 
Abbey, dated June 30th, 1537, states that the Abbots had 
been accustomed to have a smithy and sometimes two 
or three to make iron for the use of their tenants. As no 
other evidence relating to iron-making under monastic rule 
is known to exist, we have to turn our attention to the 
heaps of slag and the remains of bloomeries, and, assisted 
by the knowledge of the methods employed in other parts 
of the country, try to ascertain what was the process of 
manufacture adopted by the Abbot and Monks of Furness. 

The remains of the bloomeries are wsually found on 
the banks of small streams, or within a convenient distance 
of a supply of running or standing water. Some of them, 
however, are situated high up on the hills and commons, 
far removed from any locality in which charcoal could 
now be obtained, and we might be led to suppose that 
an illicit trade, if such a thing were practicable, had been 
carried on in these remote places. It is somewhat difficult 
to account for the choice of these sites, but we think a 
not unreasonable explanation can be given. Iron was made 
in Low Furness in the early days of the Abbey, and, as 
the woods became exhausted, the operations were gradually 
transferred to the woodlands of Furness Fells. It is also 
known that at the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
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the woods of High Furness had, in their turn, fallen into 
decay, and at this time, when the wood began to be pre- 
served with great care, the iron-makers were ready to 
make use of any suitable material wherever it could be 
‘found. Mention has already been made of “dead wood” 
and “old rotten trees” in connection with iron-making; 
and John Gerarde, who is supposed to have visited 
Furness, writing in 1597 says: “I haue seen these trees 
growing in Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Lancashire, where 
they grew in great plentie, as is reported, before Noah’s 
floud: but then being ouerturned and ouerwhelmed haue 
lien since in the mosses and waterie moorish grounds 
very fresh and found vntill this day etc. so full of a 
resinous substance, that they burne like a Torch or Linke, 
and the inhabitants of those counties do call it Fir-wood 
and Fire-wood vnto this day.”’* 


Another Elizabethan writert referring to these long 
lost trees, states that the people go “unto this day into 
their fens and marshes with long spits, which they dash 
here and there up to the very cronge into the ground. 
In which practice (a thing commonly done in winter), if 
they happen to smite upon any fir trees which lie there 
at their whole lengths, or other blocks, they note the 
place, and about harvest time (when the ground is at the 
driest) they come again and get them up... some of 
them foolishly say the same have lien there since Noah’s 
flood.” It is, therefore, most probable that the bloomeries 
among the hills and commons were so placed in order to 
make use of dead wood—‘ root-fallen,” and ‘ wind-fallen’”— 
preserved and found in the surrounding wastes and 
marshes. 


An elevated position might have been fixed upon in 
order to take advantage of the wind, as was the custom 
in Derbyshire, where lead ore was smelted on the tops or 
exposed sides of the hills by means of fires of wood in open 


*“The Herball, or Generall Historie of Plantes,’ 1633 Ed. 
+Willam Harrison, Furnivall’s ‘ Elizabethan England.” 
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hearths, called boles, built of loose stones. There is, how- 
ever, no trace of iron having been made in England in 
this way, and the wind-furnaces for the reduction of iron 
ore in bygone days were of a type quite different from 
the bloomeries of High Furness. In “The Roman Wall,” 
Dr. Bruce describes an early furnace in the neighbour- 
hood of Lanchester. “Two tunnels had been formed in 
the side of a hill; they were wide at one extremity, but 
tapered off to a narrow bore at the other, where they 
met in a point. The mouths of the channels opened 
towards the west, from which quarter a prevalent wind 
blows in this valley, and sometimes with great violence. 
The blast received by them would, when the wind was 
high, be poured with considerable force and effect upon 
the smelting furnace at the extremity of the tunnels.” 
Another description of a wind-furnace is given in the 
Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Historic 
Society,* and relates to the Forest of Rossendale. The 
furnace was built in the west side of a hill, well exposed 
to winds coming up the valley. The base formed an 
imperfect circle twelve and ten feet in diameter, and 
truncated on the western side, from which a kind of flue 
ran towards the centre, having a concave or inverted arch- 
like bottom, and measuring five feet in length, and two feet 
nine inches in width, with perpendicular sides, which, when 
first seen, were some ten to twelve inches in height. A 
superstructure of considerable size evidently rested on this 
base. These works are supposed to have been discontinued 
about the year 1600, and to have used ore from Furness, 
as the slag is said to be identical with that found in 
this district. It will be seen later that neither of these 
remains in any way resemble our ancient hearths, which, 
though rude in construction, were advanced in principle, 
and which had undergone very slight modification as late 
as 1720, when the process was abandoned in Furness. 


*'On the Remains of some old Bloomeries formerly existing in Lanca- 
shire’’ by James Kerr, 1872. 
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Most of the bloomeries standing on or near a stream 
are not placed in a position to allow of the use of water- 
power, and, apart from this important fa¢t, it is quite 
_certain that water-power was never used. Reference is 
made in the Furness Coucher to the washing of ore, and 
it is possible that the becks running past the bloomeries 
were utilized for that purpose. Against this supposition it 
has been suggested that, as a natural course, the ore 
would be washed at the pit in order to reduce its bulk 
and lessen the labour of transit. Such economy may or 
may not have been a consideration in those days, but 
pits are not usually situated on the banks of a stream, and, 
although there is one quite near to Orgrave and Marton, 
it passes in its course through the Abbey, and any pollu- 
tion of it is not likely to have been allowed. Water, 
which is required by every iron worker, was a necessity to 
the bloomer and his work, and, as he lived in a hut 
during the season like the charcoal burner of to-day, a 
good supply close at hand was also essential to his 
domestic comfort. 


“Nothing more easy can be conceived,” writes Dr. 
Percy, “than the extraction of malleable iron. Of all 
metallurgical processes it may be regarded as amongst the 
most simple. Thus, if a lump of red or brown hematite 
be heated for a few hours in a charcoal fire, well 
surrounded, or bedded in, the fuel, it will be more or less 
completely reduced, so as to admit of being easily forged 
at a red heat into a bar of iron.” A hole in a bank or 
in the ground, sometimes a cylinder of clay held together 
with hoops of cane; bellows made of the skin of a goat, 
or of the hollow stem of a tree, fitted with pistons 
packed with feathers or similar material, and worked by 
the hands or feet, constituted a primitive iron forge; and 
by such simple means iron of the best quality could be 
produced. 


These heaps of slag keep the secret of their age 
very closely. Not a coin, a piece of broken pottery, nor 
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a relic of any kind has been found to tell their history. 
They cannot, however, conceal the process to which they 
were adapted, and with the aid of other evidence, we are 
able also to fix the period when the bloomeries were in 
operation. 


PLAN OF HEARTH AT THRONG Moss, 
TORVER Low COMMON. 


A—Small charcoal found here. B—Reducing hearth eighteen inches in diameter, 
with bottom of burnt clay. C—The stones forming the flat part of the hearth, 
bedded in pinnel, no signs of heat, 


Before 1897 it does not appear to have occurred to 
anyone to open out one of these cinder heaps, and try 
to throw light on a subje¢t about which so much has 
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been written. In that year an examination of the Springs 
bloomery, near Coniston Hall, was made by Mr. H. 
Swainson Cowper, and Mr. W. G. Collingwood, the result 
_of which has been published in the Transa¢tions of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archzolog- 
ical Society. It is almost needless to say that the 
reports of these well known antiquaries are both interesting 
and exhaustive, but the description of the hearths exposed 
is not conclusive as to the process of manufacture, neither 
was anything found to denote the period at which it was 
carried on. Describing one of these hearths, Mr. Swainson 
Cowper speaks of an arrangement of large stones forming 
low radiating walls, “with a pit between them.” In order 
to find out something more definite about these “ pits,” 
we had another heap dug into, one situated on Torver 
Low Common having been chosen on account of its 
isolated position and the consequent unlikelihood of any 
previous disturbance. A hearth, in most respects similar 
to those at Springs, was laid bare—six and a half feet in 
diameter and very rudely construéted—in which the reduc- 
ing hearth or pit was clearly defined, as shown in the 
foregoing rough sketch or plan. 


Let us now compare this hearth with the earliest 
description known to exist of iron-making in this district. 
A series of letters written in 1674-5, and published in the 
Philosophical Transa¢tions for 1693-4, describes the hearth 
and process in use at Milnthrope Forge. The letters, 
which we shall have occasion to notice more fully in a 
subsequent chapter, speak of the hearth as :— 


“Much of the shape of a broad-brim’d Hat with the 
Crown downwards ... It is very much like a common 
Blacksmith’s, viz. A plain open Hearth or bottom without 
any enclosing Walls, only where the nose of the Bellows 
comes in through a Wall there is a hollow place... 
This hollow place they fill and up-heap with Charcoal, 
and lay the Oar (broken small) all round about the 
Charcoal upon the flat Hearth, to bake it as it were, or 
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neal and thrust it in by little and little into the Hollow, 
where it is melted by the Blast. The glassie Scorie run 
very thin, but the Metal is never in a perfect Fusion, 
but settles as it were in a Clod, that they take it out 
with Tongs . .. They use no Limestone or other thing 
to promote the Flux, for that I enquired particularly.” 


The above description explains the position of the 
reducing hearth at one side of the circle, and might with 
equal fitness apply to our sketch. We will supplement 
this account by a quotation from another early writer, 
Dud Dudley, who says in 1665, :— 


“Let us but look back into the making of Iron by 
our Ancestors, in foot blasts, or bloomenies, that was 
by men treading of the Bellows, by which way they 
could make but one little lump or bloom of Iron in a 
day, not 100 weight, and that not fusible, nor fined, or 
malliable, untill it were long burned and wrought under 
Hammers, and whose first slag, sinder or scorius, doth 
contain in it as much, or more Iron, than in that day 
the workman or bloomer got out.” 


A pair of bellows seems to have been adopted as a 
symbol by a man who had the privilege of using 
a bloomery or itinerant forge, and this symbol is said to 
be found on two grave slabs in Papplewick Church, 
Sherwood Forest.* Whether the bellows were worked by 
the hands or feet at our ancient bloomeries is a question 
to which no answer can be given. But “so the substance 
is made and becometh good Iron, euen as the whey is 
wrung out by the violence of the Presse, and so the 
curds are into a cheese . . . which glowing Iron after- 
wards is forged by the Smiths . . . for many-fould uses 
and purposes, as namely into kniues, horse-shooes, Iron- 
weapons, windowe barres, windowe case-ments, and _ into 
a thousand such like Emporeuticks, whereby Smiths get 
their liuing and maintenance.’’} 


* Royal Forests cf England.’”’ 
+ Simon Sturtevant. ‘ Metallica” 16r2. 
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The wall referred to above was part of the later and 
permanent Catalan forge, and served to protect the bellows 
from the heat of the fires, but in the case of the bloom- 

erles, where work was carried on in the open air, this 

wall or screen was quite unnecessary. The bloomery fires 
were covered with a layer of small wet charcoal after 
every addition to the charge, and when jets of flame 
escaped through this covering, moistened charcoal was put 
on and beaten down. Water was thrown on from time 
to time to prevent unnecessary consumption of fuel, and 
was also used to cool the slag as it flowed from the 
hearth, causing some of it to become porous. 


Hearths with enclosing walls are found in the district, 
usually, but not always, with slag near to them, The 
great width of these hearths at the bottom precludes all 
possibility of their having being used for making iron; 
probably they were either charcoal burnings, or kilns for 
the calcination of ore, and possibly “ealing hearths” 
similar to those mentioned in a preceding chapter. A well 
preserved example of these hearths or pits may be seen 
in the wood, on the opposite side of the beck, at Cunsey 
Forge. 


The cinder is the same at every place, and of two 
kinds, one heavy and black, and the other porous and 
lighter in colour owing to the action of the gases 
and water. At Moor Ghyll bloomery there are pieces six 
or seven inches wide and about three inches deep, which 
have run in a channel, and which indicate a copious flow 
from the hearth; but at other places the cinder is without 
any noticeable feature. Several of the heaps on the 
margin of Coniston Lake have the appearance of slag 
banks, or accumulations of cinders which have been carried 
off the land and tipped into the lake; while great quan- 
tities have been dispersed by the action of water and 
ice, and are found scattered along the shore. All the 
remains are compact and take up little space, and were 
no doubt so arranged in order to secure a dry foundation. 
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Most of the sites included in the list given below are 
still marked by heaps of refuse, but in some cases a bare 
spot in a field where nothing will grow, and where the 
soil is mixed with cinder, is the only trace of the 
bloomery; in others, pieces of cinder and charcoal thrown 
up by the mole mark the place. Many existed of which 
every trace is now lost, more particularly in the Colton 
district. Large quantities of these cinders were used in 
the early smelting furnaces, both as a flux and for the 
iron contained in them. We shall have more to say 
about the use of cinders, but it may be mentioned here 
that several hundred tons were removed from Force Mills 
to Penny Bridge, and shipped across the Bay for Leighton 
Furnace. In 1723 the Backbarrow Company paid a man 
“for seeking Cynders about the Country, himself and 
wife 16 days”; and in the same year a payment was 
made “for teaching . . . how to get cynders.” In the 
face of these facts the question arises, whether the 
remains of the old bloomeries have been disturbed, the best 
of the cinder taken away, and the refuse gathered together 
into a compact heap in order to clear the land. If they 
have not, it is difficult to understand how material—the 
richest containing upwards of sixty per cent of metallic 
iron—and found in such large quantities on the margin of 
Coniston Lake, and almost within a stone’s throw of Nib- 
thwaite, could escape being used at that furnace, to which 
ore had to be brought from a great distance. 


It would be useless even to attempt to give a com- 
plete list of the bloomeries so closely scattered over the 
upper part of Furness, but the following may be mentioned 
as having come under our notice, all of which are 
entirely without historical record or tradition :— 


Blelham Tarn. Satterthwaite, Farragrain 
Colthouse Heights. Bridge. 
Coniston, Tarn Gill. Satterthwaite Moor, Hob Gill. 


Coniston Lake, West Side— _ Ashlack (Nibthwaite) Chamley 
Near Lands Point, Coniston Bank. 
Hall. Force Forge, Cocker Lane. 
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Water Park, Coniston Hall. Low Dale Park. 


Springs i Rusland, Cinderhill Wood, near 

Napping Tree. Roger Ridding. 

Harrison Coppice. Rusland Heights, between Birch 

Moor Ghyll Foot. Parrockand Rawlinson Intake. 

Sunny Bank, near Old Lee Stot Park, near Smithy Haw 
Coppice. Wood. 


Under Thrang Cragg Wood (z) Finsthwaite, Cotesteads Wood, 
Robin Landing, Lake Bank. Chapman House. 


Coniston Lake, East side— Finsthwaite, Cinderhill. 
Below Parkamoor. My Turners Wood. 
Beck Leven. High Frith, near Roudsea Wood. 
Selside Beck. Roanhead. 


Dunnerdale, Cinderstone Beck. Urswick Stone Walls. 

Torver Low Common, Throng Woodland, Kirkby Moor, near 
Moss. Yeat House. 

Stable Harvey, Coats Hill. 

Stable Harvey, Blackbeck, Bla- 
with Fells. 


The process of iron-making above described is hardly 
one which the builders of Furness Abbey would have been 
expected to adopt. It was, however, in no way more 
primitive then any of the methods of iron manufacture 
employed in other countries, and these rude hearths met 
every requirement of their day. That the Monks used no 
other means of iron-making is practically certain, but we 
do not believe that any of the bloomeries, whose sites 
are now indicated by heaps of cinders, owe their origin 
to pre-Reformation times. On the contrary, the little iron 
required by the Abbot and his dependents—there is 
no evidence of any iron having been sold or exported— 
would be easily supplied by two or three of these 
hearths placed, as were the bloomsmithies presently to 
be noticed, in a well-wooded part of the district. It is 
not until a later period, beginning at the time of the 
abolition of the bloomsmithies in 1564, that we have to look 
for the operations which have left their mark on almost 
every part of High Furness. The three smithies were 
never used after 1564, but the tenants of the Crown took 
full advantage of their newly acquired privilege to make 
iron for their own use. The decay of the woods in general, 
and more particularly in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
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bloomsmithies, took away the advantage hitherto possessed by 
those smithies by reason of their central position, and it was 
no longer practicable to work them. Some of the larger 
landowners set up hearths of their own, and others, form- 
ing themselves into groups, entered into partnership, and 
thus iron came to be made from one end of the district 
to the other. Used only for a season, at certain periods, 
and of less importance in structure than a sheepfold or 
cattle shelter, these bloomeries resemble most the charcoal 
pits in the woods to-day, and, therefore, it need not cause 
any surprise to find that no record of them has been 
preserved. 


Prior to the Dissolution, the tenants received from the 
Abbey a certain quantity of iron called “livery” iron for 
the maintenance of their ploughs and husbandry. It is 
said that they “received yearly amongst them out of the 
said Monastery of the said livery iron to the value of 
eleven or twelve bands every band weighing fourteen stone 
and every stone fourteen pounds which at that time was 
worth eight pence a stone ...”, and that this allowance 
of iron and other things was “paid to such of the said 
tenants as paid provisions to the said Monastery as a 
thing of right belonging unto them and not as a thing 
that was bestowed of benevolence and for zeal of hospitality.* 


It will be seen that a comparatively small quantity of 
iron was needed by the tenants for the maintenance of 
their various “botes’; and, as further evidence of this, 
may be cited an estimate of the waste of iron caused 
by wear and tear in the early part of the nineteenth 
century,t when, taking a farm of one hundred acres of 
arable land as an average, the annual loss was calculated 
to be only two hundred and forty-four pounds. 

By the re-arrangement of rents that followed the Dis- 
solution this delivery iron was discontinued and compen- 
sation given, so the tenant had no grievance, nor had 


* Brograve v. Tenants of Furness, cited by West. 
+ Brewster’s Edinburgh Ency. 
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he any reason to complain of having to buy his iron 
from private individuals. We have already shown that a 
few years after 1564, the tenants of Hawkshead were in 

a position to sell charcoal to the Queen “for and towards 
the payment of the said yerely rente of twentye pounds,” 
reserved to the Crown by the bloomsmithy decree of 
that year. 


Scarcely anything is known about the work carried 
on by the tenants, except what is incidentally mentioned 
in proceedings relating to the woods. An _ instance is 
afforded in 1568 by the answer of Christopher Sandys and 
Miles Tomlinson, bailiffs of Graythwaite and Satterthwaite, 
to the information of John Braddyll, in which the defend- 
ants admit they had cut down “fourescore tenn decayed okes 
beinge no tymber for the (makeing) of Coles for the 
burnynge of Iron for there necessarye vses and towards 
the payment of the said yerely rente of twentye pounds.’’* 


The end of the bloomeries, as well as their beginning, 
is lost in obscurity. The bloomery forges were established 
about 1620, and would as a matter of course take the 
place of many of the older hearths, but there is no 
reason to suppose that the latter were altogether superseded 
and abandoned; and it is likewise by no means improbable 
that they were in use in certain parts of the district as 
late as the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


Speaking of Coniston Lake and its environments, a 
local writert in one of his many fine passages descriptive 
of our Lakeland scenery, says: “It is strange to reflect, 
as one looks round from the gliding steamer upon the 
quiet of this reach of the lake,—still more as one rows 
leisurely in and out of its wooded and fern-fringed bays, 
watching the heron sail and the teal settle,—that all this 
sylvan wilderness was once a black country; that the 
smoke and flame of the iron furnaces rose from point to 
point beneath dark hills, denuded of their ancient woods, 


* Duchy of Lancaster. Pleadings. Eliz. Vol. 78. B. No. to. 
+Mr. W. G. Collingwood, M.A.—'* The Book of Coniston.”’ 
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and tenanted by colliers, burning charcoal from the remain- 
ing coppices, while the busy boats went up and down 
with cargoes of ore and iron, slate and timber. Yet such— 
300 years ago—was Thurston Water, in the days of the 
ancient iron trade.” To this picture we venture to oppose 
another—one of a far distant land—drawn in the same 
glowing colours, in which perhaps the reader may see a 
closer resemblance to the hill distri€t of Furness in 
Elizabethan days. Let us imagine the traveller standing 
on the howe, from which the ill-fated Thorstein viewed 
for the first time the lake that now bears his name, and 
looking over “the huge fells, tossing like the breakers on 
a stormy beach, and rolling away and afar like the 
heaving waves of the sea.’* He would find that “Few 
houses were visible, but the curling smoke from the valleys 
betrayed their lurking-places, whilst the tinkling sound of 
the hammers from the distant forges on all sides was 
singularly musical and pleasing; they fell on the ear like 
bells upon the wind, each ring being exquisitely melodious, 
and chiming harmoniously with the others. The solitude and 
beauty of the scenery, and the emotions excited by the 
music of the chimes, tended to tranquillize our minds, 
wearied by the fatigues of travel and the excitements of 
pursuits that required unremitting attention.”t 


The conclusions to be drawn from what has_ been 
advanced in this and the preceding chapters admit of little 
doubt, and may be given here in a few works. In the 
first place, it is evident by the mention of Orgrave— 
“ Ouregrave” or “Ore-digging”—in Domesday Survey, that 
iron ore was then known to exist, and consequently we must 
take for granted that iron-making was carried on in the district 
at the time of, and even before, the Norman Conquest. 
It is also evident that in the early days of the Monas- 
tery operations were confined to Low Furness, and it was 
not until the woods in that part were more or less 


* Thorstein of the Mere’’ by Mr. W. G. Collingwood, M.A. 
+Dr. Hooker—‘' Himalayan Journals,” quoted by Dr. Percy. 
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exhausted, and what remained of them required for other 
uses, that the making of iron was transferred to Furness 
Fells. Further, we accept the statement of the Commission- 
ers at the time of the Dissolution, to the effect that the 
- Abbot had one and sometimes two or three smithies to 
make iron for the use of the tenants; and, as the 
quantity of iron required by the Abbey tenants has been 
shown to be small, the two permanent bloomeries or 
bloomsmithies, favourably placed in a well-wooded district, 
rendered the use of the bloomery, or “forgia itinerans,” 
altogether unnecessary. And we assign to the year 1564— 
the date of the bloomsmithy decree—the introduétion of the 
bloomeries whose sites are now known and marked by 
heaps of cinder. 


The three 
smithies. 


CHAPTERS, 


THE’ BLOOMSMITHIES. 


HE Dissolution of the Monastery is one of the few 
conspicuous events in our local history, and it is to 
the subsequent reports and documents relating to the 
administration and partition of the possessions of the Abbey, 
that we are indebted for the first full and detailed account 
of the Furness district. We have, therefore, to look to 
these records for information on the subject of iron-making 
in the sixteenth century. The Commissioners’ Certificate of 
June 30th, 1537, after stating that there was much wood 
in Furness Fells, and that the Abbots had been accustomed 
to have a smithy there and sometimes two or three, goes 
on to say :— 


“And so nowe the said Com’yssyoners have letten unto 
William Sandes & John Sawrey as moche of the said 
woodes that is to saye of Byrkes Ellers Hasells old rotten 
trees and other undrewoodes as wyll maynteyne iij Smitheys 
for the whiche they ar content & agreed to paye yerely 
to the Kinges Highnes as longe as hit shall please his 
grace they shall occupye the same xxli.” 


The decree of the seventh of Elizabeth speaks of 
these smithies as being “lately erected,” and, as there is 
no revenue from either mines or iron-making returned 
in the Ecclesiastical Survey of the profits of the Abbey, 
or in the Commissioners’ Certificate, it is pra¢tically cer- 
tain that the making of iron by the Monks had been 
abandoned prior to the Dissolution. It is also probable that 


_ the iron industry was already in the hands of William 
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Report, and that they received from the Crown merely 
the renewal of a licence or privilege previously granted 
by the Abbot. The family of Sandys came to Furness 
a considerable time before the dissolution of the Abbey, 
'and the present representative, Colonel Sandys, believes 
that their coming into this distri¢t was in some way due 
to a connection with iron-making. Thus there is some 
reason to believe that the bloomsmithies were either 
reconstructed by William Sandys and John Sawrey, or 
erected by them on the sites of the bloomeries previously 
worked by the Abbot and Monks. The absence of any 
revenue from this source in the two rentals is explained, 
if the licence granted by the Abbot were subject to a 
payment in kind, that is, of sufficient iron for the use of 
the Abbey and its tenants. 


The uncertain tenure by which the smithies were held 
of the Commissioners very soon afterwards became a fixed 
one, and by a lease, dated the 15th of November in the 
same year, the Crown demised the three smithies to William 
Sandys and John Sawrey for a term of twenty-one years. 


(TRANSLATION) 


“This Indenture made between the most excellent 
prince & lord the Lord Henry vi by the grace... of 
the one part and William Sandes and John Sawrey of the 
other part Witnesseth that the said Lord King by the 
advice and consent of the Council of the Court of 
Augmentation of the Revenues of the Crown conveyed 
granted and to farm let to the said William and John 
three “lez Iron Smythyes” with all their appurtenances 
lying in the woods of the said Lord King in Furness 
Fells in the county of Lancaster and late belonging and 
appertaining to the Monastery of Furneys in that county 
dissolved together with water and wood sufficient for 
“lez Colyngwodes” necessary to the said “lez Smythyes” 
to be taken and had there yearly namely from those and 
such woods as were wont to be occupied and used there 
of old about such “lez Smythyes” and not otherwise To 
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have occupy and hold the said three “lez Iron Smythyes”’ 
with all their appurtenances to the said William and John 
and their assigns from the Feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel last past until the end of the term of 21 years 
now next to follow and to be fully completed rendering 
yearly to the said Lord King . . . twenty pounds of legal 
money of England at the feasts of the Annunciation of 
the Holy Virgin and St. Michael the Archangel or within 
one month after either of these feasts to the said Court 
by equal portions to be paid during the said term And 
the said William and John grant by these presents that 
they and their assigns will in all things and by all things 
well and sufficiently repair sustain and maintain the said 
“lez smythyes” during the term aforesaid and will give 
them up in sufficient repair at the end of the term In 
witness whereof to the one part ... And to the other 
part... . Dated at Westminster the fifteenth day of 
November in the year of our Lord King twenty-nine 

By Council of the aforesaid Court ’’* 


John Sawrey having died in the meantime, the smithies 
came into the possession of William Sandys in 1547 by 
right of survivorship, and a new lease was granted, which 
after reciting the former one at length, states :— 


(TRANSLATION) 


“By virtue of which demise the aforesaid William 
and John entered into all and singular the premises and 
were possessed thereof and so possessed thereof the said 
John Sawrey died and the aforesaid William Sandes 
survived him and held himself therein by right accruing 
and was and still is sole possessor thereof and being thus 
possessed the said indenture to the said William and John 
of the premises made as is aforesaid is at his will to 
restore to the hands of the said lord the now King 
to be cancelled and he surrendered the same indenture 
before the Chancellor and Council of the Duchy of Lan- 


* Exchequer, Augmentation Office. Vol. 210. fol. 6, 
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caster aforesaid in the Chamber of the said Duchy at 
Westminster to be cancelled and it is there cancelled to 
the intent that it should please the aforesaid lord the 
now King to grant and to farm demise by another 
indenture to be sealed with the seal of his Duchy afore- 
said the aforesaid three “lez Ireon Smythis” with all their 
appurtenances in the woods of the said lord the King of 
Furness Fells . . . and the other things in the said 
indenture contained and specified to the aforenamed William 
Sandes to be granted for a term of years at the will of 
the now lord the King. Whereupon the now lord the 
King . . . granted . . . to the aforesaid William Sandes 
the aforesaid three “lez Ireon Smythis” with all their 
appurtenances in the woods . . . together with water and 
wood sufficient for the “ Colingwoddes” necessary to the 
same-. .. To have occupy... from the feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel before the date of these presents 
to the end of the term of forty-one years . . . Rendering 
therefor annually . .. twenty pounds sterling . . . And 
the aforesaid farmer . . . will sufficiently and well repair 
keep up and maintain the said “lez Smithis” .. . at his 
own costs and expense during the term aforesaid and at 
the end of the said term will leave them thus well and 
sufficiently repaired . . . Given at Westminster on the 
nineteenth day of O¢tober in the first year of Edward 


the Sixth 
By the Council of the Duchy aforesaid ’”’* 


Neither of these documents, nor any other that has 
been found relating to the bloomsmithies, with the single 
exception of the one about to be noticed, gives the slightest 
indication as to the sites of the three smithies. Both on 
this account, and owing to the mention of an arrangement 
with regard to the working, the complaint of William 
Rawlinson and Catherine his wife, in 1549, is valuable 
and interesting—It also introduces us to the “Iron-making 
Rawlinsons.” 


“Duchy of Lancaster. Mis. Books—Vol. 32 fol. 31. 
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“To the right hon’able Syr Wyll’m Paget Knyght of 
the most hon’able Ordre of the gartre Comptroller of the 
Kynges Mates hon’able howsholde and Chauncellor his 
Duchye of Lancastrey 


“Humbly complaynyng sheweth vnto yor good Mrshyp 
yor dayly Orators Wyll’m Rawlynson and Kattryne his 
wyff late the wyff of John Sawrey decessyd that where 
the late Kynge of famous memory King Henry the viijth 
was seasyd in his demeane as of fee as in the right of 
his Duchye of Lancastre of and in thre Iron Smythes yn 
furnesse Felles in the Countye of Lancastre and so beyng 
seasyd the said late Kyng by his Indenture bearyng date 
the xvth day of Novembre in the xxixth yere of his raign 
dyd dymyse and graunte the said iij Iron Smythyes to 
one Will’m Sandes and to the said John Sawrey To have 

. By force of whyche said dymyse the said Will’m 
Sandes and John Sawrey wer of the said Iron Smythes 
wth ther apptten’nces possessyd and so beying possessyd 
the same .. . by agreament Betwene them made p’tycon of 
the said thre smythys in forme foloyng that is to saye 
that the said Will’m Sandes sholde have to hym and his 
assignes duryng all the said terme in seutaltye one of the 
said Smythyes callyd Constey Smythy and that the said 
John Sawrey sholde in lyke mant have to hym.. . one 
other of the said Smythyes callyd Forse Smythye and 
also that the said John Sawrey sholde have and occupye 

. the thyrde of the said ij Smythyes for the space 
of one yere next after the said agreament and that after 
the same one year expyred the said Will’m Sandes sholde 
have and holde ... the same thyrde smythye for the 
terme of one other yere And also that the said John 
Sawrey sholde have the same thyrde Smythye for one 
yeare and the said Will’m Sandes one other yere by 
tourne duryng the said terme of xxj yeres by force of 
whyche . . . the said . . . wer possessyd of the said 
Smythyes and occupyed the same accordyng to the said 
p’tycon and agreament made betwene them .. . The 
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said John Sawrey dyed intestate after whose decesse the 
admynystracon of all the goods and Cattalles of the said 
John Sawrey was lawfully com’yttyd vnto the said Kateryn 
by force whereof the said Kateryn was lawfully possessyd 
‘of the said Iron Smythyes callyd Forsse Smythye and of 
the said thyrd Smythye accordyng to the said p’tycon... 
and so beying therof possessyd dyd take to husbande the 
said Will’m Rawlynson by force whereof the same Will’m 
and Kateryn wer of the said Iron Smythye callyd Forse 
Smythye and of the said thyrd Smythye possessyd as in 
the right of the said Kateryn ... And after the said 
Will’m Sandes dyed syns whose decesse one Will’m Sandes 
and Chrystofer Sandes Sonnes vnto the said Will’m 
Sandes haue wrongfully enttyd in to all the said ij Iron 
Smythyes and the possessyon of the same doue wrongfully 
keepe from yor said Orators contrary to the said p’tycon 
and wille not suffre yor said Orators to enioye the p’mysses 
accordyng to the the said lawfull p’tycon and agreament 
as they of right owght to doe In consyderacon whereof 
yt may please yor good Maystershyp to dyrect the 
Kynges gracyous l’res of p’vye seale to the saide Will’m 
and Cyrstofer Sandes Com’aundyng them and eyther of 
them p’sonally to appeare before yor good M'shyp in the 
Kynges most hon’able Court of his Duchye Chambre at 
Westmr at a c’teyn daye and vnder a c’teyn payne by yor 
good Mrshyp to be lymytyd then and there to make 
answer to the p’mysses and yor said orators shall dayly 
praye to God for the good estate of yor good Maystershyp 
longe to endure. 

T’min. Pasche Ao R. E. vj Tercio r’ vijaS Trin’ p’x. 

hervpon a p’vie seale to Will’m 

Sandes & X’pofer Sandes.* 

No further proceedings in this suit are on record. It 
is probable that the matter was compromised—notwith- 
standing the cancellation of the first lease, and the issue 
of a new one to William Sandys, the father of the two 


*Duchy of Lancaster. Pleadings Vol. 27. R. 14. 
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defendants—for the Forse smithy was in the possession of 
Thomas Rawlinson early in the following century; while 
the site of the Cunsey bloomsmithy has descended from 
the defendants to the present owner, Colonel Sandys. 
Prolonged researches at the Record Office and elsewhere 
have failed to disclose the site of the “thyrde” smithy, 
which for the present must remain unknown. The most 
likely place, and the one where we should expect to find 
traces of this smithy, on account of its geographical 
position, is Backbarrow, or any point on the River Leven 
between Lowwood and Newby Bridge, and the apportion- 
ment of the bloomsmithy rent tends to support this view. 
Cunsey smithy occupied the site of the later bloomery forge, 
and Forse smithy stood at Force Mills, near the corn-mill, 
not at Force Forge, which was also a later ere¢tion.* 


Their The position of the smithies on the banks of two of 

structure and : 

appliances. the largest streams points to the use of water-power, but 
it is more than doubtful whether this power could have 
been employed at that early date. The water-blast or 
trompe, used at the forges on the Continent and supposed 
to have been invented in 1600, does not appear to have 
been introduced into England, and bellows driven by 
water-wheels were not adopted in this country till after 
that year.t Rovenson’s Treatise, 1613, refers to bellows 
and “a milne to make them blow,” but a writer of a 
much later date speaks of a “greate pair of Bellows, 
requiring continually the strength of two lusty men.” 


Befcre the introduction of helve and tilt hammers, 
worked by means of a water-wheel, a heavy hammer was 
used, the head of which, moving up and down on a 
pivot, was lifted by men and allowed to fall on the anvil. 
Of what little account were the appliances attached to 
one of these bloomsmithies is shown by an_ inventory 
taken on the death of Christopher Sandys in 1588, an 
item of which is for “bellowes and other worke toles at 


* Force and Forge are synonymousaccording to the ‘‘ Oxford English Dictionary.’ 
+ Turner’s ‘‘ Metallurgy of Iron.” 
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y® fors xxxiijs 114.”* Neither water-wheels nor hammers are 
mentioned, and, when this sum of thirty-three shillings 
and two pence is compared with the value put upon a 
certain piece of ironwork at this time, the insignificance 
' of the plant in use at the bloomsmithies is still more 
apparent. In a letter written in 1586, reference is made 
to a bargain “touchinge an anvyle wch he did sett unto 
the seyd Sulley for a yere,” and two witnesses ‘sayeth 
that about Lady-day last past . .. did sett to heire the 
sayd anvyle to the sayd Thomas Sulley at a rent of 
iijS illig for the yere.”’t 

The bloomsmithies differed very little, if at all, from 
the bloomeries described in the preceding’ chapter. It is 
probable that the hearths were sheltered by some rude 
building, and that other sheds were put up for the stor- 
age and prote¢tion of charcoal, in order that work might 
be carried on continuously, instead of during the season 
only, as in the case of the bloomeries. In a lease of the 
thirteenth of Charles the Second, granting to Jeremiah 
Smith various rents and profits in the bailiwick of Hawks- 
head, the smithies are described as ‘Three Fabricks of 
Earth called ye Smithies”;{ and a presentment in the 
tenth of Elizabeth relating to Furness Fells—only three 
years after the decree of abolition—states “that the quenes 
matié was—————-—of a yerely Rent of xx!i for a blome 
smythie wthin the said lordeshippe which said blome 
smythie is gone to vtter Ruyne and decaye.”§ The word 
“blome” or “bloom” occurs here for the first time in 
records relating to iron-making in this district. The 
blooomsmithies are not described as such in the two 
leases, or in the decree of the seventh of Elizabeth, but 
as smythyes, iron smithes, or smithies. ‘“ Blooma-ferri” 
occurs several times in Domesday Book. ‘“Bloma,” a 
Saxon word, is defined by Boswell as ‘metal, a mass, 
lump, Isenes-bloma, massa ferri, bloom of iron.” 


* Wills—Arch. Rich. F. 

+ Stradling Correspondence, quoted by Scrivenor. 

{ Duchy of Lancaster. Mis. Books. Vol. 56, fol. go. 
§ Duchy of Lancaster. Special Commissions, No. 180. 
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The decree now generally known as the bloomsmithy 
decree is, in faét, one relating to the customs of Fur- 
ness Fells, and is entitled “A Decree for ye Ten’nts 
of Furneis.” This decree, to which we have already had 
occasion to refer, effectually abolished the smithies, and 
put a stop to the making of iron for sale within the 
Manor of Hawkshead so long as the woods remained 
reserved to the Crown. The manufacture might be con- 
tinued by the tenants in any convenient place by “anie 
water poole streame or beck.” It was ordered and 
decreed :— 


“That the said customarye ten’ntes ... after such 
decaie of the said iron smythies shall have great necessitie 
of iron for their necessarie uses and shall hardely come 
by the same by reason that seldom anie iron is_ brought 
from the p’ties beyonde the seas into anie coaste nere 
adjoyninge to the saide lordshipp’ landes and tenements 
wthin the said p’ishe of Hawkshede and when any iron 
shall happen to be brought into anie costes ther nere 
adjoyninge yet the same canne scante by anie possible 
meanes be carried into anie of the said lordshipps landes 
and tenents . . . bycause that the waies thorough w°} the 
same shuld be carried be so straight and daungerous and 
doe lye over such high mounteyns and stonye rockes that 


no carriage of anie weight can ther passe ... that all 
and ev’y the said customarye ten’ntes . . . wch shall 
happen at anie tyme hereafter to have upon his or their 
customarye ten’tes ... over and besides his or their 
necessarie housebote hedgbote firebote cartbote and plough- 
bote . . . anie shredenge brosings lopps croppes or 
underwoodes . . . beinge no timber or timber trees shall 


or maie at his or their will and pleasure at all and ev’y 
tyme and tymes forev’ hereafter of the same remaynente 
of the shreddinges . . . make coles and wth the same 
coles shall or maie burne and make iron for the necessarie 
use benefite and comoditie . . . at or in anie iron smythey 
or other convenient place and at or uppon anie water poole 
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streame or beck wthin the said lordshipps landes . . . in 
the said p’ishe of Hawkeshede.’”* 


The scarcity of wood for iron-making, as well as for 
_ other purposes, was apparent at the time of the decree, 
which was made with the consent and approval of all 
parties. The lease of the smithies was surrendered volun- 
tarily by Christopher Sandys, in whom the interest in 
it then rested—his brother William Sandys having been 
murdered in 1558 at Conishead. The deed of surrender 
referred to in the decree is not a record, but, as the 
Crown could not derogate from its own grant, and as 
there is no trace of any payment made, or other com- 
pensation given, to the lessee, it is reasonable to assume 
that he was not unwilling to be released from his obliga- 
tion. No record of proceedings leading up to the decree 
has been found. Like the complaint of William Rawlinson, 
it stands alone, and in both cases much interesting matter 
is lost. The tenants greatly benefited by this decree, and 
gained a great point in getting the bloomsmithies abolished 
by undertaking to pay the rent reserved to the Crown of 
twenty pounds per annum. 

We know nothing definite of the trade conne¢ted with 
the three smithies, but it may be taken that the iron 
was distributed over a large area, and the sale of it 
limited only by the supply of wood available for its manu- 
fatture. An indication of the price of iron at this 
interesting period is given in a certificate of John Preston 
and William Sandys, dated October, 1545, relating to 
repairs to Dalton Castle. It is said “that half a ton of 
iron must be bought for the stayngers for the windows, 
hinges for doors, and spykyns or nayles for the flooring, 
which iron may be bought in the country there for 
about £4.” 

In the days of the Monastery the ore used at the 
bloomeries and bloomsmithies was undoubtedly obtained in 
the Manor of Plain Furness, ahd there is a very clear 

* Appendix C. 
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indication of the route by which it was carried to the 
Fells. One of the earliest documents recorded in the 
Coucher is an original fine or agreement made in the 7th 
of Richard 1, 1195-6, between the Abbot and Gilbert 
Fitz Reinfrid, by which the latter granted to the Monks 
“free passage and transit for themselves and all their 
goods by the way leading from the Abbey of Furness 
through Ulverston, and so through Craikeslith as far as 
the fishery of the Crake, and so on to their lands where 
they will, because the said Monks and their goods have 
sometimes been disturbed on their way there.” Another 
agreement—dated the 7th of October 1318, and also 
registered in the Coucher—was made between the Abbot 
and William de Pennington, who granted to the Abbey, 
among other things, “a certain way of the breadth of 
fifty feet through the middle of the moor and pasture 
of the said William in Pennington, that is to say, the 
way which is the upper way towards the Water of Doden 
beginning at the land of Merton of the same Abbot and 
Convent and so going along to the metes of Ulverston.” 
This road, beginning at Marton, in the very heart of the 
ore district, extends in a straight line to Lowick Bridge 
on the Crake, where it branches off in several direCtions. 
One branch leads to Abbot’s Oak and thence to Cunsey, 
or by Force Forge to Hawkshead; and another to the 
foot of Coniston Lake, on which the Abbot had the 
privilege of having a boat to carry all necessary materials. 
Of course there can be no certainty about the use of 
this road, but it seems highly probable that this was 
the way by which the Monks travelled from the Abbey 
to their highland territory, and conveyed the ore to the 
bloomsmithies. The road is now very little used, and 
the pack-horse bridge over Pennington beck, which is in a 
perfect state of preservation, is its only feature worthy 
of notice. 


In the Court Roll of the Manor of Hawkshead, a 
place called “Smith Smithie” is named in a presentment, 
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but all trace of it now seems to be lost. The jury present 
“that Miles Strickland hath the best right to a parcel of 
land at Smith Smithie as now enclosed by grant to Wm. 
Towers of Abbot Parke of the annual rent of 4d.” And 
“again: “that Richd Tailior of Smithie Tenant of a 
messuage there of the annual rent of 2s. 6d. is dead and 
that Peter Tailiot is his son and next him, who took up 
the same and paid for his Relief 5s.” The latter present- 
ment is entered under the name of “ Smithie,” inserted 
between those of “Fynstwet” and “ Ruseland.” 


The name of “Blumer” occurs in the Court Rolls 
of the thirty-fourth of Henry the Eighth, when Robert 
Blumer and four others were each amerced two shillings 
for making coals of the King’s woods at Stotpark. Such 
names as Blewmers Close, and Blomers Ridding are 
frequently met with in these early records. 


The last reference to the bloomsmithies in public 
records is found in the third grant to the Duke of 
Albemarle, made in 1666, bestowing the Manor of Hawks- 
head, which was excepted from the grant of 1660. It 
includes :— 


“ All and singular those ferms of three fabrics of 
earth called Le Smithies there occupied for making iron 
(firm triu ffabric terre vocat Le Smithies itm occupat 
pro factur ferri) together with the licence of having 
occupying felling and using wood and water for the 
maintenance of the same Les Smithies late demised yearly 
as ferm to William Sawrey and William Sandes by inden- 
ture yet now the aforesaid wood is demised to all our 
tenants within Furneis Fells aforesaid by a particular 
thereof attaining to the rent of twenty pounds by the 
year to be paid at the feast of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel only.” 

Much has been said in the preceding chapter which 
might with equal fitness have found a place in this. 
The bloomeries and bloomsmithies are so closely related to 
each other that some difficulty is met with in treating 
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of them as separate subjects. The bloomsmithy, or per- 
manent bloomery, was a combination of bloomery and 
forge: the product of the one being a bloom, and of the 
other a beaten bar of iron. We have already expressed 
the opinion that water-power was not used at these three 
forges, yet mindful of the apparent significance of their 
position by the side of the two largest streams in the 
district, and it is not a little remarkable that, in the 
short space of three years after the decree of 1564, the 
bloomsmithies are stated to have gone to “vtter Ruyne 
and decaye.”’ The tenants of Hawkshead had the right 
to make iron for their own use “at or in any iron 
smythey or other convenient place and at or uppon anie 
water poole stream or beck,” and if the bloomsmithies had 
not been mere “fabrics or earth,” but fully equipped with 
bellows and hammers driven by the means of waterwheels, 
as in the case of the later bloomery forges, it is inconceiv- 
able that the tenants, having and exercising this right, 
should have allowed these “lately ereéted’’ works to go to 
ruin in so short a time, and so have to fall back on a com- 
paratively rude and primitive hearth and method, the use 
of which had for a long time been discontinued. As the 
itinerant forge usually took up a position by the side 
of a small stream, so the larger and permanent works, 
with a colony of workmen gathered about them, are found 
on the banks of the larger streams—without use being 
made of the water as a motive power—much in the same 
way as a farmstead, hamlet, or a town. 


CHAPTER fil: 


THE BLOOMERY FORGES. 


T has already been mentioned that in the eleventh year 
of the reign of James the First, 1613, the whole of the 
bailiwicks and demesnes belonging to the Colton division 
of Hawkshead were granted by Letters Patent to William 
and George Whitmore in fee, though the bloomsmithy 
rent was reserved to the Crown. In the following year 
the grantees sold the freehold of the various estates, and 
on the 5th of November, 1614, the bailiwick of Haver- 
thwaite, with its lands in Haverthwaite, Finsthwaite and 
other places, was conveyed to Christopher Sandys, Thomas 
Rawlinson of Grizedale, and Thomas Rawlinson of Gray- 
thwaite. The grant of 1613 included the timber and 
other wood growing on the customary lands, with the 
exception of such trees as the King should sell or dispose 
of within three years after the date of the grant. 


The way was now open for the re-introduction of 
iron-making for the purpose of trade and profit. Within 
a few years we find that a bloomery forge had been 
built at Cunsey, and also at a place which then came to 
be known as Force Forge. 


The earliest reference to the new forge at Cunsey 
which has been met with, is in the agreement, dated the 
1oth of April, 1623, between the Penningtons of Muncaster 
and “William Wrighte of Cundsey in the Parishe of Hawks- 
head Forgeman” for the sale of all the oak and timber 
trees growing upon the ground called Hacket in Little 
Langdale, the purchase money being two hundred and 
fifty pounds. This important purchase was probably made 
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with the object of securing an ample supply of charcoal 
for use at Cunsey, but a few years later, a forge was 
built by William Wright at Hacket, in order that the 
charcoal might be used at a more convenient place. In 
a document relating to Force Forge, William Wright is 
described as of “Snab in the Parish of Gersingham in 
the County of Lancaster, Gentlemen.” He was in possess- 
ion of a moiety of Force Forge in 1658, and in 1661 he 
sold the forge at Burnbarrow (Lowwood) to John Bigland. 


Cunsey Forge was at work in 1675, when Charles 
Russell, hammerman, went from that place to Coniston 
Forge to work for Sir Daniel Fleming. Cunsey was in 
the hands of William Rawlinson or John Machell prior to 
the formation of the Backbarrow Company in 1711, and 
in that year, together with the other forges then at work 
in the distri¢t, became part of that Company’s concerns. 
The Company’s lease expired in 1715, when the forge 
stopped work as a bloomery, and by an_ indenture, 
dated November 2nd 1711, Myles Sandys of Graythwaite 
“did demise grant and to farm letten unto Daniel Cotton 
and Edward Hall the Messuage Tenement Mill Kill Forge 
and other hereditaments.” This Company, afterwards known 
as Edward Hall and Company, or the Cunsey Company, 
erected a smelting furnace, which will be noticed later, and 
remained in possession until 1750. They also recon- 
structed the forge, and worked it asa refinery in conjun¢tion 
with the furnace during the term of their lease. In 1750 
the forge, as well as the furnace and mill, again came 
into the hands of the Backbarrow Company, “together 
with the Liberty of free passing and re-passing with boats 
for the carriage of any material whatsoever to and from 
the said premises in and upon the water or meer commonly 
called Windermere ;” and also the “Eel fishery upon the 
River Easthwaite at or near unto a certain place called 
the Eel house.” The lease was for ninety-nine years 
at a rent of one hundred and twenty pounds—“ In con- 
sideration thereof the said other parties shou’d accept the 
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said Myles Sandys as a Copartner in a certain Copartner- 
ship in the Iron Trade and Business lately agreed upon 
amongst them.” Neither furnace nor forge was worked 
under this lease: they were partly dismantled in 1760, 
‘the plant being removed to Spark Forge, and in the year 
1800 the works were finally demolished. The ironmasters 
of this period obtained possession of a forge and the rights 
attached to it whenever possible, not because they had 
any intention of working it, but, by keeping others out, 
to prevent competition. 

Nothing now remains of the forge except a few stones 
and scattered pieces of cinder. The dam and wheel-race 
are well defined, and a cottage and some outbuildings, 
standing close to the site of the old works, are still 
known as The Forge. 

The ore for the forge was probably boated up the 
lake, in the same way as that used at the furnace in 
more recent years, but the name and position of two of 
the woods adjoining the works, called “Great Ore Gate” 
and “Little Ore Gate,’ would indicate that at one time 
the ore was carried overland the whole of the way from 
Low Furness, or perhaps from the iron mines in Langdale. 


Force Forge was built by Thomas Rawlinson of 
Graythwaite shortly after he came into possession of the 
Manor of Haverthwaite. He died in 1630, and by his 
will, dated 16th of April, 1622, he left to his daughter 
Hester all his estate at Rusland, together with the “ Force 
Smithie.”* What is known of the early history of this 
place is gathered from an indenture made in 1681, 
between Thomas Lower of Marsh Grange and Mary his 
wife, and Thomas Rawlinson of Graythwaite, from which 
the following extract is taken :— 

“Witnesseth that for and in Consideration of a Com- 
petent sume of Lawfull money of England by the said 
Thomas Rawlinson to the said Thomas Lower and Mary 
his Wife in hand paid at and before the ensealing and 

*Ing. Post Mortem. Vol. 28. No. 40. 
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delivery of these presents . . . doth grant . .. unto the 
said Thomas Rawlinson ... All that Iron Furnace or 
Iron house comonly called Force Fordge situate and being 
in Furnesse Fells And all Harthes Bellowes Hammers 
Anvills Wheeles Work tools Broken Iron and Implements 
Dams Water Forces Weares Sluices Floodgates Channels 
Races Weights Weighes both at the said Fordge and 
elsewhere . . . The Moyety and one halfe of the said 
Iron house or Furnace . . . being formerly in the possess- 
ion of Thomas Massacks of Cartlaine in the County of 
Lancaster Gentleman and by him granted or conveyed 
unto George Fell of Swarthmore Esqr. . . . by Indenture 
. . . bearing date the Two & Twentieth day of January 
One Thousand Six hundred & Fifty Eight. And the other 
moyety of the same Iron Fordge . . . being formerly in 
the Possession of one William Wright of Snab in the 
Parish of Gersingham in the County of Lancaster Gentle- 
man and by him... granted and conveyed unto him 
the said George Fell by Indenture . . . bearing date the 
Third day of February in the year of our Lord One 
Thousand Six hundred & Fifty Eight. And by the said 
George Fell granted and conveyed unto Sarah Fell the 
said Mary Lower (by the name of Mary Fell) Susan Fell 
& Rachell Fell by Indenture being dated the Ninth day 
of June in the year of our Lord One Thousand Six 
hundred & Sixty Six.” 


The document states that Thomas Lower bargained 
and sold to Thomas Rawlinson “All his Tables Frames 
Bedsteads and Utensills of House holdstuffe in about or 
belonging to the said .premises.” Twenty years before the 
date of this purchase, the forge was worked by William 
Rawlinson, who bought charcoal from the Thomas Massacks 
referred to above for use at these works. In 1711 William 
Rawlinson conveyed the premises to Robert Gibson of 
Lancaster for the purpose of a lease, by which they 
were demised for one thousand years to himself and 
John Machell, on behalf of the newly formed Backbarrow 
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Company, at a rent of twenty pounds per annum. The 
forge was sold in 1749 by Job Rawlinson, son of William 
Rawlinson, to the Lowwood Company, who, about 1760, 
conveyed it to George Rigg of Cartmel. In 1818, when 
‘the Backbarrow Company’s concerns were taken over by 
the Newland Company, the rent was commuted, and the 
premises came by purchase into the possession of the family 
of Mr. Towers, the present owner. 


Force Forge ceased to work as a bloomery forge when 
the smelting furnaces were established. Rebuilt and con- 
verted into a refinery in 1713, it continued in operation 
until 1744. Fifteen years later it was dismantled, and in 
1760 it is spoken of as “decayed and almost totally 
demolished.” 


No evidence is forthcoming as to the time when the 
bloomery forge at Coniston was built, indeed, very few 
particulars of any kind have been gathered that bear upon 
its history. The forge buildings, which stood on Church 
Beck, have all been cleared away, but a few cottages at 
or near the site retain the name of Forge Cottages. 


The first notice of the works is found in a report 
on the copper mines of Keswick at the time of the 
Restoration, quoted by West from the original at Rydal 
Hall. It is stated that, before the mines were stopped, 
a proposal had been made for erecting a smelting-house 
at Coniston, as more convenient than Keswick for building 
houses, and better supplied with wood and peat, and 
“with the convenience of an iron forge then at Coniston.” 
The following entry appears in Sir Daniel Fleming’s 
account book for 1674: “Given as earnest unto Charles 
Russell, hammer man now at Conswick, to be hammer 
man at Coniston Forge, for 35s. per tun, to have grease 
for the bellowes, and leave for some sheep to go on the 
fell £00 05s. ood.”* Like the other forges in the district, 
the one at Coniston was in the hands of William Raw- 
linson and John Machell at the beginning of the eighteenth 

*“History of Hawkshead,’’ by Mr. Henry Swainson Cowper, F.S.A. 
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century. In 1713 it was adapted to the newer process, 
and was again reconstructed in the year 1726. Charles 
Russell was still at the forge in 1713, and in the same 
year we find charges for “making of Dams at Levers and 
Low Water,” and ‘“timbering floodgates and sod-work 
about Levers Water and Low Water Damms etc.” The 
Backbarrow and Cunsey Companies joined in a new lease 
in 1715, and carried on work till 1744, but there is no 
reliable evidence to show that the forge was used after 
that date. 


On the River Brathay, about half a mile above 
Colwith Force, and by the side of the road to Little 
Langdale, are the ruins of a bloomery forge once known 
as Hacket, or Langdale Forge, and belonging to Lord Mun- 
caster. The earliest record of Hacket in connection with 
iron-making, among his Lordship’s muniments, is a bargain 
or sale dated the roth of April, 1623, by Joseph and 
William Pennington to William Wright of Cunsey :— 


“Witnesseth that they the said Joseph Pennington 

. In considertcon of the some of twoe hundred and 
fiftye poundes of good and lawn money of England... 
doe graunt .. . All those their oakes and timber trees 
with the barke thereof standinge and growinge in and vpon 
the grounde called the Hackett in Little Langdall ... 
together with free libertie Egresse and regresse powre & 
interest at all tymes and from tyme to tyme during the 


terme space of nyne yeares ... for the fallinge cuttinge 
downe sagginge and colinge into Charcoal . . . to make 
pittes digg get and delve soddes earth and mold ... in 


reasonable manner in such places where the said Bargained 
woodes doe growe as for him the said William Wright 
. shall be meete and conveniente.” 


A few years later two fulling or walk mills were 
converted into a forge by William Wright of “Easthead, 
late of Cunsey,” and an agreement made in 1730 between 
him and Joseph and William Pennington, recites that 
Wm. Wright had purchased from John Wilson of Little 
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Langdale the tenant-right of a piece of ground called 
Ivinhowe within the Hacket of the annual rent of 2os., 
of which 6s. 8d. was for the ground, and 13s. 4d. for 
two “fuellinge or walke myllness,” and that the two mills 
‘had been altered and converted into a “forge or Iron 
Smithie for the making of Iron,’* In the following year 
a lease was granted by Joseph Pennington to Wm. Wright 
of Esthwaite of :— 


“All that his Riuar or Water wthin the Manor of 
little Langdale comonlie called or knowne by the name 
of Haccat Water or Langdale Water and the banks on 
both sides thereof soe farre as the right of the said Joseph 
Pennington extendeth And also the dam and dik thereunto 
belonging as the same are alreadie builded ere¢ted and made 
vpp wth libertie to pound & stay the water issueing and 
coming to the Forge or Iron worke there standing for make- 
ing barre Iron soe often as need shall requier not hindering 
the water corne millne or millnes or anie the Eelearkes or 
Eelearke and fishinge ... for and dureing the terme of one 
and twentie yeares ... if the Iron worke there doe soe 
longe continue and that Iron be soe longe or at anie time 
after there made... Yielding . . . the Ann’all or yearelie 
rent or some of Fiftie three shillings & foure pence.” 


It was also agreed that “when the worke doe cease 
soe as noe Iron be made thereat or bloomed” the premises 
should be held under the customary rent only. 


This lease expired in 1652, but prior to that year the 
interest in it had been assigned to Gawen Braithwaite, 
who, in 1653, bequeathed it by will to his son Thomas 
Braithwaite. After the year 1652, the forge appears to 
have been worked on behalf of Sir William Pennington, 
as shown by the following entries in an account book 
kept by Joseph Noble, an agent or steward :— 


* Many of the fulling or walk mills, that were scattered over the distri, were 
pulled down to make room for the iron forges. Fulling was the art of scouring and 
pressing woollen cloth in order to make it strong and firm. The wheel with its 
trundle, gave motion to the tree or spindle whose teeth communicated that motion 
to the stampers or beaters which fell into troughs, in which the cloth was put 
along with the fuller’s-earth. 
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24th Nov. 1653. More received for 8o1st. 
13lbs. of iron sould at the forge as 


appeareth by my book ... es: on £8 288.6. 
More paid as appeareth by the entry in 
the Iron book... ee Se vit Lig Tosnod: 


In 1710-11, Hacket Forge was worked by William 
Rawlinson and John Machell, and made nineteen and eleven 
tons of iron in those years. At this time it ceased to be 
a bloomery forge, but was again at work in 1713 refining 
pig iron and making it into bars. The pigs were sent 
from Backbarrow up Coniston Lake at a cost of Is. 3d. 
per load from Nibthwaite landing to Waterhead, and on 
to Langdale at one shilling per load or pack. The works 
were reconstructed in 1715, when a lease was taken from 
William Braithwaite of Bryers jointly by the Backbarrow 
aud Cunsey Companies, in whose hands it remained until 
1744. From 1750 to 1766 we find it in the occupation of 
of Richard Ford of Newland and Nibthwaite. The Forge 
was again repaired in 1726, but it is doubtful whether any 
work was done there after that year. 


Hacket Forge is referred to in Robinson’s “ Natural 
History of Westmorland and Cumberland,” 1709, where it 
said that ‘“‘ Langdale and Cunningstun mountains do abound 
most with iron veins, which supply with Ore and keep 
constantly going a Furnace in Langdale, where great 
plenty of good and malleable iron is made, not much 
inferior to that of Dantzick.” These veins of iron were 
worked in the year 1693, and a note of the “Iron ore 
got and worked in 1693 in Langdale Valley belonging to 
Sir Joseph Pennington” gives the quantity as thirty-eight 
tons, on which a royalty of one shilling a ton was paid, 
but the average at this time did not exceed thirty tons. 
The sum of five pounds was payable in 1706 to Sir 
William Pennington under the Manor of Langdale as a 
rent from “an iron mine there per annum.” A further 
reference to this mine is found in a memorandum made 
in 1730: “There is an iron ore work open in Langdale 
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and is commodious to Hacket Forge.” It is probable, 
however, that no ore would be got later than 1711, when 
the bloomery process was discontinued at Hacket. A 
_writer in the “ Journal of the Iron & Steel Institute” for 
1871, says about six thousand tons of ore were raised 
some years ago at Red Tarn in Langdale, but the diffi- 
culty of transport rendered the work unprofitable. 


The last reference to Hacket Forge is taken from a 
rental and observatory book relating to the Manor of 
Langdale in the year 1818, in which it is said that the 
writer had not seen the forge “but understood it is 
nothing more than a sheep stay upon the mountains.” 


An old bloomery forge stood at Burblethwaite on the 
Winster, near Bowland Bridge, the site of which is now 
taken up by a disused corn mill. One or two iron beams 
and a few pieces of cinder are the only signs of the exist- 
ence of a forge at this place. The earliest reference to it is 
in 1711, when it belonged to the Robinsons of Fell Foot, 
and was in the occupation of the Backbarrow Company 
who held it, in partnership with the Cunsey Company, until 
the end of their lease in 1762. Although the forge was 
repaired in 1713, and again in 1722, it does not appear 
to have been worked after the year 1711. Nothing has 
been found to give us the date of its establishment, or 
the time when it actually ceased work. The site of the 
forge forms part of the Burblethwaite Hall estate, which 
was acquired in 1827 by the predecessors of the present 
owner, Mr. Argles of Milnthorpe. 

Another bloomery forge about which very little inform- 
ation can be gathered was situated in Cark Shaws, a 
wood lying a little distance to the south of Cartmel. At 
the time of the enclosure of the commons, the forge dam, 
then a stagnant pool, was of considerable extent and 
spread over the piece of land now called Well Croft. 
Nothing remains of the buildings except a heap of stones; 
the race from the forge is clearly marked, and pieces of 
cinder scattered about the wood tell of the nature of the 
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work carried on at the place in times long past. The 
forge was known as Cartmel Forge, and in 1685 was 
in the possession of Thomas Preston of Holker, who at 
that time owned and worked the mines at Stainton, and 
who shortly afterwards entered into partnership with James 
Machell for the purpose of iron-making at Cartmel and 
Backbarrow. The latter had become the sole occupier of 
the two works in 1711, and Cartmel was one of the 
forges taken over in that year by the Backbarrow Com- 
pany. Work had ceased before that date, and in the 
following year the ore that remained was brought away 
from Cark Beck and boated to Backbarrow. 


In or about the year 1685, James Machell took a 
lease from John Walker of Hollow Oak, for a long term, 
of the piece of ground now occupied by the Backbarrow 
Ironworks, and ere¢ted an iron forge and the usual build- 
ings. He also built a wall or weir, seventy yards in 
length, into the River Leven “to convey the water upon the 
forge wheel.” This bloomery forge continued to work as such 
until the furnace started in 1712, when it was rebuilt and 
converted into a refinery. 


One of the oldest forges of the distri¢t stood on the 
site occupied in later years by the Lowwood Furnace, and 
afterwards by the Gunpowder Works. It -was built early 
in the reign of James the First, between the years 1603 
and 1609. The answer of John Bigland to the bill of 
complaint of William Wright, about 1660, supplies a few 
particulars of the early history of this place. It is said 
that :— 

“A Forge and some houses necessarie for ye same 
was built at Burnbarrow upon ye waters there and a 
water course digged and made fitt for conveyance of ye 
water unto ye same by one William Thornburgh* or some 
other p’son by him employed.” 


The owners of this forge in 1609 were John Gardner 
and Thomas Robinson, who assigned their interest in it 


*Son of Sir William Thornburgh of Hampsfield Hall. 
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to William Kellett “citizen and grocer of London,” and 
one of the Kelletts of Canon Winder Hall. Afterwards it 
passed into the possession of William Wright of Snab, 
who, as we have seen, was also interested in the forges 
‘ at Force, Cunsey, and Hacket. 


The forge was built on land held by the Biglands 
as customary tenants of the Crown, and a small rent was 
paid to them “so long as the King’s Officers should not 
question the same to whom the Freehold of ye said Fordge 
&c did clearly belong.” The Crown did interfere, and a 
lease was taken from King James for a term of years, 
but a short time afterwards, about 1620, the place “was 
suffered to goe down and fall into decay and hath beene 
since whollie left to decay.’”’ We are also told: “It was 
wasted and unserviceable near twentie years before the 
late unhappie warre,” and that John Bigland denied “he 
tooke any advantage at all of the Complainant adhering 
to ye late King’s p’tie and his going to Carlisle or ever 
was himself against the King.” The dispute was com- 
promised in 1661, when William Wright sold to John 
Bigland for the sum of five pounds :— 


“All that Forge or iron work called Burnbarrow 
Forge wth all houses edifices buildings dams streams 
raises watercourses waies easemts rights liberties proffits 
comodities benefits advantages heredit™ts whatsoever with 
th’appurten’ces to the said Forge or iron works belonging 
or appertaineing in any wise.” 


The forge does not appear to have been worked after 
1620. The next reference to it is in 1723, when the cin- 
ders were taken to Backbarrow and used in the furnace, 
and, judging by the comparatively small quantity removed, 
it would also appear that the quantity of iron made at 
this place was inconsiderable. 

The bloomery forge at Spark Bridge—the last to be 


built before the smelting furnaces began work—stood 
on an island in the Crake on the north-west side of the 
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bridge, In 1710 John Braddyll of Conishead leased to 
John Russell of Force Forge for a term of forty-one 
years: “All that the stream and water of River Crake in 
Furness Fells with free liberty to erect one or more 
Forges or Mills for the smelting or making Iron upon the 
same River.” It was agreed that, if John Braddyll or his 
successors should, during the term of the lease, have 
occasion for any iron plates such as were usually made 
at other forges in the distri€t, the lessee would deliver 
any quantity that might be demanded for his own use 
at the usual “ Rate of Iron then Current.’ This forge, 
usually described as Spark Forge, did not remain for any 
length of time in the hands of John Russell, for, in 1716, 
it is found in the possession of the Cunsey Company, 
who reconstructed it in that year, and worked with pig 
iron from Backbarrow. The same Company occupied the 
premises until 1761, when John Russell sold to the Back- 
barrow Company the island “on part whereof formerly 
stood a Fulling Mill and afterwards an Iron Forge and 
divers other Buildings then being in the said Island or 
Islands.” The forge was entirely rebuilt; and continued 
to be worked by the Backbarrow Company up to 1798, in 
which year it was purchased by the Newland Company. 
After a period of upwards of one hundred. and forty years 
of continuous work, its career closed in 1848, and five 
years later the works were dismantled and sold. 


The remains of a forge known as New Force Forge, 
Force Bloomery Forge, or Stoney Hazel Forge, are stand- 
ing close to the road from Rusland Church to Abbots 
Oak—the last bloomery forge erected in the Furness 
district. The site was leased in 1718 by Rowland Taylor 
of Crosthwaite to Edward Robinson of Stalmine, near 
Bolton, and Francis Chamley of “Stock” in Furness 
Fells and others, and was described as: “All that his 
parte. or parcell of pasture ground situate ... in the 
west side of a Close . . . commonly called and known 
by the name of Stony Hasle being in part of his messuage 
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and Tenement at Thwaite Moss in Furness Fells,” and 
“suitable and convenient to build a Bloomery fourge.” 
Two years later the lease was assigned to the Cunsey 
Company, who ere¢ted ‘a bloomery forge, a dwelling 
“house, Cole houses, iron house and other buildings and 
conveniences.” The forge was worked only for a very short 
time, not more than a year or two, nor later than 1725, 
when a share in it was acquired by the Backbarrow 
Company. Shortly afterwards this Company had _ sole 
possession, and continued to pay rent until the lease was 
terminated by the payment of a considerable sum in 1822. 


All these seventeenth century ironworks were of the 
same type, that of the Catalan Forge. Till towards the 
end of that century, the iron industry of Furness had 
passed unnoticed by early writers, while those of a later 
period briefly mention it, but give no information as to 
the way in which it was conducted. The single exception 
is found in the Royal Society’s Journal, or Philosophical 
Transactions for the year 1693-4, to which we have already 
had more than once to refer. This reference consists of 
a series of letters written by “ Mr. John Sturdie of Lan- 
cashire concerning Iron Ore; and more particularly of 
Hematites, wrought into Iron at Milthrop-Forge in that 
County. Communicated by Dr. Martin Lister F.R.S.” The 
first letter describes the ore, and also gives particulars of 
a smelting furnace and the production of cast iron, which, 
however, have no connection with this distriét. The second 
is dated from Thurnham, August 12th, 1675 :— 


“Though I am in daily expectation of some of the 
Milthrop Iron-stone and may possible get it before this 
letter reach you, yet I thought it not convenient any 
longer to defer the Account I received thereof from a 
Gentleman concerned in the Work, for fear some of the 
Circumstances should slip out of my Memory. 

“The Oar is got in Fournesse (a division of Lanca- 
shire at least 15 miles from Milthrop.) Some of it is 
hard, but feels soft and smooth on the outside like 


Descriptive. 
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Velvet. Some is soft as Clay, but all is red, and lies in 
Beds like Coal. 


“The Furnace in which it is melted is not above a 
yard and 4 over, and about the same height. The Hearth 
is all of Sow-Iron, much of the shape of a broad-brim’d 
Hat with the Crown downwards. The sides are of Stone 
arched towards the top; in the midst is a Tunnel at 
which they put in Charcoal, on which when it is kindled, 
they put Oar (first broken into pieces as big as a pigeon’s 
egg) so much as they intend to melt down. 


“Then they set their Bellows on work, which are 
moved with Water, go into the midst of the Furnace- 
Wall, and keep blowing for some 12 hours, feeding it 
still with Charcoal as it settles. 


“Then they pull out a Stopple at the bottom of the 
Wall, and out comes all the Glassie-Cinder being very 
liquid, leaving the Iron in a Lump (for it does not flow) 
in that Conical Hole in the midst of the Hearth. 


“This they take out with great Tongs and put under 
heavy Hammers (played also with Water) whereby after 
several Heatings (in the same Furnace where it is melted) 
it is beaten into Barrs. They get about an Hundred 
weight of Metal at one melting, which is. the Product of 
about three times so much Oar.” 


The third letter is dated September 25th, 1675. In 
it the writer corrects in certain respects his former 
description of the furnace or hearth :— 


“Tt seems I either did not rightly apprehend, or was 
not clearly informed by the Person from whom I had the 
Account I sent you of the Furnace in which they melt 
down their Oar. 


“Tt is very much like a common Blacksmith’s, viz. 
A plain open Hearth or bottom without any enclosing 
Walls, only where the nose of the Bellows comes in 
through a Wall there is a hollow place (which they call 
the Furnace) made of iron plates, as also that part of 
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the Hearth next-adjoining. This hollow place they fill and 
up-heap with Charcoal, and lay the Oar (broken small) 
all round about the Charcoal upon the flat Hearth, to 
bake as it were, or neal and thrust it in by little and little 
“into the Hollow, where it is melted by the Blast. The 
glassie Scoriz run very thin, but the Metal is never in a 
perfect Fusion, but settles as it were in a Clod, that they 
take it out with Tongs, and turn it under great Hammers, 
which at the same time beat off (especially at first taking 
out of the Furnace) a deal of coarser Scoriz, and form 
it after several Heats into Bars. They use no Lime- 
stone or other things to promote the Flux, for that I 
enquired particularly. As to other matters my former 
Relation is exact enough.” 


Writing in 1665, Dud Dudley tells us that after the 
“foot blasts,’ or bloomeries, “‘ The next invention was to 
set up the Bloomeries that went by water, for the ease 
of the men treading the bellows, which being bigger, and 
the water-wheel causing a greater blast, did not onely 
make a greater quantity of iron, but also extracted more 
iron out of the slag .~ . Yet these Bloomeries by water 
(not altogether out of use) do make in one day but two 
hundred pound weight of iron, or there abouts .. .” 


It is probable that limestone was used as a flux at 
some of the forges, for it was commonly known by the 
name of “bloomery” within recent years. 


The forge described in the above letters is mentioned 
by the poet Gray in his Journal, written in 1769, in 
which he comments on “The calmness and brightness of 
the evening, the roar of the waters and the thumping 
of huge hammers at an iron-forge not far distant.” He 
goes on to say: “I went on down to the forge, and saw 
the demons at work by the light of their own fires; the 
iron is brought in pigs to Millthorp, by sea, from Scot- 
land &c., and is beat into bars and plates.” At the time 
of Gray’s visit these works, sometimes spoken of as Force 
Forge, were in the hands of Holme, Strickland and 
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Company. The foundations may still be seen by the side of 
the Kent, about thirty yards below the waterfall, and the 
coping of some of the walls in the neighbourhood of 
the forge consists of the usual masses of cinder. 


The iron trade was much disturbed by the trouble 
of the civil war, and in Furness, where some of the 
leading families adhered to the King and others took 
the side of the Parliament, it is probable that the indus- 
try was for a time entirely suspended. Otherwise life at 
the forges was uneventful and without interest. After 
being in operation for one hundred years, these bloomery 
forges had to give place to others of a newer and 
altogether different type, and about 1720 the making of 
iron in Furness by this process, which had its origin in 
prehistoric times, and which had undergone but slight 
change during many centuries, came to an end, and the 
fire on the old hearths of Furness Fells went out for ever. 


CHAP DEA. Ly. 


THE SMELTING FURNACES. 


EFORE passing to our account of the smelting furnaces, 

let us briefly glance at some of the causes that led 

to their introduction into this district. Change always 
comes sooner or later, and in this case it came, not 
gradually, but with unexpected suddenness. The two first 
furnaces, Owned by different companies, were in course of 
erection at the same time, and a third was built within 
the next three years. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century, when the manufacture of iron was being gradually 
transferred from the woodlands to the coal districts, the 
coppice woods of High Furness began to be more highly 
valued, and preserved with greater care. One hundred years 
had elapsed since the greater part of them had been 
purchased from the Crown, and though iron-making was 
carried on during that period, yet not on so large a scale 
as to destroy the woods, but, on the contrary, only to 
such an extent as to offer sufficient encouragement to 
induce the landowners to enclose and protect them. The 
rapid and almost complete decay of the woodlands in 
other parts of England, together with economic and political 
influences which at this time began to affect the trade of 
the country, was the primary cause of the development of 
our resources in the opening years of the century. The 
Furness ironmasters might have gone on a little longer at 
the old bloomery forges, had it not been for the coming 
of a party of adventurers into the district with the object 
of building a smelting furnace at Cunsey. The threatened 
extinction of their trade aroused the forge owners to action, 
and the two principal ones, William Rawlinson and John 
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Machell, founded the Backbarrow Company, and built a 
furnace at that place, which was the first to begin work. 


William Stout of Lancaster, writing in 1717, says: 
“The King of Sweden seizes all our ships he meets with 
in the Baltic Sea, and all commerce with Sweden being 
interrupted, has caused this iron to advance here from 
£16 to £24 a ton: which has induced this country to 
build furnaces here to run iron, which makes it as good 
as Swedish iron, and brings a greater benefit to the north 
part of this county, where mines and coal are plentiful 
and labour cheap,” And again in 1725: “Iron £20 a ton 
and upwards, gives great encouragement to this country, 
and iron furnaces lately erected, and the great advance of 
charr coals and the iron mine.” 


The village of Backbarrow, already noted for the 
erection within its bounds of the first smelting furnace in 
the North of England and Scotland, has the further dis- 
tinction of possessing the last survival of the charcoal 
furnaces of Great Britain. Building commenced in Oétober 
1711, and on the 7th of June in the following year the 
furnace entered on its first blast. We are told in a document 
of later date, that William Rawlinson and John Machell 
“agreed with others to erect the said Backbarrow Iron 
Works and to be partners therein.” The other partners 
were Stephen Crossfield of Plumpton, afterwards of Penning- 
ton, yeoman, and John Olivant of Penrith. The old lintel, 
inscribed with the initials of the partners. “IM WR SC 1711” 
may still be seen—with some difficulty however—in the 
passage at the back of the furnace. A new finery forge 
was built in 1712, and an anchor smithy in 1753. In 1770, 
the old furnace stack was pulled down, and the present 
one built, stones for the purpose having been brought from 
the old fulling mill on the opposite side of the river, and 
little, if any, of the earlier building now remains. It was 
at this time that the original lintel was taken out of the 
front and placed at the back of the furnace. The works 
remained in the hands of the Backbarrow Company until 
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1818, when, after being advertised for sale in the Lancas- 
ter and other newspapers, they were acquired by the 
Newland Company, who for a few years had been known 
as Harrison, Ainslie & Company. The old furnace struggles 
‘on bravely, and there is no reason to doubt that it will 
survive to celebrate its bicentenary. 


It has been mentioned in dealing with the bloomery 
forge at Cunsey, that a lease was granted in 1711 to 
Daniel Cotton and Edward Hall of the forge, mill, and 
other premises. The Company, called Edward Hall & 
Company, or more commonly, the Cunsey Company, lost 
no time in building a smelting furnace, which was placed 
under the steep bank close to the present saw-mill. The 
site is now occupied by a dwellinghouse, one room of 
which, with its walls seven or eight feet in thickness, 
was evidently the inside of the furnace stack, and is all 
that is left of the works. The furnace was in course 
of erection in 1711, and, although the date of its com- 
pletion has not been ascertained, there is little doubt 
that it started to work but a few months after the one 
at Backbarrow. Along with the forge, which was situated 
about a mile up the valley, the furnace continued in 
operation until 1750, when the Cunsey Company gave up 
possession, and the two works and other premises were 
leased to the Backbarrow Company for a term of one 
hundred years. Neither furnace nor forge was worked 
after this date, both being partly demolished in 1760, and 
in the year 1800 the remaining plant was removed. In 
1824 the lease was assigned to Harrison, Ainslie & Com- 
pany as part of Backbarrow Company’s concerns; the 
latter Company, however, had to pay a considerable sum 
for delapidations, as well as upwards of one thousand 
pounds to the assignees for taking the lease off their 
hands. 


The building of Leighton Furnace—the second of the 
Backbarrow Company’s ventures—began in 1713 on land 
leased from Robert Gibson of Lancaster, and situated at 
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Leighton Beck about two and a half miles from Arnside. 
The works consisted of the furnace, great coal-house, 
lesser coal-house, stocktaker’s house, bellows house, casting 
house, bridge house, founder’s house and other buildings, 
most of which were thatched with straw and_ brackens. 
Standing in the midst of a well-wooded district, the 
furnace proved to be for a time the most profitable of 
these early undertakings. In after years, however, the 
competition of the Halton Company of Lancaster in the 
purchase of wood and charcoal was keenly felt, and, 
although an agreement was made for division of the 
purchases of either Company, it was doubtlessly owing to 
this faét, together with their recent acquisition of the 
new furnace at Penny Bridge, that the Backbarrow Company 
did not seek a renewal of the ‘lease in 1755, the end of 
their term of forty-one years. The plant was purchased by 
the Halton Company, who took a lease of the premises, 
and the making of iron was carried on as before. The 
furnace appears to have stopped for a time about 1764, 
but work was resumed later by the same Company, in 
whose possession the works remained until the final 
stoppage about the year 1806. In 2 note to the ‘“ Beetham 
Repository,” the editor, Mr. J. Rawlinson Ford, says that, 
according to the testimony of an old. inhabitant, the 
furnace blew up and was never rebuilt. The same writer 
also mentions that ore was got in Yealand Redmayne 
Common, near the round top of Cringlebarrow, but this 
was after the works had passed into the hands of the 
Halton Company. The upper part of the furnace has 
been taken away, and a cottage built on the lower part, 
which, with a few buildings, is now all that remains. 


In a lease dated February 1757, by George Gibson 
to Anthony Tissington of Alfreton, of lead, copper, and 
other ores, there is a covenant by the lessee not to do 
any a¢t by which the furnace situated on one of the 
commons might be in any wise obstru¢ted in working, 
or to prevent the lessor from making any buildings or 
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doing any a¢t upon the wastes for the occupation, enlarge- 
ment, and enjoyment of the furnace and works. 


Nibthwaite Furnace was the fourth ere¢ted in the 
_distriét, and perhaps the most interesting of the series 
owing to the medley of interests involved, and also to the 
fact that it was at this place that the Company, after- 
wards known as the Newland Company, came into existence. 


In May 1735, an agreement was made between Richard 
Ford and Thomas Rigg, reciting that the latter was 
seized of a considerable estate at Nibthwaite Town, Nib- 
thwaite Grange, and elsewhere in the bailiwick of Nibthwaite, 
part of which was proper for erecting ironworks, which 
he conceived would be much to the advantage of his 
estate. Thomas Rigg having “a special Trust in the 
Honesty of the said Richard Ford and his Capacity to 
direct Iron Works,” it was agreed between the two 
parcies that :— 

“They should and would become be and continue 
joint Adventurers and Co-partners in and towards Ere¢ting 
Finishing Working Managing a Furnace for the Smelting 
Iron Ore and Casting Iron Metall or for and towards the 
Erecting and Managing a Forge for the refining Iron and 
beating the same into Bars or both of them and in and 
towards all other Matters and Things thereto or to the 
Art Mistery or Trade of making Pigg Iron or Barr Iron 
or both incident and belonging for the term of five 
hundred years.” 


The yearly rent was five shillings, and the cost of 
building and other expenses were to be equally shared. 

A further agreement was made in the following year 
“for the corroborating and strengthning” of the foregoing, 
in which it was covenanted that if the parties or either 
of them :— 

“Should thenafter have a Mind that the said Furnace 


should stand and no stock be taken in for seven years 
he or they shou’d give three months notice to the rest 


Nibthwait 
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of the owners or to the Agent for the time being before 
they or any of them shou’d leave the said Partnership 
and then after the said three months they and every of 
them so minded shou’d be freed from being charged with 
any Payments ... relating to the said Furnace.” 


Any party so “refusing the partnership” was to have 
the option of coming in again at the end of any term 
of seven years, by giving twelve months notice of his 
intention to the agent or manager. The agreement also 
provided :— 


“That if the said Richard Ford and Thomas Rigg 
or either of them shall be hereafter concerned in any 
other Iron Works within ten miles of Nibthwaite Furnace 
the party as so concerned shall give notice to the other 
party in writing and he or they shall then have liberty 
to be concerned the same part of his share as he or they 
is or are concerned in Nibthwaite Furnace upon condition 
if he or they signifys or signify his or their consent in 
writing to the other party in a month’s time after notice 
given . . . and subject to the Articles and same partner- 
ship relating to Nibthwaite Furnace.” 


The furnace and buildings were erected on part of 
two fields called Loppingarth and Croft, and on certain 
small islands in the River Crake. Thomas Rigg appears 
soon to have tired of the venture, for in 1738 he gave 
notice to Richard Ford that he “declined the partnership 
and would no longer continue partner therein for seven 
years then next ensuing.” Thomas Rigg having died in 
the meantime, his son Thomas, who inherited the estate, 
gave notice in 1744 to come into the partnership, and in 
the following year transferred his interest in the works 
for a term of forty years to Benjamin Ayrey and William 
Latham, representatives of the Backbarrow and Cunsey 
Companies, for whom they held in trust. The refusal of 
Richard Ford to admit these two rivals into partnership, 
led to proceedings in Chancery, and among the many 
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questions that arose, the following curious and puzzling 
ones may be mentioned :— 


1—‘‘Richd Ford having given notice to the Back- 
_ barrow Company that he claimed on his part the benefit 
of the article of 1736, and would take and accept of such 
share in the Backbarrow Ironworks as he was entitled to 
by virtue of those articles and by their taking part 
of Nibthwaite; whether he could pick out the Backbarrow 
Works only or is he not obliged to take in the whole 
of the Cunsey Company’s works as are within ten miles 
of Nibthwaite.” 


2—“If R. Ford is entitled to come into partnership 
in the Backbarrow Company’s works according to his 
notice; whether, in case of the Company assigning their 
interest in Nibthwaite to other persons, R. Ford will not 
then be excluded from a partnership in their works.” 


3—“ Whether the distance was to be taken by admeas- 
urement in a direct line over bogs and mountains, or the 
usual road from Nibthwaite to such ironworks.” 


4—‘“ As both the Backbarrow and Cunsey Companies 
are jointly concerned in 7/16ths of the Nibthwaite Furnace, 
and R. Ford has given notice to the Backbarrow Com- 
pany only; whether he is entitled to 7/16ths of their 
works or only to a moiety of 7/16ths, they having but a 
moiety of 7/16th of the Nibthwaite Works.” 

5—‘‘In case of R. Ford being entitled to a share in the 
Backbarrow and Cunsey Works, and the two Companies 
giving notice to decline the partnership in Nibthwaite for 
seven years; whether, when the partnership ceases in Nib- 
thwaite, R. Ford’s share in both or either of the other 
works will not cease at the same time for seven years.” 


After giving his opinion, one of the counsel, to whom the 
case was submitted, goes on to say: “Upon the whole I 
have never seen a more perplext case and have never had 
more doubts almost upon every question than in these, 
therefore it would be very adviseable for the partners to 
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accommodate these matters without any controversy in law 
or equity.” The other parties seem to have been of the 
same opinion, for we find John Machell taking a journey to 
Manchester at this time “to put an end to a Chancery Suit 
with Ford.” The dispute was settled in 1751, and the 
two Companies assigned their interest in the remainder 
of the term of forty years to Richard Ford, who agreed 
to pay ten pounds a year to each Company. Richard 
Ford thus obtained possession of the furnace, while his 
rivals had to pay the full rent of thirty-five pounds to 
Dr. Rigg under their agreement, and the attempt “to put 
a stop to Mr. Ford” ended in complete failure. 


This agreement terminated in 1786, and in 1793 the 
question of partnership was again raised. Dr. Rigg, was 
still living, and wrote the following letter to the represent- 
atives of Richard Ford:— 


“I beg leave to mention, that although the Gentlemen 
Ironmasters did not give me any notice on the 3rd day 
of November last, yet I am ready to receive notice now, 
and come into partnership with them for seven-sixteenth 
shares in Nibthwaite and Newland Furnaces and Forges, 
as I have about £17,000 in Bills by me now which I 
can discount upon a month’s notice, and I shall be ready 
with the money or Bank notes by the 3rd day of May 
next.” 

Undismayed by this formidable display of wealth, the 
Company resisted the claim and were again successful, but 
it was not until 1799, and after much trouble, that a 
settlement was arrived at. A payment was made to Dr. 
Rigg for arrears of rent, and the Newland Company 
agreed to pay ten pounds annually as a chief-rent, by 
which means the troublesome question relating to the 
partnership in the works at Nibthwaite was finally dis- 
posed of. 

Immediately after the arrangement of 1751, a refinery 
forge was added to the furnace. The latter had but a 
very short life, and was dismantled many years previous 
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to 1780, probably about 1755, but the forge continued to 
work up to the year 1840. The Newland Company sold 
the premises in 1850, and a bobbin-mill was shortly after- 
wards erected on the site of the works. The lower part 
' of the furnace remains, but the iron lintels are corroded, 
and the inscription is entirely defaced. 


The most interesting and best preserved remains of 
the old iron furnaces in this district are those at Duddon 
Bridge. This furnace was established in 1736 by the 
Cunsey Company. The little that is known of its early 
history is contained in a series of letters to Sir Joseph 
Pennington from his steward, Joseph Herbert. The first, 
dated the 2oth of February 1736, reports that “A scheme 
is on foot for erecting a Furness at Dudden Bridge by 
Mr. Hall & Company.” About a fortnight later the writer 
says: “As hinted in my last Mr. Hall & Company are 
(as I hear) already begun to Erect a new Furness & 
other comodious Buildings at Dudden Bridge. And it’s 
Reckoned to be made one of the most beneficial works 
of ye Sort in England.” Again on March 18th of the 
same year it was reported that: “The Furness at Dudden 
Bridge certainly goes on wth vigour for a Great many 
hands are now employ’d there in ere¢ting 
Building for Coal houses, and when that is finish’d begins 
wth the Furness and other Comodious Buildings wch must 
needs require a Great deal of time to compleat.” Even 
in those early days the River Duddon—the “Child of 
clouds”—was not, as Wordsworth says, entirely “ remote 
from every taint of sordid industry.” 


Both iron-mining and iron-making were carried on in 
the parish of Millom at an earlier date. The Huddlestons 
of Millom Castle had a bloomery forge near a stream, 
about a mile to the north-east of the Castle, still known 
as Furnace Beck, and slag has been found in ploughing 
over the site of the works. Denton, writing in 1688,* 
describes the park at Millom as having within twenty 


*Thos. Denton, cited in ‘‘Magna Britannia,’ Danl. and Saml. Lysons, 1816. 


Duddon. 


Mining at 
Millom. 
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years abounded with oak, which, to the value of £4000, 
had been cut down and used chiefly for the iron forges. 
Another reference to this forge is made by Nicholson 
and Burns,* who noticing Millom Park, say it is: “well 
stored with deer and formerly great quantities of wood, 
which Ferdinand Huddleston (having no issue but a 
daughter) about the year 1690 disposed of in a great measure 
in building a large ship, and in making charcoal for his 
iron forge in that park, where he consumed (as is said) 
much excellent timber, to the then value of £4000 and 
upwards, and was little or nothing profited thereby.” 


Among the numerous undertakings of the Backbarrow 
Company in the early years of the eighteenth century, 
was that of iron-mining at Millom. Their operations, 
which began in 1716, were not extensive, but several 
hundred tons of ore were got from the “Oar Pitts at 
Millham,” for which a royalty of one shilling a ton was 
paid to Ferdinand Huddleston. Timber and other necessary 
material was sent by boat from Conishead Bank, but the 
works were abandoned in the course of a few years. 
Mining appears to have been carried on in later years, 
for in 1777 Nicholson and Burns, speaking of Millom, 
observe “Here are Iron Mines.” 


Duddon Furnace descended in an unbroken line from 
Edward Hall & Company, through Hall, Kendall & Com- 
pany, and Kendall, Latham & Company to Joseph and 
Richard Latham, of Broughton, who transferred their 
interests in 1828 to Harrison, Ainslie & Company. It was 
worked until 1867, and was then allowed to fall into decay. 
This furnace underwent no change during its career of 
one hundred and thirty years. The charges were carried 
up steps to the top until the end, the open blowing 
cylinders, erected probably about 1785, with their primitive 
driving arrangement, are still in their place, and the 
whole forms a most interesting link with the past such 
as is not to be found in any other part of the country. 


*« History and Antiquities of the Counties of Cumberland and Westmorland,”1777. 
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The place where the little hamlet of Newland now 
stands, with its dismantled furnace and extensive buildings, 
was, in the early days of the eighteenth century, part of 
a large traét of moss-land then known as Ulverston Com- 
mon. The old corn-mill, whose history is lost in antiquity, 
stood isolated and alone in 1746, when John Benson of 
Mansriggs Hall sold to Agnes Bordley, the sister of Richard 
Ford, his water corn-mill, “commonly called by the name 
of Newland Miln situate standing and being upon the 
Common of Pasture near the King’s Highway leading 
from Ulverston to Arred Foot.” John Benson reserved 
the liberty of diverting water out of the “ River or Rivulet 
called Blaybeck running from Blaybeckbridge through the 
middle of his ground at Mansriggs down to the Hag 
Foot so that the water might flow or spread over any 
part of his ground for the improvement of the same at 
all times of the year.” 


The water-rights having been secured by this purchase, 
Agnes Bordley, ating for Rich4 Ford and his partners, 
in the same year obtained a lease from the Duke of 


Montagu of :— 

“All that piece or parcel of ground ... upon the 
Commons or Wastes of the Manors of Ulverston and 
Egton and Newland or either of them... near or 


adjoining to a place there called Newland Mill which 
said piece or parcel of ground is bounded on the North 
by part of the Race or Beck running to the said Mill 
and by the watercourse running from the said Race on 
the South by the Antient Road on the Backside of the 
said Mill and leading betwixt Ulverston and Arred foot, 
on the East by the road leading to Mansriggs and on 
the West by the Turf Road leading to Fowes and Flann 
with liberty to Build and Erect upon the same a Furnace 
and other Buildings and Works necessary and convenient 
for the making of Iron And also the liberty of taking 
the Water on the Commons and Wastes aforesaid to and 
from the said (to be erected) Furnace and for erecting 


Newland. 


Lowwood. 
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Dams and Wears ... And also the liberty of getting 
Stone Sand Clay and Earth and the washing of Cinders 

. And also the liberty of making a Dam and stopping 
or pounding the Water upon the same in the Watercourse 
a little above where the said Furnace is to be erected.” 


The iease was for one hundred years, divided into 
terms of twenty; and the rent of one pound per annum 
for the first was to increase at the rate of a pound in 
each succeeding term. The associates in this undertaking 
were Richard Ford, his son William, Michael Knott, and 
James Backhouse. 


The present furnace stack is not the original one, but 
was probably built about 1770, the time when that at Back- 
barrow was reconstructed. There was nothing eventful in 
the life of this furnace; it enjoyed considerable prosperity, 
and, with the exception of Backbarrow, had a longer ex- 
istence than any of the seven sister furnaces. A forge was 
added in 1783, part of its equipment being brought from 
the Bearpot Works in Cumberland, and in 1799 the first 
and only mill introduced into the distri¢t for rolling bars 
was installed at Newland; its production, however, was not 
received with favour. This forge occupied the site of the 
mill close to the large wear, and ceased work in 1807. 
The furnace was blown out for the last time on January 
19th 1891, and dismantled in 1903, when the work of 
demolition was done so thoroughly that even the inscribed 
lintels were not spared, but torn out for the sake of a 
few shillings’ worth of Scrap iron. 


As early as the year 1728, an agreement was made 
between Richard Ford of Cunsey, and John Bigland and 
certain of his tenants at Lowwood, relating to the build- 
ing of an iron furnace. The tenants were to have the 
cartage of the materials used, “excepting five hundred 
tons of iron ore which the said John Bigland obliged 
himself to deliver at four years end after the commence- 
ment of the articles.” In a lease of land in the following 
year, John Bigland reserves the liberty “to have a 
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sufficient way from Bigland Dock through any of the 
said premises for the carrying and carting of iron ore or 
any other material whatsoever.” The “ Dock called Bigland 
Dock and the whole and sole privilege and advantage 
~ thereof,’ along with some land, was afterwards leased to 
a William Kirkby. 

The agreement of 1728 never came into operation, 
and seven years elapsed before Richard Ford built at 
Nibthwaite his first furnace, and founded the Newland 
Company. 

After an interval of upwards of twenty years a fur- 
mace was erected at Lowwood, on the site of the old 
Burnbarrow bloomery forge, by Job Rawlinson of Gray- 
thwaite, William Crossfield of Cartmel, George Drinkall of 
Rusland, and Isaac Wilkinson of Backbarrow, who took 
the name of the Lowwood Company. In 1747 George 
Bigland leased the land at Lowwood for the term of 
fifty-one years, with :— 

“Full and free liberty and privilege to erect and 
build any Furnace or Furnaces for Smelting of Iron Oar 
and Casting of Iron Metall or any Forge or Forges for 
refining Iron and beating the same into Bars or any 
Bark Houses Coal Houses or other Buildings which may 
be necessary for making refining boreing grinding or 
polishing of Iron. . . Also the Tarn or Pond of Water 
situate at Bigland commonly called Bigland Tarn and all 
other Ponds . . . within the said George Bigland’s Lands 
and Grounds at Lowwood and at Bighand and at New 
Yeat . .. and likewise all the right title ... in and 
to the River or Water commonly Leven River or Back- 
barrow Water which adjoins the said messuage . .. with 
full liberty . . . to make such Cutts Sluices Foundations 
Channells Watercourses to and from the said River... 
to the said intended Iron Works as they the said 

. shall think meet.” 

The Company had also liberty to get peat for the use 
of the furnace and workmen out of the mosses or peat- 
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grounds belonging to the lessor, for which three halfpence 
for every common cart-load was to be paid, such carts to 
be drawn by one horse. 


George Bigland had the option of becoming a partner 
in the undertaking, and might take a one-sixteenth share 
at the end of seven years from the time of the completion 
of the works by giving twelve months notice of his intention. 


Soon after the granting of the lease, the Company 
erected a furnace, with a dam, race and other works, also 
several cottages for the workmen, coal-houses, and “ other 
buildings proper for carrying on the business, and made 
wheels and procured grindstones for the grinding and 
polishing of iron.” When some part of the term had 
elapsed “the wheel and other things necessary for grinding 
and polishing were suffered to go to decay, and an Iron 
Forge for the refineing of Iron and for beating the same 
into Bars with a proper dam races wheels bellows and 
other things necessary for working the fineries in the said 
Forge were erected and for some time worked by the 
lessees.” 


Of the four original partners, only one, William 
Crossfield, was conne¢ted with the works in 1760. Their 
places were taken by John Sunderland of All-hallows 
Lane, London, Thomas Sunderland of Bigland, and John 
Wilson of Hawkshead. Thomas Sunderland—who had mar- 
ried the widow of George Bigland—died in 1774, and 
after the death of John Sunderland in 1782, the lease 
was assigned to the Backbarrow and Newland Companies, 
who carried on the works for three years and then 
dismantled the premises. On the expiration of the lease 
in 1798, it was agreed with the owner of the property that 
he should not allow any furnace or forge on the premises 
to be worked or used during the next fifteen years, and 
in the following year the present gunpowder works were 
erected on the ground previously occupied, first by the old 
bloomery forge, and afterwards by the furnace. 
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In the year 1748, William Penny of Penny Bridge 
and several other wood-owners :— 


“Having just reason to apprehend a combination among 
the Ironmasters unreasonably to lower the price of Charcoal 
either by paying after a less rate by the load or dozen or 
advancing the measure by enlarging the size of the sacks in 
which the same was to be measured and thereby greatly to less- 
en the value of the Estates of the said Wood-owners, It 
was proposed that Wm. Penny and such other persons as should 
then become his partners should commence Iron Masters 
and erect a new Furnace at Penny Bridge and should carry 
on the business of making Iron there or such other places 
in the neighbourhood as they should think convenient.” 


In order to carry out this proposal, a lease was taken 
from Dodding Braddyll in September 1745, of the fishery 
of the Crake from Coniston Water Foot to Greenodd, and 
liberty was given: “To build one or more furnaces for 
the smelting of iron ore and for the casting and making 
iron wares upon the said River ... to make banks pools 
dams wears... and to break the earth and soil of the 
said River and to make such cuts and sluices . ; 
impound and lay up the water .. . at any place or 
places at the wills and pleasures of the lessees.” 


Building began in the same year on a piece of ground 
purchased from William Penny called the Fish Guard, 
and a quay was constructed on the river at Penny Bridge 
End. No sooner had a start been made of the building, 
than the enforced retirement of William Rawlinson from 
the Backbarrow Company gave the remaining partner, John 
Machell, an opportunity of offering the promoters of the 
new furnace a share in that Company’s undertakings. The 
amalgamation was carried through and the object in building 
the Penny Bridge furnace was thus to a great extent removed. 
The partners in the original Company were Myles Sandys, 
William Penny, Fletcher Fleming, John Russell, John 
Scales, Edward Taylor, James Birkett, Lawrence Harrison, 
John Satterthwaite, and Myles Postlethwaite. 


Penny 
Bridge. 
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Although the founders gained their ends, the furnace 
had but a short life; it worked with little profit, and 
came to a standstill in 1780. Eleven years later the works 
were finally broken up, and the premises, which were sold 
in 1805, ultimately became the site of the Penny Bridge 
Paper-mill. 

Penny Bridge Furnace was the last of its kind ere¢ted 
in Furness. Only thirty-five years had passed since the 
first started work at Backbarrow, and we have seen that, 
during this period, seven others were built, making a 
series of eight, which comprised the whole of the char- 
coal smelting furnaces of the district. 


GHAPTLER :V, 
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HE building of the furnace at Backbarrow began in The building 


October 1711, under the direction of Christopher Burns, pe 


who was brought over from Ireland for the purpose, while 
the actual work was done by masons from Lancaster. Burns 
received the sum of fifteen pounds for “Wages due from his 
first coming untill November 1715 when Leighton Furnace 
began to blow viz:—standing salary at {10 per ann. from 
Michaelmas 1711 until March 1st 1713.” Five pounds were 
also paid to him “ besides his table and expenses, for directions 
in building the Furnace,” and a similar sum for “laying 
the hearth and dressing the bellows.” The cast iron-work 
used in the building was obtained in Ireland, but that required 
for the furnace at Leighton was made at Backbarrow, 
including the iron for pipes, which was also plated and 
made up at the same place. Other iron-work—as well as 
the “Sun Dyall”—was supplied by William Stout of 
Lancaster, the writer of the autobiography. Bricks were 
brought from Liverpool, sandstone from Heysham, and the 
shaft for the wheel was got in Barton Park, near Lancaster. 


As it was from Ireland that the builder of our first 
furnace came, as well as the men engaged in working it, 
and having to refer later, at some length, to early iron- 
making in the sister kingdom of Scotland, we may here 
briefly notice the industry in that country. At a remote 
period ironworks on a small scale, or bloomeries, had been 
established in Connaught, and in various parts of the ad- 
joining country, which were carried on as long as wood 
remained to supply the charcoal. According to Boate, 


e 
furnace. 


Position of 
the furnaces. 
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ironworks had been ere¢ted prior to the Rebellion of 1641 
on the coast of Ulster and Munster, the ore for which was 
brought over from England. “And all this by the English, 
whose industry herein the Irish have been so far from 
imitating, as since the beginning of this Rebellion they 
have broke down and quite demolished almost all the fore- 
mentioned Iron-work, as well those of the one as of the 
other sort.” Elsewhere we are told that in 1672, “ there were 
1000 ton of iron made in Ireland, which gave employ™t 
to 2000 men and women; and that there were 6,600 smiths’ 
forges, or rather, as he thinks, one-fifth more, and that the 
men and women employed there-in amounted to 22,510.” 
The destruction of woods, however, was so great, in 
spite of the Acts of Parliament passed for preserving 
them, that, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the iron trade was practically lost to Ireland. An attempt 
was made to revive it in 1788, when the Arigna Works 
were started, but the result was not a success. 


The furnaces were pleasantly situated in the valleys by 
the side of the larger streams, usually near a waterfall, and 
consequently their remains are found in some of the most 
picturesque places in the district. The site was always 
under a steep bank, on which the storehouses were placed, 
and by this means the material was stored almost at the 
same height as the top of the furnace, and lifts were thus 
rendered unnecessary. A flight of six or eight steps leading 
from the “bridge-loft,’” to the top of the furnace, was 
used to carry up the charges in baskets or swills. This 
arrangement, described by Agricola in 1546, was continued 
until 1855, when water-lifts were introduced at Newland 
and Backbarrow, but at Duddon the steps remained as 
long as the furnace was worked. 


The furnace at Duddon Bridge is the only one now 
standing in its original and complete form. Some have 
been wholly or partly demolished, and others re-built or 
enlarged. The earliest furnaces were about eighteen feet 
in height, and eight feet in diameter at the widest part of 
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the egg-shaped interior. The hearth was two feet square and 
the same in depth, built of four large blocks of sandstone, 
which, with the pieces for the inner walls of the furnace, 
“6 inches thick and 18 bedwise,’ were brought from 
' Heysham, Hawcoat, Millwood, or Whitehaven. Sandstone 
continued to be used for this purpose long after the year 
1800, and many of these stones are to be seen in the 
walls and buildings in the vicinity of the furnaces. Grad- 
ually the height of the hearth was increased to six feet, 
while the square and the round form came to be used 
indifferently. The top of the furnace was open, and the 
single tuyre entered very near the bottom of the hearth. 


In Plott’s “Natural History of Staffordshire,” 1686, is 
an account of a furnace, which was in most respects similar 
to the early ones of this district. It is said that :— 


“In melting of Iron Ore some have great regard to 
the make of the Furnace, and placing of the Bellows; 
which that the Reader may the better apprehend, He 
must be informed, that the Hearth of the Furnace into 
which the Ore and Coal fall, is ordinarily built square, 
the sides descending obliquely and drawing near to one 
another toward the bottom, like the Hopper of a Mill: 
where these oblique walls terminat, which they term the 
Boshes, there are joyned four other stones, but these are 
commonly set perpendicular and reach to the bottom 
stone, making the Perpendicular Square that receives the 
Metall; which four walls have the following names: that 
next the Bellows, the Tuarn or Tuiron Wall; that against 
it, the Wind-wall or spirit-plate; that where the Metall 
comes out, the Timp or fore-plate; that over against it, 
the Back-wall; and these according as they may be 
pitch’d less Transhaw, or more Borrow; will mend, they 
say, or alter the nature of the Iron; if transhaw or 
transiring from the Blast, the Iron will be more Cold-shear, 
less fined, more indeed to the Master’s profit, but less to 
him that has the Manufactorage of it, and to him that 
useth it: Whereas Iron made in a Borrow work, is much 
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more tough and serviceable. Nor is the ordering of the 
Bellows of less concern, which have usually their entrance 
into the Furnace between the bottom of the Hopper or 
the boshes, and the Bottom Stone, and are placed nearer 
or farther off according as the Ore and Metall require.” 
An important event in connection with the building 
of a furnace or forge was the “trayling” of the shaft 
for the water-wheel and the hammer-beam. No timber of 
sufficient ‘size could be obtained in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and the ironmasters had to go far afield to 
secure what they wanted. We find a payment for “ Expences 
and horse hire on journeys to Rydall, Staveley, Dallam 
Tower and other places to look out for a shaft, and 
falling one at Dallam Tower.’ Fifteen pounds was the 
cost of this tree, and a further sum of nine pounds was 
paid for bringing it to the furnace. How great was the 
interest aroused in a quiet neighbourhood by one of these 
trailings may be gathered from the following entries :— 


Giving notice of the Trayling Is. 6d. 
6 pecks of malt brew’d against the 

Trayling of the Great Timber 

Anno 1716 28s. od. 
3 pecks of Oat Meal for baking when 


Drawbeam was trayl’d ; 5s. 6d. 
17 lbs of Cheese at the same time 3s. 6d. 
Fetching drink from Plumpton and 

other attendance 2s. -6d. 
Other maintenance for 20 men about 

the trayling 6s. 8d. 


The bellows were similar in principal to the common 
form in use at a blacksmith’s forge. Double bellows were 
first used on the Continent about the year 1620, and 
appear to have been introduced into England shortly after 
that date. The top and bottom boards were made of 
thick ash planks, lined on the inner sides with tin-plate 
or sheet lead, and in later years with rolled iron plates. 
Bull’s hides were used for the sides, of which fifteen or 
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eighteen were required to make the pair of bellows. The 
hides were obtained in Yorkshire: ‘Expenses self and 
horse 5 days when went to Yorkshire to buy hides ros. 4d.” 
The tanning was done at home, the charge for each hide 
‘being ten shillings, and duty eight shillings and a penny. 
These bellows were a source of trouble and needed con- 
stant attention, but they answered their purpose admirably, 
giving the soft and regular blast necessary to the working 
of a charcoal furnace. For lubricating and “ dressing,” 
or making up, many articles were utilized, the chief 
being butter, which at that time was generally employed 
as a lubricant, and which could be bought in large 
quantities at a price equal to twopence farthing a pound. 
Amongst other articles were: oat-meal, barley-meal, flour, 
eggs, glue, wool, oakum, otter and hare skins, and sheep 
skins, the last being for the wind-falls, and to “put round 
the bellows pipes.” In one case a payment was made 
for the loan of a kettle “when liquor’d the bellows.” 
They were made in the shape of a wedge, eighteen and 
a half feet long, four and a half wide, and two and a 
quarter deep at the back or breech, and two feet and 
a quarter wide at the front or head. The two blast pipes 
converged at a point nine inches from the end, or 
“nozzle,” of the tuyre, and tapered to about two inches in 
diameter. The bellows were depressed alternately by the 
cams on the axle of the water-wheel, which “maketh 
them rise and fall by turns, so that whilst the one pair 
of bellows doth swell and fill itself with wind, the other 
doth blow the same forth into the Furnace.” For the 
purpose of raising them again, a very primitive contrivance 
was adopted. Over and behind the bellows was a strong 
beam placed horizontally, on which another beam or lever 
worked at right angles, one end being directly over, and 
conneéted with, the breech, and the other over a bed of 
green sticks, which served as a cushion or buffer. This 
end of the lever was weighted, but not enough to lift 
the bellows without some further aid, which was given by 
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hanging on to it pieces of iron by means of a rope of 
a sufficient Jength to allow this attachment or balancing 
weight to fall on the bed of sticks, and thus break the 
shock which it was necessary to avoid. This method of 
balancing continued in use at Duddon Bridge, even in 
connection with the cylindrical bellows, until the furnace 
ceased work, and it is said that the noise of the falling 
weights could be heard at a considerable distance, and 
was quite a notable feature of the works. Duddon was 
the first furnace to abandon the leather bellows and adopt 
the iron cylinders, which, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, were invented by John Wilkinson of Bersham, 
and others. They are about five feet in diameter and 
three feet deep, single acting with open tops, and in 
1795 were the only pair of iron bellows in the district 
used in connection with the furnaces. Smaller ones by 
the same maker had, however, been installed at the forges 
at Newland and Lowwood before the year 1784. The 
bellows are still in their place amid the ruins at Duddon 
Bridge, and were no doubt similar to those described in 
the “Cumberland Pacquet” in 1777: “We have heard 
that a pair of iron bellows are placing at Netherhall 
Furnace, they were cast at Bersham, Nr. Wrexham, and 
weigh, inclusive of pistons, 146 cwts. The quantity of air 
discharged from them is astonishing. Every sink of the 
piston is calculated to produce 126,000 cubic inches; one 
revolution of the wheel sinks the piston eight times, and 
the wheel revolves five times a minute.” 


Backbarrow Furnace was the last to abandon the old 
leather bellows, and it was not until 1818 that a pair of 
cylindrical bellows was supplied and fitted up by a Wm. 
Dowing of Gospel Oak: “3% feet in diameter & 5 feet 
high, with cranks, pistons, and piston beams, spur-wheels, 
and every other article for a complete Blowing Machine 
£372.” 

On the 7th of June 1712, the furnace at Backbarrow 
—the first smelting furnace erected in the North of 
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England—was blown in, and began its long and prosperous 
career, in the presence no doubt of a large gathering of 
persons interested in the new departure and the district 
in general. An event of such interest and importance 
' was naturally made the occasion of a treat to the men. 
It consisted of “24 pounds Cheese 5s., one pound Tob- 
bacoo and Pipes tis. 4d., Five hoops Meal and _ bread 
1s. 8d., Two Bushels Malt 14s. 6d., and Three pecks of 
bigg meal 3s. gd.” The feast was kept up on the following 
day, when “ More Ale” was given “the 2nd day of blow- 
ing att Furness, 5s.” 


The furnace seems to have gone well, and it continued 
in blast for thirty-five weeks, making 514 tons of iron, 
or, on the average, a little more than 144 tons a week. 
It was in the charge of Christopher Burns, the Irish 
founder, who was paid according to the quantity of metal 
produced :— 

“His wages of smelting 514 tons of Pig-mettall the 
first blast at sundry rates as below & at the weight of 
21c. to the tun (one hundred p. Tun being taken off: 
and C. Burne refers the taking of another hundred p. Tun 
off to the custom of tunnage in Ireland) viz.— 


WB ese Be 
Girdles at 2 10 p. tun aes 
Press-plates _,, 2285 jin iG 
Forge-plates _,, 7 Bie 99 Io 14 
Lintells - 7 Se T +O 
Piggs 55 5 Dome tee tay Lean 


Out of this money his assistants received amongst 
them five shillings a day, but after the first blast his 
wages were fixed at twenty-one and sixpence a week, a 
high rate for those days. It will be seen later that the 
foundry business developed and became one of considerable 
importance. Of the iron made as above, one hundred and 
sixty tons were converted into bar iron, twenty were sent 
to Newcastle, and one hundred and fifty tons to Cardigan, 
while the remainder was retained for use at the forges. 


The first 
biast. 
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After an interval of four months, the furnace entered 
on its second blast in July 1713, and continued in work 
forty-six weeks, making a weekly average of fourteen 
tons, though occasionally as much as eighteen tons were 
produced in the week. From that time to the present, 
this furnace has a record of continuous and_ successful 
work, probably unique in the annals of iron-making. 


It has been noticed that ore for use in the ancient 
bloomeries was cleansed by washing, and in later years a 
process of calcination or “burning” was adopted at the 
bloomery forges. This pra¢tice was continued at the fur- 
naces, but appears to have been abandoned after a time, 
although as late as 1788 there is a reference to the 
burning of the large grains, by which they were said to 
“break better if not assist their smelting.” ‘Mine Kilns” 
were built for the purpose, and the fuel was wood or 
peat. According to Plott, the object in burning the ore 
was merely to break it in pieces. He says: ‘“ They 
burn or calcine it upon the open ground, with small 
charcoal, wood or sea-cole to make it break into small 
pieces which will be done in three days.” Another and 
an earlier account of the process states :— 


“After they have provided their Ore, their first work 
is to Calcine it, which is done in Kilns, .much after the 
fashion of our ordinary Lime-Kilns. These they fill up to 
the top with Coal and Ore, Stratum super stratum, until 
it be full; and so putting Fire to the bottom, they let 
it burn till the Coal be wasted, and then renew the 
Kilns with fresh Ore and Coal, in the same manner as 
before. This is done without Fusion of the Metal, and 
serves to consume the more drossy parts of the Ore, and 
to make it friable; supplying the Beating and washing, 
which are used to other Metals.” 


Wet ore has always been a trouble, and long after the 
burning process was abandoned, it was customary to lay 
the hot pigs in the ore, and so successful was this 
method of drying it, that a shed was build adjoining the 
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casting-house at Backbarrow for the purpose, and a “water 
engine’? erected to lift the ore up to the bridge-loft, or 
charging floor. 


> The fluxes used in the early days consisted of lime- 
stone, cinders, and catspole, catshead, or catscalpe. The 
latter was probably so named on account of the pieces 
being smooth and round like pebbles, but more regular in 
shape, and more or less oblate or depressed. These pieces 
of ironstone were gathered on the shore about Ravenglass 
and are still plentiful. They contain a large percentage 
of iron, but many of them are composed entirely of cal- 
careous spar enclosed in a thin covering of ironstone, and 
such were thrown aside as useless. In time of pressing 
need a supply of these stones could be picked up along 
the shores of Morecambe Bay. In 1740 ironstone from 
Harrington came into use, and, along with catspole, con- 
tinued to be employed until about 1870, when this kind 
of flux was superseded by aluminous ore, or lithomarge, 
from the North of Ireland. 


Limestone, usually called ‘bloomery,” was got at 
Ashes in Plumpton, Roudsea, and on Chapel Island. That 
from Ashes, or Taylors Hall, was particularly suitable for 
iron-smelting, and this quarry supplied the furnaces until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Catspole was burnt 
like the ore, but it does not appear that limestone was 
ever treated in this way. 


Cinders, however, formed the most serviceable fluxing 
agent, and the old bloomeries and forges in the district 
furnished a supply that lasted for upwards of twenty 
years. In 1719, three hundred tons were got at Force 
Mill—the site of the old bloomsmithy—and used at Back- 
barrow and Leighton. Those for the latter furnace were 
carted to Penny Bridge and boated across to Silverdale. 
A large quantity of cinders must have been made at 
Cunsey, and, as only a trace of them remains, they were 
probably used at the furnace. About the year 1725 over 
four hundred tons were got in Witherslack Park, and 
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carted from “Cinder Causey” and ‘ Heskew Green” to 
Lindale and Ulpha Cragg, where they were put into boats 
for Silverdale or Storth. A royalty of two shillings a ton 
was paid on these, and as many as three hundred tons 
were used at Leighton Furnace in one year. Smaller 
quantities were obtained at Finsthwaite, Graythwaite, Cart- 
mel Common, and Fell Foot. Five pounds were paid for 
the ‘Cynder-heap in Turner’s Wood, Nr. Backbarrow,” 
and in 1723 we find a payment for “teaching R. Wright 
to get Cynders at Lowwood.” They soon began to be 
scarce, for it was about this time that the payment was 
made “for seeking Cynders about the Country, himself 
and wife 16 days.” 


The ironmasters at Backbarrow do not appear to have 
taken advantage of the cinders in the neighbourhood dur- 
ing the first few years of working, but obtained a supply 
from the Forest of Dean. In 1712 about seventy tons of 
these cinders—the remains of Roman _ ironworks—were 
brought to Backbarrow along with a small quantity of 
“Forest Ore,’ and a year or two later a further supply 
was obtained. The following entries show the trouble in 
procuring them, as well as the expenses incurred :— 


Expenses in the Forrest & horse hire &c £2 tos. od. 


A Messenger from Gloster to Forrest’ £o 4s. 6d. 
The Miners for loss of time £0 Ios. od. 
Expenses into Wales to ship the ore £2) 235. Ore 
For washing 16 Dozen £O. S55 20d: 
My Correspondent’s Charges Li “Ose rod: 
Freight of 143 Dozens to Chepstow at 2/3 £16 1s. od. 
Expenses on Cynders £I 14s. od. 


In addition to the above charges, five and ninepence 
per dozen or load was paid for the cinders, and ten 
shillings a dozen for freight from Chepstow to Furness. 
These cinders, as well as those of the local bloomeries, 
were very rich in iron, but it was owing more to their 
qualities as a flux that they were so freely used in the 
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early charcoal furnaces. Ore when melted alone produced 
““A Metal very short and brittle, and therefore not fit for 
common use. To remedy this Inconveniency they made 
use of another sort of Material which they call Cynder, and 
is nothing else, but the Refuse of the Ore after the Metal 
has been extracted, which being mingled with the other 
in a due quantity, gives it that excellent temper of Tough- 
ness, for which this Iron is preferred before any that is 
brought from Forein Parts.” 


No fuel other than charcoal was used at Backbarrow, 
but at Lowwood and Leighton, where an unlimited supply 
was close at hand, a large quantity of peat was consumed. 
At the latter place upwards of eight thousand carts were 
used in a year. Although the use of peat was never 
altogether discarded at those two furnaces, the price of 
the iron was low—ninety shillings a ton, while charcoal 
iron sold for seven pounds—and occasionally considerable 
quantities of peat iron had to be re-smelted. In 1770, John 
Wilkinson carried out some experiments with peat charcoal 
at Backbarrow, and the furnace was placed at his disposal, 
but whether successful or otherwise is unknown. It is 
stated in the “Annals of Cartmel” that John Wilkinson’s 
objet, in starting the furnace at Wilson House near Lin- 
dale, was to utilize the large tracts of peat-moss in the 
neighbourhood in order to smelt without the aid of 
charcoal. The peat was first used in its natural state 
without success; it was then tried in the form of peats 
dried in the sun, and a third experiment was with the 
moss compressed and dried, but both ended in failure. 
Another effort was made to char the peat, which likewise 
did not give any satisfactory result. The following relate 


to the getting of peat in 1717 :— 


Digging a Double-Brow fis. <od. 
3 Single Brows i’th foot & 3 double- 
Brows i’th head £3 os. od. 
One half Head Ore 7s:0r Od: 


One half Brow & Two Heads £1.17s. od. 


Use of peat. 
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One new Double Head LIAS Od: 
A High Brow & 2 pieces 28s. Yod 
One Butt digging & dressing LO 135.,500 


The The number of men engaged in the aétual working 

workmen. of a furnace was seven, of which two were founders or 
keepers, three fillers, and two bridge-servers. The last 
named filled the baskets, while the fillers had to weigh 
and adjust the charges, and carry them up the steps to 
the top of the furnace. Other men were employed in 
burning ore and ironstone, also in picking iron and char- 
coal out of the cinder, and in doing this work they were 
often assisted by their wives and children. 


When water In times of drought the water-wheel was turned by 

sr ais manual labour, and the water required for the working 
of the furnace had to be carried. In 1725 the ‘“ Furnace 
had like to have blown out for want of water, and when 
men turned the wheel, paid for Ale 5s.” As the buckets 
of the wheels were quite flat, it is probable that the wheel 
was for the time converted into a tread-mill. In another 
part of the country the water-wheels were sometimes 
turned by horses, a man being placed on the top of the 
bellows to add his weight and press them down. The water 
at Leighton Furnace frequently fell short, in spite of the 
cutting of water-courses on the mosses and waste lands, 
and other expedients with a view to increasing the supply. 
Eventually recourse had to be made to hand-pumps, by 
which the water was lifted on to the wheel, and thus 
made to do duty a second time. “A water-engine” and 
pumps were obtained from Thos. Ritson, plumber of 
Whitehaven, of which the following details are given :— 


New lead pumps—z pipes and four tops 8c. 26lbs. 
2 Spear Boxes & 2 drop boxes. 


24 days at putting up the Water-engine & pumps at 


5s. per day. 
Among the entries relating to these are: ‘Expenses 
in hiring pumpers at sundry times,” and, “paid sundry 


persons for pumping Water to the Wheel in April and 
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May 200 days at Is. per day.” However strange this 
practice may seem to us, it was quite a common one 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, especially 
at iron furnaces and forges. A steam engine on New- 
“comen’s principle—the first steam engine introduced into 
this distritt—was working in later years at Cark Cotton 
Mill for the purpose of pumping water into the reservoir 
which supplied the water-wheel. This engine was an 
infringement of Watt’s patent, and an amusing account 
of its dete¢tion is given in the “Lives of Boulton and 
Watt.” Occasionally too much water was the trouble; for 
instance at Force Forge in 1729, when we read of “ dam- 
age done by the Flood upon the 30th of September at 
night, whereby the Hutch, Troughs and a great deal 
of Ground with part of the Smithy was washed away.” 


The consumption of ore and charcoal per ton of iron 
made is practically the same to-day as in 1712. Notwith- 
standing the increase in the size of the furnace and 
improved blowing apparatus, which have more than doubled 
the weekly make of iron, no saving in fuel has been 
effected since the furnaces commenced work. This is 
partly owing to the fact that after 1750 the quality of 
the charcoal began to deteriorate, and it is clear that the 
small furnaces were worked much more economically in 
respect of fuel than the larger ones of later years. During 
the first blast at Backbarrow, iron was made “at ye rate 
of 113/20 Tun of Oar ~& 15/6 Dozen of Coales “to each 
tun of Piggs.” As will be seen by the table given below, 
the yield of the ore was about the same throughout the 
century, whereas the quantity of charcoal used in 1800 
was greatly in excess of that consumed in the early days. 
The cost of wages naturally went down as the output 
increased, but in other respects the items of cost show a 
remarkable uniformity. The cost of working a charcoal 
furnace in 1900 is added to the table for sake of com- 
parison, and similar particulars relating to a modern hot- 
blast coke furnace are also given. 
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To illustrate further the difference between the furnace 
practice of, say, 1750 and Igoo, and the superiority of the 
former with regard to fuel, the following figures may be 
given, representing a week’s consumption of the various 
“materials per ton of iron produced :— 


1750 1900 
Charcoal 1°58 doz. 2°50 dozs. 
Ore 1°74 ton 1°85 ton. 
Scrap iron Ay ee — 
Limestone OO ary, Osan 
Ironstone Gln s, — 
Lithomarge — "025 
Pig Iron made 15°75. tons 28°00 dozs. 


The prices of pig iron, which fluctuated but slightly 
throughout the century, are set out below, the figures 
being taken at intervals of five years :— 


T7i5ee 5 tos.-Ods = 1745 (6 10s. "od. 91775 £7. 10s. Od. 
D720 7 aeOs: (Oda 1750.7 Osl05:.0d.. Si 7000 LO 10s. 50d: 


1725047 0s. Od. 31755) £7, 10s.,0d,. 1785 47° 15s,.6d. 

173071 5010s..0d» ~1760,/0 Tos. od. 1790, £8 "10s. od. 

O73 5ar 5a Os 0d. IOS ep7) 7s: 100.0 1b 70507 6 0s.n0d. 

PAO 2) Sal Os. 00s e770 407.75, 00.. | 18008-26119s,. bd. 

For the first blast at Backbarrow of thirty-five weeks, 
the profit was £920, equal to 35s. gd. per ton; and at 
Leighton in 1716-17, where 1217 tons were made, the 
profit amounted to £2266. The second blast at Back- 
barrow did not show any profit, but Leighton returned 
£2000. The particulars relating to the latter are remark- 
able for the proportion in which the profit stands to the 
cost of production. 


Leighton Furnace, November gth 1717 to October 
30th 1718—505/7 weeks. 
Total Cost Cost per Ton 
if S. 
Wages 207 5°62 
Charcoal go5 dozs. 1343 36°54 


Price of 
pig iron. 


Profits. 


The pig iron. 
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(Continued.) Total Cost. Cost per Ton. 
Peat 5098 carts 181 4°92 
Ore 1383 tons 1099 29°92 
Limestone etc. 24 65 
Sundries 102 2:77 
2956 §0°42 
Profit 1965 53°48 
4921 133°90 


Pig Iron made 735 tons—Value 133s°905, charcoal 1°23 
doz, peat 6°93 carts, ore 1°88 ton, per ton of iron. 


In the year 1716 the profits from the Backbarrow 
Company’s furnaces at Backbarrow and Leighton, and 
from other sources, reached the comparatively large sum 
of £3850. As the capital of the Company did not exceed 
six thousand pounds, and the cost of building and equip- 
ping a furnace was not more than seven hundred pounds, 
these profits were extraordinary; and it is a matter of 
surprise that the three furnaces then in existence should 
have been allowed to monopolize the trade for a_ period 
of over twenty years, during which their record was one 
of uninterrupted success. The gain at Backbarrow alone 
in 1726 amounted to £2970, or seventy-five shillings per 
ton of iron produced, and, as late as 1800, this furnace 
was able to return a profit of over two thousand pounds. 


All the pig iron was used at the forges at home in 
1723, and none could be spared for sale. The two Com- 
panies borrowed iron from each other in order to keep their 
forges at work, and in the course of a few years pigs 
were brought into the district from the furnace at Inver- 
garry in Scotland. In 1775, however, the position had 
changed, for upwards of two thousand tons of iron were 
on hand at one furnace. 


The buyers of the iron often gave a preference to 


the pigs from a particular place, although the fuel, ore, 
and manufacture were identical. A customer writes: 
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“Penny Bridge Pigs suit us much better than Backbarrow, 
we always, you know, gave Penny Bridge Pigs the prefer- 
ence . . . Dont send any more Backbarrow Pigs as they’ll 
do no good for us.” 


An important and profitable branch of the business 
carried on at the furnaces was the making of cast iron- 
wares, which began in 1721, and continued for a great 
number of years. The trade fell away towards the end 
of the century, but still existed in a small way in 1795. 
Prior to 1721, boilers, kettles, pans, and other articles 
were brought -in large quantities from Bristol by the 
Backbarrow Company for distribution in the distri¢t. This 
led to the manufacture of these articles at home, and 
very soon a business of considerable importance was 
established. The “ potters,” like every other class of skilled 
workmen, were imported, and a start was made at Leigh- 
ton. The following articles were cast there in the first 
year of work at the foundry: g large kettles, holding 412 
gallons; 2 very large kettles, 205 gallons; a quantity of 
pans and mortars, and 17 pots and pans, 528 gallons. 
For these wares the potters were paid at the rate of 
threepence per gallon. In the following year quantities 
were returned as unsaleable, but whatever the fault may 
have been it was soon remedied. The trade rapidly 
increased, and in 1744 a number of articles were made 
in addition to those already mentioned, such as_ box-irons, 
sad-irons, firegrates, heaters, cast iron ballusters, loom 
stoves and pans, skellet and possnet handles, hatters’ basins, 
and Guinea kettles, the sales of which amounted to 
£5500. In the same year a large quantity of water-pipes, 
weighing nine hundredweights each, and valued at eleven 
pounds a ton, were cast at Backbarrow, and_ shipped 
to London for the Governor and Company of Chelsea 
Waterworks. The Guinea kettles were named after the 
country in which they were used. Quantities of iron pots 
and pans were also sent to the West Indies. For the 
19,000 pieces cast at Backbarrow in 1752, one hundred 
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and ninety tons of pig iron were used, while in the 
following year the number reached 25,300, resulting in a 
profit of over nine hundred pounds. The potters, who 
received eighteen pence for every fifteen pieces, took the 
iron direct from the furnace in ladles. An air furnace, 
or cupola, with pit-coal for fuel, was tried, but the experi- 
ment appears to have failed. Certain articles were turned 
and “‘florished” in lathes, and among the things used in 
connection with this branch of the industry are found, 
spirits of wine, gum, “sallat Oyl,” and large quantities 
barm or yeast. 

The following letter, relating to the sale of ironware, 
is dated from New York in 1752, and addressed to 
“ Bryan Christerson att Penny Bridge.” 


“Tf Mr. Machell has a mind to send a Cargo this 
next Spring I shall do my best for them. I shall send 
an abstract of a Cargo by Capt. Wilson of wt I think 
will answer best whether they intend to send a Cargo or 
not. But if they do intend such a thing let me know 
by first opportunity, but I think t’will answer midling 
well if Fortune attends it, for the very worst Goods one 
cd bring will gain Thirty p. Ct. 

“T have enquired how Cast Potts & Pans sell of 
them that buy to sell again, and they* tell me ye give 
431 p. Tun ye Currcy wch is 28]. 13s. 4d. Sterls. Ye have 
ym fm Holld & neithT so handsome a Mold or so fine 
Mettle as y" ware.” 


Isaac and Perhaps the most interesting feature of this foundry 

oe business was the employment as “ pot-founder” of I 

Wilkinson. poy E O saac 
Wilkinson, who was assisted by his son John, the self- 
styled “father of the iron trade.’’ According to Stockdale, 
Isaac Wilkinson came to Backbarrow about 1740, where, 
for a suitable consideration, he obtained leave to take 
metal out of the furnace in large ladles and carry it 
across the road to an adjoining cowshed, in which he had 
moulds for making the common flat smoothing-iron. In 


THE BLOWING APPARATUS, DUDDON FURNACE. 
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this work he was assisted by his son John, then about 
twelve years of age. This account of the conditions 
under which the Wilkinsons worked at Backbarrow differs 
considerably from actual fact, as well as from that of 
the elder, who, it is said in the “ Lives of Boulton and 
Watt,” used thus to tell his own history: “I worked at 
a forge in the north. My masters gave me 12s. a week: 
I was content. They raised me to 14s.: I did not ask 
for it. They went on to 16s.: I never asked them for 
the advances. They gave me a guinea a week! Said I to 
myself, if I am worth a guinea a week to you, I am 
worth more to myself! I left them, and began business 
on my own account—at first in a small way. I prospered. 
I grew tired of my leathern bellows, and determined to 
make iron ones. Everybody laughed at me. I did it, and 
applied the steam-engine to blow them; and they cried, 
“Who could have thought it.” 


Up to 1748, the time Isaac Wilkinson left Back- 
barrow, he was in the Company’s employ, but had the 
privilege of buying the ironwares, and of selling them, 
presumably in the immediate neighbourhood. In the year 
1744, the sum of £770 was due to him for foundry work, 
of which about two-thirds were connected with Leighton 
Furnace, and one-third was returned as the value of the 
articles taken by him for sale. In the same year as much 
as three hundred and twenty tons of pig iron was made 
into ironwares in the foundries at Backbarrow and Leigh- 
ton. These facts but ill accord with Isaac Wilkinson’s 
own statement, and it is evident that his work was very 
lucrative. Stockdale very truly remarks that “Isaac Wilkin- 
son and his son John must have acquired more or less 
means even in this petty trade of flat smoothing iron 
making, for about 1748, or perhaps a little later, they 
built or purchased the iron furnace and forge at Wilson 
House, near Lindale, in the parish of Cartmel.” The 
knowledge of the existence of this furnace or forge seems 
to be derived very largely, if not entirely, from tradition. 
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That the secluded hamlets of Nibthwaite, Newland, 
and Backbarrow should at one time have been the seat 
of the manufacture of cannon and large quantities of 
shot, is a matter of particular interest at the present 
day, when, after the lapse of a century and a half, and 
under conditions so completely changed, engines of war 
are again produced in Furness. 


The first references to this branch of the industry are 
found in inventories of the ‘“ Utensils and appurtenances” 
at Nibthwaite Furnace in 1745, from which the following 
items are taken :— 

Boring instruments for Guns and Trucks, 

Qce Zqrs. 1rtlbs: £10 1s. 4d. 
1m Shott punches and Gun Triers. 

1 Upright drill 3 cwts, Steel turning 

tools etc. 

Gun frames and Spindles and Truck bor- 

ing engine 


Gun boring engine £1+ 08. 10d. 
1 Laith with all appurtenances £12 os. od. 
1 Gun cart and a gun carriage 12s. od. 
Sinking the Gun pit £5 os. od. 
4 Swivel Guns 5c. 2q. olbs. £I 12s. od. 


2 6-pounder guns & I 4-pounder 
Iron shott-moulds : 
gt pairs of 42 pounders. 


82 ed by Pee * 

45 ” ” 24 ”? 

TOR) Pope fy eels %9 

564 rue a 
Io pairs of Lignum Vite patterns 

of shott-moulds £9 os. od. 
Shott, viz.— No. T 5:Cy © ies, 

32 pounders at Furnace, 3217 45 I9 o 16 

18 ~ fe £90: sor £2 

2 re 813 4 80 0 


4160 51 8 3 I10at £8 os. 
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At Greenodd, 
32 pounders AQ] 97-422 08.0 
12 Fe S00 meezan 2-24 


877,10. 3 2 24at1 $25: 


Shott on Board the “ Penelope,” Captain 
John Barrow, 


42 pounders 2900 54 72 Ooatf{gIos. 
Shott on Board the “Ellin,” Captain 
Ed. Rigg. 
42 pounders III 
12 - 7632 


7743 42 19 I IoatfQ Ios. 


There is no mention of guns in an inventory made 
a little later at Newland, but the manufacture of shot 
was carried on, though on a smaller scale. In 1747 fifty- 
two tons were sent from Leighton Furnace, and in the 
same year sixty-five tons were boated down the Leven from 
Backbarrow to Hammerside Hill for shipment to Ports- 
mouth. Shot was also cast at Penny Bridge Furnace in 
1760; and in 1781, 42,000 “3 to 32 pounder round shot,” 
weighing 230 tons, were supplied by Newland and Lorn 
Furnaces, and shipped at Ulverston for the Office of 
Ordnance at Woolwich. 


The little information available relating to gun-making 
by the Furness ironmasters points to the conclusion that 
the manufacture, if, indeed, it ever got beyond the experi- 
mental stage, proved a failure. No trace of any sale has 
been met with prior to 1758, when what would appear 
to have been a final effort was made at Backbarrow. 
Cannon had been cast here before that date, for an 
entry in 1742 tells us that thirty pounds of gunpowder 
were bought “to try Guns withall.” It is not, however, 
until 1758 that any particulars are found touching their 
manufacture, which, as will be seen, was not attended by 
success :— 


At 
Backbarrow. 
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Paid J. Stenton, g days moulding Guns. 
» W. Jackson, smith’s work and labr abt Guns & 
patterns. 
» J. Stenton, 3 weeks & 4 days moulding and 
casting Guns. 
» for 2 Gun patterns. 
ironwork in putting up boxes and core-bars 


for the casting of Guns. 
sawing expenses for Gun Boxes. 

In the following year the result of this work is dis- 
closed—Though the words are few they leave no doubt as to 
its nature. 


Broken Guns return’d from Liverpool to be worked 


up :— 
Cc Q Lss 

6 pieces returned 9 $2925 

Remainder broke in Proving 

& lost 7 


Whether a similar story of failure had to be told of 
the Nibthwaite guns is unknown, but in the case of the 
balls the verdict was altogether different. They were 
sound and good, and the foregoing particulars give 
but a slight indication of the immense quantities provided 
by this distri¢t in the latter half of the. eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is regretted that we are unable to trace them 
farther, or to tell of their final errand of destruction, and 
of the part they played in the great struggles on land 
and sea during that long and eventful period, which began 
with the Seven years’ War, and did not end till the 
day of Waterloo. 


CHAPTERS Vd. 


THE REFINERY FORGES. 


LTHOUGH iron was made of equally good quality, 
and as cheaply in the bloomery forges as by the 
newer process about to be noticed, the quantity produced 
in the opening years of the eighteenth century was too 
small to meet the demand caused by the advance that 
was taking place in the general trade of the country, 
and by the rapid decline of this particular branch of the 
industry in the more important iron-making distri¢ts. The 
old forge buildings had become dilapidated at the time of 
the introduction of the smelting furnaces, and the appli- 
ances were unfit to deal with the large quantities of 
material, which were now to be converted into bar iron 
in the fineries and chaferies. With the exception of 
Hacket, Burblethwaite, and Cartmel, all the bloomery forges 
were rebuilt and newly equipped in 1713 by the Back- 
barrow and Cunsey Companies, and again reconstructed 
in the year 1724. 

In later years a refinery forge was built at Cark 
Beck on the site of the old fulling mill, and was, in its 
turn, dismantled in 1783 in order to make room for the 
cotton mill. The partners in these ironworks—William 
Crossfield of Wood Broughton, John Fletcher Richardson 
of Cartmel, and the Stockdales of Cark—were usually 
known as Stockdale and Company. 


The forge referred to in the “ Antiquities of Furness,” 
where it is said that a hammerhead, 350 lbs in weight, 
was lately found in High Furness and made use of in 
a plating forge at Ulverston, was erected about 1760 on 
the site afterwards occupied by the “Lund Beck Cotton 


Rebuilding of 
the bloomery 
forges. 


Cark Forge. 


Lowmill 
Forge, 
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Works,” and now known as the Lowmill. In that year 
a lease was granted by the Lord of the Manor to William 
Matson of Tytup, Edward Wilson of Kendal, John Law 
of Ulverston, and others, of a piece of waste ground 
situated near the “ Brick Kilns in Oxenholme Common,” 
and lying about twenty-five or thirty yards “South of the 
Step Stones going near the White Well race into Oxen- 
holme Commons.” Liberty was given to make and erect 
“a forge or smithy and a dam for the use thereof and 
also to make a -wear and sluices across and from the 
river below the Step Stones or bridge going into the rope 
walk to the said works and from thence to the pool or 
river below the said works.” Nothing is known as to the 
work carried on at this place, but it cannot have been 
of much importance, or of long duration. This and the 
one at Cark Beck were the only refinery forges, not 
connected with the works already noticed, built in the 
district during the century. 


At the five bloomery forges worked by the Back- 
barrow Company in 1710, the quantity of bar-iron made 
was 168 tons, which fell in the following year to 78 tons. 
After the introduction of the refineries the quantity rose 
in 1716 to 364 tons, this being the production of the 
three forges at work in that year. 


The conversion of pig iron into malleable iron was 
first effected in the refinery, or finery as it was usually 
called, where the iron was refined and hammered into 
blooms or anconies, which were then passed on to the 
chafery—a word of French origin derived from chaufferie— 
to be re-heated and finally beaten into plates or bars. 
These new forges were built under the dire¢tion of John 
Gaunt, a Staffordshire man, and, at the beginning, were 
no doubt of the same type as those at work in that 
district. They are described in Plott’s “Natural History 
of Staffordshire,” in which it is said :— 


“From the Furnaces, they bring their Sows or pigs 
of Iron when broken asunder, and into lengths, to the 
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Forges; which are of two sorts, but commonly standing 
together under the same roof; one whereof they call the 
Finery, the other the Chafery: they are both of them 
open Hearths, upon which they place great heaps of Coal, 
which are blown by Bellows like to those of the Furnaces, 
and compressed the same way, but nothing near so large. 
In these two Forges they give the Sow and Piggs 5 
severall heats before they are perfectly wrought into Barrs. 
First in the Finery they are melted down as thin as 
lead, where the Metall in an hour thickens by degrees 
into a lump or mass, which they call a Loop, this they 
bring to the great Hammer raised by motion of a Water- 
wheel, and first beat into a thick square, which they call 
a Half-bloom. Then 2ly they put it into the Finery 
again for an hour, and then bring it again to the same 
Hammer, where they work it into a Bloom, which is a 
square barr in the middle and two square knobs at the 
end, one much less than the other, the smaller being 
call’d the Anchoney end, and the greater the Mocket head. 
And this is all they doe at the Finery. Then 3. the 
Ancony end is brought to the Chafery, where after-it has 
been heated for a quarter of an hour, it is also brought 
to the Hammer, and there beat quite out to a bar, first 
at that end: and after that, the Mocket head is brought 
also 4. to the Chafery, which being thick requires two 
heats, before it can be wrought under the Hammer, into 
bars of such shapes and sizes as they think fittest for 
sale . . . Thus I say the Iron-works are exercised in their 
Perfection.” 

In 1676, ten years prior to the date of Plotts’ History, 
an account of the ironworks of the Forest of Dean is 
given in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” in which refer- 
ence is made to the forges, and it is plain that the 
above description is almost entirely drawn from that 
source. 

The term “ancony’’ was used in the Furness district 
throughout the century, and was probably adopted at first 


The 
refineries. 
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in order to distinguish the finery iron from that of the 
old bloomery forges, which continued to be made to a 
small extent for some years after the introdu¢tion of the 
new process. In later years the original form of ancony was 
abandoned, and the bloom became regular in shape, but 
was made large or small according to the purpose for 
which it was required, a common size being two feet long 
and six inches square. 


As time went on a new type of hearth, or fire, came 
into use. Those in the fineries were built of sandstone, 
but later iron water-boxes were substituted. The hearth 
was twenty-eight inches high, open at the top; and the 
lower part, raised eighteen inches above the ground, con- 
sisted of an iron plate twenty-two inches by seventeen, 
with a hole in the centre through which the cinder 
dropped. The blast entered at two tuyres, one at each 
side, and the whole stood under a large open chimney. 
Bellows similar to those at the furnaces, but smaller—seven 
feet long, two and a half feet wide at the breach, and 
tapering to ten inches—were used until 1779, when John 
Wilkinson’s iron cylinders were installed at Newland, Low- 
wood, and Backbarrow. These cylinders were three feet 
deep and twenty inches in diameter. Replying to some 
inquiries about them, the Backbarrow Company wrote :— 


““We prefer the Iron Bellows for the Forge to any 
other, especially in the Finery. The only danger in the 
Chafery seems to be that of loss in yield till the hammer- 
man becomes acquainted with them: and tho’ we are 
uncertain as to the charge yet, considering the little 
risque of fire and small repairs in these, they must be 
preferable—You may have them from Mr. Wilkinson very 
complete.” 


Small pieces of pig or scrap iron were placed in the 
fire and covered with charcoal. In about an hour the 
iron became soft and held together in a spongy mass or 
clod, which was drawn out of the fire on to the stage 
in front, and swung to the anvil, given a few strokes 
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with the hammer, swung back into the fire, and afterwards 
beaten into a bloom or ancony. 


The chafery fires were of quite a different construction 
from those in the finery. They were built up of culm, 
composed of small charcoal or ordinary coal, in the shape 
of a _ bee-hive, about three feet and a_ half high, and 
stood on a hearth or stage of stone with a hollow or 
saucer-shaped cavity in the centre. In front of the fire 
was the usual plate or stage serving as a resting place 
for the bloom on its way from the fire to the anvil. The 
slag flowed out at an opening underneath this plate and 
formed a “ mosser,” or rounded mass of cinder, large numbers 
of which may be seen on the tops of walls in the 
neighbourhood of any of the old forges. 

These fires, called hollow fires, were built up every 
morning, and with care would last the whole day. The 
men began by making a fire of spent coal or coke in 
the shape and size required for the day’s work, and when 
hot the walls of culm, eight or ten inches thick, were 
added, an opening in front being left of a proper size to 
allow of the passage of the bloom and fuel. The walls 
gradually hardened, and in the course of an hour the fire 
was ready for work. More fuel was added and the blast, 
supplied by one tuyre, was turned on. The gases escaped 
through the covering walls, and, as in the case of the 
fineries, were carried away by means of a large chimney. 
The chafery usually contained two fires, which were able 
to deal with the anconies made in the finery; while two 
water-wheels were required at each place, one for the blast, 
and the other to drive the hammer. Most of the forgings 
required by the works were made at these forges, but the 
lighter ones, such as tuyre-irons, were supplied by John 
Cannon, anchor smith, of Saltcotes near Ulverston. 


Helve or lift-hammers were used in both the finery 
and chafery. The motion was communicated to the shaft 
at a point between the head and the pivot on which it 
worked; but in other respects the hammers differed very 
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slightly from the tilt-hammers still at work in the old 
spade forges at Rosside and Lowick. The head was cast 
in one piece of five hundredweights, and, with the anvils 
and the blocks into which they fitted, was made by John 
Wilkinson at Bersham. These anvil-blocks weighed eight 
hundredweights, and rested on cross pieces of timber, 
beneath which were placed several cartloads of turf, forming 
an elastic cushion or spring, without which the iron would 
break under the hammer. 

The consumption of charcoal in making a ton of bar- 
iron much exceeded the quantity required to smelt a ton 
of pig iron, and this fact, together with the loss of iron 
in the process of conversion, explains the relatively high 
price of the former article. From two and a half to three 
dozens of charcoal were expended for every ton of bars, 
and to produce this quantity twenty-eight hundredweights 
of pig iron were required. 

Each fire was in the charge of one man; another 
managed the water-wheel and hammer, and_ usually 
had the help of an apprentice. The dexterity acquired by 
a workman enabled him to swing with ease, from the fire 
to the anvil, a mass of metal which he would not even 
attempt to lift when cold. The forgemen moved about 
from forge to forge as required, in order to work up the 
charcoal accumulated in their absence, and it was not 
unusual for a forge to stand idle for a considerable time. 
The following table shows the quantities of bar-iron pro- 
duced in the early years :— 

1710 E7XI I7ES. - «1716 


Cunsey 68 364 43 — 
Backbarrow 36 12 — 284 
Force Forge 233 74 26 40 
Hacket 19} II¢ — — 
Coniston 204 10$ 46 40 
Cartmel — — — —_ 
Burblethwaite — — — — 
Burnbarrow —_ — — — 

AT, Serer eee oe 
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For making anconies the forgemen received thirteen 
shillings for every ton, and it is a remarkable fact that 
this rate remained unchanged for a period of one hundred 
years. The amount paid for drawing the anconies or 
‘blooms into bars was also fixed, and continued at ten 
shillings and ninepence a ton, of which the hammerman’s 
share was six and sixpence, and the remainder went to 
his assistant. 


The forge at Backbarrow was extended in 1753 by 
the addition of an anchor smithy. As usual men had 
to be brought from a distance, and in this case seven 
were engaged in Liverpool. The undertaking proved 
unprofitable, and was abandoned in 1773. The fuel was 
ordinary coal from Whitehaven, Wigan, and Swansea, 
known in those days as pit-coal, earth-coal, stone-coal, or 
sea-coal; and was bought by the bushel, quarter, chauldron, 
and wey. Eleven quarters of Whitehaven coal were equal 
to eight tons; the price in 1724 being eleven shillings a 
quarter, or fifteen shillings a ton at Greenodd, or three 
and eightpence at Whitehaven; but after 1740 the price 
for all kinds remained practically fixed, and equivalent to 
about twelve and sixpence. The weight of the Wigan 
coal was computed by the “ King’s measure of 24 upheaped 
Winchester bushels to ye ton,” while that from South 
Wales was measured by “streaked” Winchester bushels. 
A chauldron of coal, containing twenty-five and a_ half 
hundredweights, or thirty-six heaped bushels, was subject, 
in 1754, to a duty of five shillings and fourpence. 


A considerable quantity of iron was sold in the 
district at the different warehouses, which were open on 
certain days, usually the market-day, and twopence a pound 
was the price charged for small parcels. The bulk of the 
iron, however, was sent to Liverpool, where it was used 
chiefly for anchors and chains, and in connection with 
shipbuilding generally. In 1767, bars from Backbarrow 
were hammered into plates at Cark Forge, worked at that 
time by James Stockdale and Company, who, a little later, 
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were making “engine boiler plates” for the Wilkinsons. 
Towards the end of the century a mill for rolling iron 
into bars was erected at Newland, but the hammered bar 
was preferred, and the rolling appears to have been 
discontinued. 


Russian iron and German Steel were used for certain 
work, such as axes and other home-made tools. The spade 
forges—established about 1770—were unable to use the 
local bars, which were too soft for the purpose. A letter 
from Backbarrow in 1777 says: “We cannot find there 
will be any sale for foreign iron in this part of the Country 
except it be to the Proprietors of the Tilt Forges or 
Spade Makers who get their Iron chiefly from Liverpool 
in pretty large quantities. However as we should gladly 
do you any service that lay in our power we will use 
our endeavour to get the Spade Makers to take Iron from 
you if you can agree upon the prices.” 


The price of bars varied even less than that of pig 
iron; the lowest being £16 Ios. in 1715, and the highest 
£20 15s. in 1795. The following table shows the fluctuation 
in prices at intervals of five years :— 


7 AY is hese: £. Seu 
1715), 1017 10.7.0 1745 18 O oO 1775 17 37-6 
T1720 LO gtO a. 1750 “2070. O° + 3750) 18 eso 
1725 19 15 0 1755, 17 10.0 1785 I9° 18 0 
1730 5'75 1020 1760 18 I0 oO 1790 Ig I0 oO 
1795, — a 05 E7705) 20m 5a 
1740 —- —— T7970) ph yeks2sO 1800 I9 2 6 


At a meeting of the local ironmasters held in 1757, 
it was agreed “that no bar iron at home be sold under 
£19, at Liverpool £17 per.ton”’—an injustice to the home 
consumer that does not admit of explanation. 


The forges showed very little, if any, profit for the 
first few years of working. From twenty shillings a ton 
in 1727, the profit steadily increased, and rose to thirty 
shillings in 1747, forty shillings in 1777, and to eighty 
shillings per ton for the year 1800. 
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The iron made at these forges was, in fact, too good 
for most of the purposes for which it had long been 
used. Since the invention of the puddling process a 
cheaper and inferior iron gradually forced itself to the 
‘front. It supplied the common every-day want, while steel 
was available for higher class work, and could be obtained 
at a price much less than that of the charcoal bars. 
Pieces of Backbarrow iron were sought for and prized 
many years after the forge ceased work, and, in the 
opinion of the men who used it, there never was, nor ever 
will be, an iron to equal it in quality and_ general 
usefulness. It was, however, no longer needed; and thus 
about the middle of the nineteenth century the bar-iron, for 
which Furness had been famous from time immemorial—shall 
we say for a thousand years—became a thing of the past. 
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HE family of Sandys, according to West, was anciently 
settled at St. Bees, and a branch of it came into 
Furness in the reign of Henry the Fourth, 1399-1413. 
William Sandys, the Receiver General of the Lordship of 
Furness after the dissolution of the Monastery, belonged 
to this branch, from whom is descended the present 
representative, Colonel Sandys of Graythwaite Hall. This 
distinguished family suddenly became prominent in_ local 
history in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and includes 
among its members Edwin, Archbishop of York, the third 
son of William Sandys. Immediately after the Dissolution, 
the three bloomsmithies belonging to the Abbey, are found 
in the possession of William Sandys and John Sawrey, 
and the making of iron was carried on by them until 
the death of the latter about 1547, when William Sandys 
obtained a new lease from the Crown. He died between 
the years 1547 and 1549, and the iron-smithies passed 
into the hands of his eldest son William, and Christopher 
his fourth son; the former also succeeded his father as 
Receiver of the Lordship. William Sandys the elder was 
therefore the first individual ironmaster of Furness, and 
the family is the only one conne¢ted with iron-making in 
Furness in the olden time—not excepting those concerned 
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in the numerous undertakings of the eighteenth century— 
to retain any considerable interest in the local industry at 
the present day. At the date of the bloomsmithy decree 
the smithies were in the occupation of Christopher Sandys, 
“who surrendered the lease to the Crown, but from that 
time up to 1748, there is no record of the family, except 
as owners of Cunsey, having been connected with the 
iron trade. It was in that year that Myles Sandys, along 
with other large wood-owners, built the furnace at Penny 
Bridge, in order, as we have seen, to prote¢t themselves 
against what was considered unfair treatment at the hands 
of the ironmasters. This connection was broken in 1818, 
when the Backbarrow Company’s property and _ business 
were transferred to the Newland Company. 


The most conspicuous monument in the Parish Church 
of Ulverston is that to the memory of one of these early 
ironmasters—William Sandys, son of the first Receiver of 
Furness, and a brother of the Archbishop’s. He purchased 
the Conishead Priory estate from the Crown in 1548, and 
on the roth of September, 1558, was “very riotously & 
wilfully murdered at Conysheade.” At the examination 
held at Preston in the following year concerning the death 
of “Wm. Sands Esq‘ ot late Receyvot of our possessions 
belonging to the late Monasterie of Furneis,” John Rawlen- 
son of Furnessfells said that William Sandys was murdered 
on account of certain tithe corns, which were in his 
possession, and which the sons and servants of William 
Bardseye Esqr attempted to carry away. The sons were 
Nicholas and Robert, and the name of the servant was 
John Trogheton; but this deponent did not know who gave 
the mortal blow. Another witness, Robert Brygs of Kendall, 
adds: “there were about fifty men and women present at 
the murder,” and states that William Bardseye bore malice 
against Wm. Sandys on account of a privy seal delivered 
to him by the latter for concealing a piece of land from 
the Queen. John Preston, uncle to the wife of Nicholas 
Bardseye, is said to have owed William Sandys great 
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malice “for that the said Wm. Sands declared the Queen’s 
Commission at the Market Cross in Dalton for the setting 
& letting of the Queen’s Majesty’s lands in Furness at 
which time the said John Preston being present in Dalton 
said unto the said Wm. Sands ‘But for shame I shulde 
sett the in the stokes’.” Also it was said that John Rychardson, 
bailiff of Dalton, did bear grudge because he made a 
fray upon Wm. Sandys’s servants at Ruse Milne and 
“cut of i1j¢* of the thumbes of the servantes of the said 
Wyll’m Sandes.” Similar evidence was given by many 
others, including two tenants of Wm. Bardsea “now 
prisoner in Lancaster goal.’’t 


The memorial in the Braddyli chapel consists of a 
large altar tomb, with a recumbent figure, mail-clad and 
armed. Round the top of the altar is the following 
inscription: ‘Here Resteth, in the Hope of a Blessed 
Resurrection: The bodie of William Sandys Esquire of 
Conishead Priory in the County Palatine of Lancaster who 
Departed this life in the yeare of Our Lord M.D.L.x.x.x.VIII, 
and the yeare of the Reign of our Sovereign Ladie, 
Queene Elizabeth.” It will be noticed that in this inscrip- 
tion there are two singular errors, one of commission, and 
the other of omission. 

John Sawrey, like his co-partner in the bloomsmithies, 
did not live long after the grant of the lease in 1537. 
He died about the year 1546, and his widow, soon after- 
wards became the wife of William Rawlinson. Thus began 
the connection of the Rawlinsons with the iron trade of 
Furness, a connection which was more or less close dur- 
ing the whole of the two succeeding centuries, and to 
which, in the early part of the eighteenth century, was 
largely due the introduction of the smelting furnaces, and 
the subsequent general development of the district. Many 
accounts of the Rawlinsons have been written, and it 
is enough to say here that the family took an active interest 


*A contraction for ‘ towe.’’ 
t+ Duchy of Lancaster. Special Commissions, No. 12. 
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in the affairs of the upper division of Furness, while 
several of its members were distinguished in a wider field 
by their learning, and by the professional, civil, and 
industrial pursuits on which they entered. 


So far as we have been able to ascertain, the con- 
nection of the Machells with the manufacture of iron 
belongs to a later period. This old family is too well 
known throughout the distri&t to call for more than a 
passing reference, and the importance of the part taken 
by its members in the development of our industry, 
especially in the eighteenth century, is written on almost 
every page of its history. 


The first partnership, of which we have any particulars, 
was one entered into in the year 1690 by Thomas Preston 
of Holker and James Machell of Haverthwaite, relating to 
the working of the bloomery forges at Cartmel and Back- 
barrow. Each of the parties was in possession of a forge, 
and it was agreed between them that the works and plant 
should be put into repair, and that James Machell should 
erect certain additional coal-houses and cottages at his 
forge at Backbarrow, the cost of which was to be borne 
in equal shares. The term was thirty-one years, and it 
was also agreed that one-half of the ore to be used 
at either forge was to be bought from Thomas Preston, 
“at or near Adgarlye in Furness,” at prices current, and 
“at as cheap rates and prices as Thomas Preston should 
sell such like iron ore to others”; while the other half 
was to be provided free of cost by Thomas Preston. 
About this time James Machell was in possession of a 
forge at Keireholme in Westmorland, which was afterwards 
known as Dalton Forge. It was sold in 1718, but other 
particulars are wanting. 

A noticeable feature of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, consequent on the general growth of trade, 
was the improved position of merchants and _ others 
engaged in business on a large scale. Hitherto considered 
inferior, they now claimed equality with the lesser country 
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gentry and landed proprietors, who, on their part, were 
but too glad that the younger members of their families 
should take advantage of the opening that presented 
itself, and engage in commercial pursuits. The old feel- 
ing of these two classes towards each other, which 
was then quickly dying out, is well expressed in the 
following passage from the “Conscious Lovers”: “Give me 
leave to say, that we Merchants are a species of gentry 
that have grown into the world this last century, and are 
as honourable, and almost as useful as you landed-folks, 
that have always thought yourselves so much above us; 
for your trading, forsooth, is extended no farther than a 
load of hay, or a fat-ox. You are pleasant people indeed! 
because you are generally bred up lazy, therefore, I war- 
rant you, industry is dishonourable.” 


The Backbarrow Company was formed in 1711, and 
consisted of William Rawlinson of Graythwaite, John 
Machell of Backbarrow, Stephen Crossfield of Plumpton, 
afterwards of Whinfield in Pennington, and John Olivant 
of Penrith. Each of the two former held one-third, and 
the latter one-sixth part in the undertaking. At this time 
the Company, which was known as William Rawlinson 
& Company, possessed the furnace and forge at Back- 
barrow, and Cunsey, Coniston, Hacket, Force, Cartmel, and 
Burblethwaite forges—in fact, all the ironworks of the 
district were in their hands. The furnace at Leighton 
Beck was built by them in 1713, and in 1720 they acquired, 
conjointly with the Cunsey Company, the newly erected 
forge at Stony Hazel in Rusland. In later years Spark 
Forge, as well as the new furnace at Penny Bridge, was 
absorbed in this Company’s business. The Rawlinsons 
and Machells became sole proprietors in 1731, and possessed 
equal shares until 1749, when John Machell bought his 
partner’s interest, and divided it amongst the owners of 
the works at Penny Bridge. In this way the following 
new members were admitted into the partnership: Myles 
Sandys, Graythwaite; Fletcher Fleming, Rayrigg; Isabel 
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Taylor, Finsthwaite; John Scales, Thwaitehead; Myles 
Postlethwaite, Abbots Reading; Lawrence Harrison, The 
Landing, Newby Bridge, with James Birkett of Birkett 
Houses; John Russell, Force Forge; William Penny, 
’ Penny Bridge; and John Braithwaite of Brathey. James 
Machell of Hollow Oak, and John Machell of Aynsom 
held seven shares in equal parts, and each of the other 
partners had one-sixteenth share of a capital of £16,000. 
Most of the shares remained in the hands of these families 
till the Company was dissolved in 1818. William Penny 
of Bridgefield purchased the share belonging to John 
Braithwaite, and in 1809 the share held by the descend- 
ants of John Scales was acquired by John and Richard 
Roper. 


An elaborate deed of partnership was drawn up in 
1750 for the regulation of the Company’s affairs, in which 
it is set out that :— 


“The parties have lately begun and are carrying on 
a very considerable joint trade in the making and vending 
iron and iron wares .. . being fully satisfied with each 
others Honesty Fidelity and Integrity have agreed that 
the said Joint Trade and Copartnership shall be continued 
amongst them ... from the day of the date of these 
presents for and during the term of ninety-nine years... 
And for the orderly and proper proceeding in and carry- 
ing on the said Joint Trade... it is mutually covenanted 
. . That they shall and will to the best of their Ability 
Skill and Judgement improve and advance the said Joint 
Trade ...in the best manner they can... and that they 
shall and will be honest true and faithful to each other 
in all their A@tings Dealings . . 


“That the parties shall by ballotting or in such other 
manner as they or the major part of them present at any 
of the yearly meetings shall from time to time think fit 
and agree upon make choice of three of the said parties 
to be DireGtors and Managers ... and that such Directors 
shall severally continue in their places for the space of 
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one whole year . . . and shall during such year have the 
management of the said Joint Trade .. . in all respects 

. That such Dire¢tors for the time being shall have 
such salaries or wages for their care and pains in their 
duties as Dire€tors as the said parties shall agree upon... 


“That proper and necessary books shall be provided 
and kept wherein shall be fairly and truly entered and 
set down all and every the several a¢ting accounts receipts 
payments and other dealings and transa¢tions in and con- 
cerning the said Joint Trade ... All books deeds . 
to be kept in some convenient place where the principal 
parts of the business shall be carried on .. . The parties 
to have liberty at all reasonable times to see and peruse 
such books . . . and to make copies or extracts. 


“That the first Monday after the roth of May a 
Meeting shall be had of all parties . . . at some convenient 
place as the Directors shall appoint . . . At each Meeting 
a general full clear and perfect account shall be taken of 
the Goods Debts Securities ready Money . . . belonging 
to the said Copartnership. The same yearly accounts to 
be signed by all the parties present at the meeting and 
no such account shall be accounted for again or in any 
wise called in question unless some plain errors or mis- 
takes be found therein within twelve manths after such 
account shall be subscribed . . . Decision of a majority 
to be binding . . . Such majority to consist of at least 
seven votes . . . Power to enlarge abridge and vary the 
deed of partnership . . . James and John Machell to have 
five’ votes 7. . othem parties one vote each: =. = Agipro- 
prietor not residing within thirty miles of the place of 
meeting may by letters or other writings signed by him 
authorize any person he may think fit to appear at the 
Meeting and vote provided such proxy be not a_ person 
concerned in any other such business. 


“None of the parties shall transfer or dispose of his 


share or interest to any person except to or for the benefit 
of his wife and children without licence and consent of 
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a majority of votes at the annual or other Meeting 
provided the others of the said parties shall be willing to 
give and shall agree to give and pay such consideration 
as the share shall be valued at in the last yearly account. 
-But in case all the other partners shall refuse to buy 
then the party shall be at liberty to dispose of the share 
by public sale . . . Directors to have six days notice of 
such public sales and may become purchasers . . . Breach 
of covenant to be followed by forfeiture. 


“None of the parties to be concerned in a business 
of a like nature or in buying or selling any Woods and 
Charcoal fitted to be used about the same without the 
consent of a majority of the partners . . . Woods or 
Charcoal belonging to the partners not to be disposed of 
to any person except for the use and benefit of the same 
Joint Trade and to be used at the Furnaces and Forges 

. provided such Woods and Charcoal happen to be 
within twelve miles of Windermere or Coniston or such 
Work or Works.” 


Provision was made for the employment and dismissal 
by the dire¢tors of agents, stockkeepers, and other servants 
of the Company. A majority could dissolve the partner- 
ship, and a partner could surrender his share at any time, 
and be free from all liability. Failure to advance a share 
of any further capital which a majority of the partners 
should think necessary was to be followed by forfeiture; 
while matters of dispute between the parties were to be 
submitted to two persons as arbitrators, whose decision 
was to be final, and no law suit might be commenced or 
prosecuted until such matters had been thus submitted. 
Each of the partners was bound in the sum of 1000 
for the due observance of the agreement. 


In the early days of the Company the business was 
managed by William Rawlinson, whose remuneration was 
sixty pounds a year, out of which he had to provide a 
bookkeeper. In 1717 he was assisted by Gouldney Raw- 
linson, and William Rawlinson junior, who received salaries 
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of twenty-six, and thirty pounds. Edwin Sandys, the fifth 
son of Myles Sandys, afterwards a merchant in London, 
was engaged in the business at Backbarrow for several 
years, and in 1759 a presentation was made to him “on 
leaving the Company’s employ.” 


The freedom of Lancaster was conferred on William 
Rawlinson in 1717, in recognition no doubt of his enter- 
prise in connection with the development of the iron trade 
in North Lancashire. The charges relating to the ceremony 
were entered in the Company’s books as follows :— 


The Fine £2 6s._ Sd. 
The Treat £0 Tis.. 00d. 
Enrolling Stamps fo 5s. od. 


To the Serjeants & Bellman 40-25. 6d. 


Two years later the same honour was bestowed upon 
John Machell, and in this case the treat must have been 
on a much larger scale, for the expenses amounted to 
over nine pounds. No details are given, neither does the 
Freemen’s Roll throw further light on these interesting 
events. 


After the amalgamation of the Penny Bridge and Back- 
barrow Companies, the management was in the hands of 
Myles Postlethwaite, who continued to act as managing 
partner until his retirement in 1781, when his son-in-law, 
Arthur Benson, filled the same office for a few years. If 
the wages of the workmen were low in those days, the 
salaries paid to the managers and agents were compara- 
tively even on a lower scale. When Myles Postlethwaite 
became manager at Penny Bridge in 1749, his remuneration 
was thirty pounds a year, in 1I75r it was increased to 
forty pounds, and a few years later he was required 
to leave his house at Abbots Reading and live at Back- 
barrow, while his salary was fixed at fifty pounds per 
annum. A minute relating to this, dated 1755, says:— 


“Tt was at first proposed that he should have £55 
per annum and return to the Co. thereout the rent he 
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should let his house at Reading & the south end of 
Wilkinson’s for; but the £50 clear was thought more 
advisable & he to pay Mr. Machell {10 ros. per ann. rent 
for all said Wilkinson’s House, out-houses, orchards & 
‘Garden & take rent of whatever he should let part of 
said house and his own at Reading for to himself. Mr. 
Machell to allow Peat-moss to any person that should 
take the end of the said house.” 


Shortly after the retirement of Myles Postlethwaite the 
management was entrusted to John Roper, who joined 
the Company in 1761 as agent. Nothing was done to 
improve or extend the business, in faét, there appears 
to have been an entire want of that enterprise which was 
so clearly evident in the affairs of their neighbours at 
Newland. The Company was dissolved in 1818, and the 
“Gentlemen Ironmasters of Backbarrow” passed out of 
existence. 


The lease of the land at Cunsey occupied by the 
furnace was granted in 1711 to Edward Hall of Cranage, 
Cheshire, and Thomas Cotton of Doddlepool, Cheshire ; 
both described as gentlemen. In 1718 the members of the 
Company, known as Edward Hall & Company, or the Cun- 
sey Company, had been increased by the addition of 
William Rea, Monmouth; Edward Kendall, Stourbridge ; 
and Ralph Kent of Kinderton, Cheshire. Richard Ford’s 
connection with Furness and its iron industry began at 
Cunsey, where he acted as manager until 1735. He was 
succeeded by William Latham, whose descendants became 
in after years the proprietors of the furnace at Duddon 
Bridge. William Latham, the son of Joseph Latham of 
Austrey in Warwickshire, was born in 1705, and his eldest 
son Joseph at Duddon Bridge in 1738. The Kendalls, 
who were also of Austrey, and probably related to the 
Lathams, were largely interested in ironworks in Shropshire 
and South Wales. Relations of the most friendly character 
existed between Cunsey and Backbarrow, and the two 
companies were concerned in the joint working of several 
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forges and mines. Their lease of Cunsey expired in 1750 
and was not renewed, but the furnace at Duddon—built 
by them in 1736—was worked by the same Company, 
under the style of Hall, Kendall & Company, Jonathan 
Kendall & Company, and Kendall, Latham and Company 
until 1799, when the name of the firm became Joseph & 
Richard Latham. Jonathan Kendall & Company built the 
furnace at Goatfield, near Inverary, about the year 1775, 
which, as well as Duddon, afterwards came into the 
possession of the Lathams of Broughton. Henry Kendall 
of Ulverston, a member of this Company, entertained 
Pennant on his way to Scotland in 1772, and _ probably 
supplied him with the particulars of the town and trade 
as given in “The Tour,’ Henry Kendall died in 1787, 
and a mural tablet was ereéted to his memory in the 
Ulverston Parish Church. 


The original partners in the Lowwood Ironworks 
were Job Rawlinson of Graythwaite, William Crossfield of 
Cartmel, George Drinkall of Rusland, and Isaac Wilkinson 
of Backbarrow. In 1749, only two years after the forma- 
tion of the Company, all these, with the exception of 
William Crossfield—who later sold his share to John 
Wilson of Bowness—disposed of their interest in the 
works to the Sunderlands. John Sunderland married Mary, 
daughter and only child of Thomas Rawlinson of Whitting- 
ham Hall, while Thomas Sunderland of Bradley married 
the widow of George Bigland of Bigland Hall, the lessor 
of the site of the works, shortly after George Bigland’s 
death in 1751. The Company had not a long existence. 
Thomas Sunderland died in 1774, and John in 1782, 
leaving his son Thomas of Lowwood, and afterwards of 
Ulverston, in possession of the furnace, which was trans- 
ferred in the year 1784 to the Newland and Backbarrow 
Companies. The Sunderlands were also interested in cer- 
tain of the Furness mines. In more recent years this 
well known family took an a¢tive part in the industrial 
and social affairs of Ulverston and district. 
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John Wilkinson cannot properly be called a Furness 
ironmaster, but his connection with the district, and with 
the trade in general, entitles him to a place among the 
pioneers of the early iron industry of the district. ‘“ John 
' Wilkinson” says Smiles*: “The ‘father of the iron-trade’ 
as he styled himself, was a man of extraordinary energy 
of character. He was strong-headed and _ strong-tempered 
and of inflexible determination. His father, Isaac Wilkin- 
son, who originally started the iron trade at Wrexham, 
was a man possessed of quick discernment and_ versatile 
talents, though he wanted that firmness and constancy of 
purpose which so eminently distinguished his son.” Isaac 
Wilkinson is supposed to have occupied a small farm in 
the neighbourhood of Furness, or at Clifton near Penrith, 
where John Wilkinson was born, and to have had casual 
employment at one of the forges in the district. He pro- 
bably came to Backbarrow some years before 1740, the 
date given by Stockdale, for his patent in conne¢tion with 
an improved box-iron was taken out in 1738, when he 
was described as’ of the ‘“ Parish of Coulton.” His son 
John was then about ten years of age, and, says Stockdale 
in the “Annals of Cartmel”: “If tradition speaks truly, 
was actually born in a common market cart; for his 
mother—as was then the general custom, and indeed is 
still, with farmers’ wives—having occasion to attend a 
neighbouring market with the light products of Isaac 
Wilkinson’s farm, in returning home, unexpectedly gave 
birth to John Wilkinson—an event which, among the simple 
minded people of the neighbourhood, produced no little 
sensation, and more than one said prophetically, ‘ John 
sum tyme wod bee a girt man’.” 


While living at Backbarrow the Wilkinsons occupied 
the house by the road-side now known as Bare Syke. It 
is said they cut away the slate behind the house in order 
to make walls, against which peach and other fruit-trees 
were planted and trained. The irons that were fixed to 
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hold the trellis may still be seen in the face of the 
rock. Built into the wall over the fire-place in one of 
the rooms of this house, was a painting showing the 
Wilkinsons engaged in their work, with two gentlemen in 
cocked hats—supposed to be William Rawlinson and John 
Machell—watching the operations. It was taken out some 
thirty-five years ago and removed to Penny Bridge Hall. 


The elder Wilkinson, as we have said, was a partner 
in the Lowwood Works, but any interest he had in them 
was not retained longer than one or two years. The 
connection of Isaac and John Wilkinson with the furnace 
at Backbarrow, and the nature of the work carried on by 
them at that place, has already been noticed. Leaving 
Backbarrow in 1748, they went to Wilson House, near 
Lindale in Cartmel, and, according to Stockdale, either 
built or purchased a furnace or forge. They commenced 
operations by cutting a canal into the large tract of peat- 
moss adjoining their works, for the passage of a boat 
intended to be used in carrying the peat to the furnace. 
It is stated that this boat was made of iron, and that 
there were people living in 1872 who remembered having 
seen it about the year 1800. Stockdale puts the date of 
the operations at Wilson House about 1750, and _ believes 
the furnace was worked until 1756. The venture, how- 
ever, proved a complete failure. John Wilkinson, at 
that time about twenty-eight years of age, found employ- 
ment in the Staffordshire district, and ultimately became 
the owner of several large ironworks in Shropshire, Stafford- 
shire, and Wales. Justly called “ The Great Ironmaster,”’ 
he was, without exception, the most conspicuous figure 
connected with the iron trade of his day. He died at 
Broseley, in 1808, at the age of eighty, and the story 
of his three burials at Castlehead is a remarkable one. 
His body now rests within the Church at Lindale, where 
it was interred for the fourth time. One of the men 
engaged in that work used to say, “he buried John Wilkin- 
son four times and disinterred him thrice.” It has been said 
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of John Wilkinson that, unlike his father, he “appears to 
have been uniformly successful in business, and to the end 
of his long life he went on adding estate to estate, and 
forge to forge. Wherever money was to be made, John 
‘Wilkinson seems to have been. He had a most thorough 
belief in the value of iron, and there seemed to be nothing, 
from a ship to a coffin, that he did not make of that 
material... As a family the Wilkinsons were distinguished 
above their competitors by their readiness to adopt new 
methods whether of their own or of others’ invention. 
Perhaps Isaac Wilkinson was too ready to adopt new 
methods, and shared the fate of many pioneers, but John 
Wilkinson, benefiting perhaps by his father’s failures or 
favoured by circumstances, brought all his schemes to a 
profitable conclusion.’’* 


Although not the oldest of the ironmaking companies 
of Furness, the Newland Company is perhaps entitled to 
rank first among the local ironmasters of the eighteenth 
century. Established in 1735, it eventually absorbed the 
whole of the furnaces and forges of the district, and, 
before the end of the century, had also acquired mines, 
which were then considered the richest and most profitable 
in Great Britain. 


Richard Ford,t the founder of the Company, was born 
in 1697 at Middlewich in Cheshire, and, when quite young, 
came to Cunsey to take charge of that Company’s works 
and business. His connection with the district began in 1722. 
He remained at Cunsey until 1735, when, starting out on 
his own account, he, in partnership with Thomas Rigg, 
built the furnace at Nibthwaite. The “Special Trust in 
the Honesty of the said Richard Ford and his Capacity 


*« Notes on the Wilkinsons, Ironmasters,’’ by Francis Nicholson, F.Z.S.— 
Vol. 49, Part III of ‘‘Memoirs and Proceedings of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society.”’ 

+ Richard Ford of Ulverston must not be confused with Richard Ford of 
Coalbrookdale, referred to in the Phil. Trans. of 1747, as being able ‘‘to make 
iron brittle or tough as he pleases . . . there being cannon thus cast so soft 
as to bear turning like wroght iron.’’ This Richard Ford married a daughter 
of Abraham Darby, and is said by Dr. Percy to have been unsuccessful in 
business—a remark, writes a correspondent, which might well have been spared. 
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to direét Iron Works” was not misplaced, and the Com- 
pany—generally known as the Newland Company—beginning 
at the furnace on the banks of Crake, enjoyed a_ period 
of almost uninterrupted prosperity extending over the greater 
part of two centuries. From Richard Ford and Company, 
the name changed in course of time to William Ford & 
Company, George Knott & Company, Knott, Ainslie & 
Company, and Harrison, Ainslie & Company. 


By a clause in the Nibthwaite agreement Richard 
Ford was not allowed to start other ironworks within a 
radius of ten miles of that place, but the covenant appears 
to have been evaded by taking the lease of the site of 
the proposed furnace at Newland in the name of his 
sister Agnes Bordley, who was not otherwise interested 
in the undertaking. Richard Ford’s associates at the time 
of the erection of Newland Furnace in 1747 were his son 
William Ford of Grizedale,* Michael Knott of Rydal, and 
James Backhouse of Jolliver Tree, Finsthwaite. The last 
named sold his one-eighth share to William Ford in 1761 
for £2000, and in the meantime two other partners had 
come in by some unknown means. These were Thomas 
Chadwick of Burgh Forge, and Nathaniel Taylor of Ulver- 
ston, who “had or claimed to have some right or interest 
under Richard Ford,’ and whose shares. of one-sixteenth 
were afterwards also purchased by the predominent partners. 


A deed of partnership was executed in 1747, the pro- 
visions of which were in the main similar to those of the 
Backbarrow articles. After reciting that the parties had 
purchased premises at Newland, and had agreed to erect 
a furnace and other buildings, and to become partners in 
the trade of casting, smelting or making pig iron, or any 
other sort of iron or cast metal, from the 25th of March 
1747 for the term of one hundred years; it was witnessed 
that: “In consideration of the mutual trust the parties 
would be partners and joint contributors in erecting a 


*Ford Lodge, Grizedale, stood on the site of the new Hall. The old Hall 
is situated on the opposite side of the stream. 
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furnace ... That they would be mutually aiding and 
assisting in managing and carrying on the said joint 
trade . . . And that they nor any of them should not 


during the partnership carry on the same trade or any 
‘branch of it within the compass of 30 miles from New- 
land Furnace for his private advantage except the work 
at Nibthwaite.. . .” 


The trade was to be carried on at Newland, or any 
other place which the partners might afterwards agree 
upon, and under the name of such person, or persons and 
company as should from time to time be the managers 
and directors. The sole management of the business was 
to be in the hands of Richard Ford during the continu- 
ance of the partnership, “if he should live so long, or so 
long as he should think fit to manage the same,’ and 
after his death or retirement, it was agreed that his son, 
William Ford, should succeed to the management under 
the same conditions. In case they should both die before 
the end of the term, the management was to be entrusted 
to such persons as the partners should appoint. 


No benefit of survivorship was to accrue in the event 
of the death of any of the partners, each of whom had 
power to dispose of his share to his children or descend- 
ants, but not to any other person without first giving four 
months’ notice of his intention to the rest of the partners, 
and offering to sell the share to them. If the partners 
declined to buy the share, it might be sold to any person 
whatsoever. 

Other covenants provided that all securities taken and 
sums given were to be in the name of, and executed by 
all the partners; and any debt being contra¢ted by one of 
the partners on his own separate account, the rest should 
be indemnified by him. The articles included regulations 
as to the giving of credit, or trusting any person, joining 
in aCtions, employment of workmen, books of account and 
balance sheets, and the raising of additional capital. All 
matters of dispute had to be referred to arbitrators, and 
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no a¢tions at law or in equity were to be brought till such 
time as the same should have been put to reference, and 
the time of making an award determined. 


Michael Knott and James Backhouse had each one- 
eighth part, while Richard Ford held one-half and his son 
one quarter of the shares of the Company. Each party 
bound himself in the sum of £10,000 for the true per- 
formance of the covenants. 


After the erection of Newland Furnace, the Company’s 
next venture was the establishment of the ironworks at 
Bonaw in Argylshire, in connection with which a lease, 
for one hundred and ten years of extensive woods and 
lands, was taken in 1752 from Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Lochnell. The mining operations of the Company, begin- 
ning in 1746, have been noticed elsewhere. In 1784 the 
Newland Company acquired, jointly with the Backbarrow 
Company, the lease of the Lowwood Ironworks, and in 
1818, the works of the latter firm fell into their hands. 
Spark Forge had been purchased some years previously, 
and in 1828, with the acquisition of the furnace at Duddon 
Bridge, the whole of the local ironworks came into their 
possession. 


Richard Ford married Elizabeth Bordley of Hawks- 
head, by whom he had ten children. He died in 1757, 
and a mural tablet in the Ulverston Parish Church, erected 
by one of his daughters, supplies the only particulars we 
have of his personal character. It bears the following 
inscription :— 

In Memory of a Sincere Christian. 
Near this place repose the remains of 
RICHARD Forp, EsqQ., 
Of Ulverston in this County, died 15th September, 1757, 
ZEt. 60. 
In him 

A pure sense of religion, strength of mind, and 

integrity, animated by an ardent zeal in useful 

pursuits, rendered a long and varied life eminently 
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useful to the public. By a natural benignity 
and endearing manners, he conciliated the 
esteem and affection of his friends and family. 
As 
_ A memorial of his virtues and tribute of gratitude 
this tablet was erected by his affeCtionate daughter A.F. 


One of the daughters of Richard Ford, married John 
North, merchant of Liverpool, who afterwards resided at 
Coniston Bank, and from whom, we believe, is descended 
the Right Hon. Sir Ford North. 


William Ford succeeded his father in the management 
of the business, but survived him only twelve years. He 
married Agnes, daughter of Richard Harrison of Waterhead, 
Coniston, and left two daughters, of whom the elder, 
Catherine, was the wife of George, son of Michael Knott, 
by which marriage the Waterhead estate came into the 
possession of the Knotts. Agnes Ford, the younger 
daughter, inherited the Grizedale property, and married 
Dr. Henry Ainslie. Seven-eights of the Company’s pro- 
perty were affected by these marriages, and in 1785 the 
name was changed from George Knott & Company to 
Knott, Ainslie & Company. 


Michael Knott of Rydal and Grasmere, one of the 
founders of the Company, married Susannah, daughter of 
Major Michael Fleming, son of Sir Daniel of Rydal Hall, 
and Member of Parliament for Westmorland. On the 
death of his father in 1772, George Knott came to 
Waterhead, and along with Matthew Harrison undertook 
the direétion of the Company’s affairs. Both George 
Knott and his wife died young; the former in 1784, at 
the age of forty-one, and Mrs. Knott in the following year. 
An indication of the cause of her death, at the early age 
of thirty-two, is perhaps to be found in one of the last 
letters written by her husband, in which he says: “The 
Ladies (Mrs. Knott and Miss Ford) seem to have some 
suspicion of my taking a journey this winter, therefore 
intend to keep one another company during my absence, 
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though I have not said anything of it to them yet, as 
Mrs. Knott would begin to fret the moment she knew it.” 
His journey was one from which there was no return, 
and he was followed in a few weeks by his youngest 
child. The sadness of the case was keenly felt by every 
one connected with the Company, and letters have been 
met with signed, not in the usual way, but on behalf of 
“ve late George Knott’s fatherless and motherless orphans.” 

The Waterhead estate was sold, and in later years 
Thurstonville and Summerhill were built by two sons of 
George Knott, Michael and George, who resided there 
in the opening years of last century. 

Matthew Harrison of Waterhead was one of the 
trustees under the will of George Knott, by which the 
“sole management and dire¢tion of the concern” was left 
in his hands. The position of the Company, which was 
anything but satisfa¢tory at the time of George Knott’s 
death, rapidly improved under the able management of 
Matthew Harrison. Michael Knott, in whom the interest 
of his family was vested, retired from the concern in 1812, 
when Matthew Harrison acquired by purchase the nine 
and a half sixteenths belonging to the Knotts, and thus 
became the predominate partner in the firm of Harrison, 
Ainslie & Company. The purchase money amounted to 
upwards of £34,000, exclusive of iron, ‘ore, and other 
materials. The Company’s property for the purpose of 
this sale was valued as below. 


Ironworks and premises at Spark Forge 2,500 


Newland Mill, land &c. 1,800 
Land at Barrowhead and Quay 700 
Moss-land at Newland 500 
Croft End estate in Lowick 400 
Field in Pennington 200 
Lease of Land and Woods in Scotland 41,200 
Furnace and Buildings 4 KS 3,400 
Furnace, Forge &c. at Newland 2,500 
Forge, Furnace &c. at Nibthwaite 2,000 
Iron Ore Works at Pennington 2,000 
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Matthew Harrison died in 1824 in his seventy-second 
year, and was succeeded by his son Benson Harrison, a 
name chiefly remembered in conneétion with the large 
charitable bequests by which the distri@ so greatly benefited 
’ for many years after his death. 

Henry Ainslie, physician of Kendal and afterwards of 
London, was descended from a prominent Scotch family 
of that name. Both he and his brother, Montague Farrer 
Ainslie, distinguished themselves at Cambridge, being senior 
and second wranglers for the same year—an_ event 
probably unrecorded before or since in the annals of the 
University. Though Dr. Ainslie spent but little of his 
time at Grizedale, he took an attive part in the direction 
of the Company’s affairs, and a regular correspondence 
passed between him and the office, which had _ been 
transferred from Waterhead, Coniston, to Newland after 
the death of George Knott. A portrait of Mrs. Ainslie, 
painted by Romney, was recently in the possession of 
the late Alfred Beit of Park Lane. Like her sister Mrs. 
Knott, she died at an early age; and left four children, 
the eldest of whom was the late Montague Ainslie of 
Grizedale Hall. 

One of the Backbarrow Company’s early account-books 
begins with one of those pious sentences, without which, 
says Charles Lamb, our religious ancestors never ventured 
to open a book of business or bill of lading. It is not 
a little remarkable that this exclamation, ‘“ Laus Deo,” 
should never have been repeated in the subsequent volumes, 
the more so because the various undertakings proved 
highly successful. These old books were for the most 
part in very good condition, but many of the early ones 
have been inadvertently destroyed, several bundles having 
been put into the furnace at Backbarrow. Others are 
lost, and quite recently one was sold by auction in 
Ulverston and realized a comparatively high price The 
Newland Company’s books are preserved, with one or two 
exceptions, from the year 1780, but we have searched 
in vain for any belonging to the other companies. 
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Relations between masters and men were always of Masters and 
the best, and a visit of one of the partners was looked ™™ 
forward to with pleasure. It was usually made the 
occasion of a treat, which in the early days took the 
_ shape of a gift of malt, but later it was generally ale. 

Take for example :— 


1713. Bushell of malt at beginning to blow. 
i. when blowed out. 


24 Bushells of malt and hopps brew’d 
for entertain™t when the Company 
treated at Leighton about building 
the Furnace. 


Charges when the Company went to 
Leighton to treat with Yelland men 
about building Furnace :— 
Tobacco 14 pound Is. gd. 
Pipes 2% dozen 34d. 


Mr. Machell’s expenses for entertain- 
ment for the workmen at the end 
of the Blast 15s. 6d. 


Callers and customers were accorded a liberal hospit- Friends and 
ality. A supply of spirits and ale was kept in the “0m 
counting house for the purpose, and entries such as the 
following are of frequent occurrence :— 


Liquor for treating customers AL SIS.20G: 
3 years attending & vitualls & drink 

to numbers of people coming daily 

to Waterhead on business on the 


Companys Acct £60 os. od. 
Recd for 2 Galls. of Ale from ye Office 
being near bottom of barrel 23 .etd: 


Recd of Parson Jackson balce betwixt 
near 4 a cask of Brewery Ale had 
of y® Co., say 8s. & some Spirits 
he lent y® Co., say 3s. 6d. 4s. 6d. 


Gifts. 
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In 1713 we find the gift of a quantity of iron ore 
as a “gratification,” and of a tree as “a gratuity for a 
kindness done the Company”; while, on another occasion 
we read: “I am much obliged to you for your Cheese, and 
to Mrs. Machell for her directions in the making—lIt does 
great credit to the Country.” The gift of ore was made 
to Abraham Darby who at that time was struggling with 
the difficulties—which he at last overcame—in the way of 
smelting with coke. He visited this district in 1714, and 
appears to have been the guest of William Rawlinson at 
Graythwaite, a fellow Quaker. 


The general and most acceptable gift from the iron- 
masters to their friends and customers was a pot of char. 
These were usually obtained from the “house of Mrs. 
Petty”? at Kendall, and occasionally in Ulverston, and were 
made up in three sizes, costing half a guinea, fifteen 
shillings, and a guinea. Eight shillings a dozen was the 
price of char in 1784, in which year the Newland Com- 
pany distributed twenty dozens—Potted eels also were sent 
out’ by the Company to the value of five pounds. How 
highly these pots of char were appreciated may be gathered 
from a letter from Sir Ralph Bigland, dated in London, 
23rd April, 1773:— 


“JT have been very remiss in not acknowledging the 
receipt of your very kind present before this time A 
Pot of Char which I declare proved excellent, being the 
finest I ever tasted, and so said my neighbour Mr. Harri- 
son who’s Palate I believe is as delicate as any man’s, 
he being very fond of it. I have generally thought it too 
good for myself and therefore frequently sent it either 
to Mrs. Bigland of Frocaster or to Mrs. Bigland of 
Peterbro’; but your last kind present I kept to myself 
and enjoyed it very well, and for which I beg you'll 
accept my sincere Thanks for so great a rarity.” 


Subscriptions and gifts of money were very few, but 
among them may be noticed :— 
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Sent to a Captive in Barbary (1717) £3 os. od. 
Given to a poor man Is. od. 
es » a little beggar boy TS..0d: 
Paid Rich? Myers, burying his child in 
Church 25 Od: 
For Sacrament given by Mr. Knott’s 
order (Bonaw) £5 os. od. 
Subscription to Pennybridge School (1783) tos. 6d. 
Gave towards finishing Town Bank 
School (1787) tos. 6d. 
Paid towards Dalton Church Organ £1 Is. od. 


The Penny Bridge Company used to meet on a cer- 
tain day in every month at the “house of Ann Hodson at 
Pennybridge,” the cottage standing at the Colton end of 
the bridge, at that time a beer-house known as the “Sun.” 
Meetings of the Backbarrow Company were held at the 
office, and afterwards the partners adjourned to the Lick- 
barrow Arms for dinner. It must be confessed that an 
extraordinary quantity of spirits was consumed at these 
meetings by the partners and their friends; for instance :— 


1762. For 5 Gallons of Spirits at a meet- 
ing of Partnership £1 16s. od. 
Paid for Lemons & Sugar 15s. 3d. 
1766. Experses of Company’s meeting 15 
dining at 8d. 2 at 6d. Ale gs. 


Workmen 6s. £1 6s. od. 
1800. Company’s Dinner & Liquor £1 15s. 8d. 
Ale ordered Workmen 6s. od. 


About the year 1760, the proprietors of the different 
works were in the habit of meeting to discuss business 
affairs at the “ Pennybridge Club.” These meetings were 
held at the ‘“‘Sun” public-house, where a few books were 
kept for the use of the members. In later years the 
“Ulverston Club” was also a favourite meeting place. 


A glimpse of home life is got from time to time. 
Wine, tobacco, plate, and many other articles were brought 
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by the vessels from Bristol. In 1715, a parcel composed 
of fifty-two pounds of tobacco and eleven gross of pipes 
was shared by Wm. Rawlinson, John Machell, and Stephen 
Crossfield; and a little later a further lot of pipes was 
distributed: “Best Sort 24 gross at 2s. od., Second Sort 2 
gross at Is. 6d.” Jamaica sugar cost forty shillings a hun- 
dredweight; refined loaves or cones ninepence, and double 
refined one shilling a pound. Parcels of plate were often 
bought in this way. One in 1719 contained a silver 
tankard, twenty-four ounces at six shillings an ounce, 
spoons, and other articles for John Machell, as well as a 
set of “new fashioned square silver castors,’ twenty-three 
ounces at eight shillings, for William Rawlinson. Myles 
Sandys received two bottles of “Essence of Water Dock 
now (1760) sent him from Liverpool,” and later, George 
Knott had ‘5 lbs. of Hair-powder by ship,” along with 
“a Cheese for toasting, 6s. 8d.” while the same vessel 
brought “ Bristol Well Water” for Miss Ford to the value 
of three pounds. Tea was bought by the ounce in 1757, 
but soon afterwards it was obtained in larger quantities 
by James Machell, who had one parcel containing twelve 
pounds at fourteen shillings a pound, one pound of green 
at ten shillings, and half a pound of Congo, four shillings; 
together with eight cups and saucers, and a bowl. After 
this time, tea for the partners at Backbarrow was obtained 
through their bill brokers, George and Matthew Atkinson 
of Temple Sowerby, whose letters contain many references 
to its purchase, for example: My Comply™ts to Mrs. 
Machell & let her know that at Dumfries last week I 
met with an excellent sample of both Bohea & Hyson 
and can spare her a little of each sort if she be near 
out.” In another case: “I sent Mrs. Machell my saddle 
Bags with 8 lbs. of Tea that I hope you recd. Mr. 
Scales complains of want and says this matrimony makes 
many. I’ll certainly send him a box against Wednesday 
(Christmas Eve) with a dozen pounds.” 

A little bit of gossip occasionally creeps into the 
correspondence. Writing from Liverpool in 1781, an agent 
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says: “The Town is now very lively and gay; Races, 
Oratories, Plays, Concerts, Masquerades, public Dinings, 
and Breakfastings with Assemblies etc. employ the Time 
and Thoughts of many. They speak of many great Folks 
‘being here but I have not seen any of them.” In a 
letter about the same time another writer says, ‘ After 
parting with you I proceeded to Milnthorpe to dinner where 
I had the pleasure of meeting with an acquaintance who 
detained me all the afternoon, in consequence of which I 
finished the day in pleasure, vizt in a game at cards with 
an agreeable party of Ladies.” 


The letters in general are marked by an old-world 
courtesy, but now and then the writers had occasion to 
speak plainly. The following, for instance, is not at all 
complimentary to the recipients: ‘‘We are surprised that 
you and the other Gentlemen Tanners of Kendal we have 
this year dealt with, whom we judged Men of Honour, 
should use such quirkery evasive methods to get out of 
a bargain which the times have turned to your disadvantage.” 
A customer is told: “If you choose to deal on these 
terms please to give us your name more _intelligibly 
wrote”; and another, that “a dogmatic answer is request- 
ed.” Lawyers, it would appear, were not held in high 
esteem: “ We have no objection to refer it to any 
gentlemen in the mercantile line, which should be preferred 
to men of the Law as they would take care to raise a dispute.” 


Buxton was the favourite health resort for those in 
this distriét who were in a position to take advantage 
of it, and Blackpool was occasionally visited, though in 
the eighteenth century it could only offer two small inns 
for the accommodation of visitors, and the village pos- 
sessed neither shop nor store. 


The Backbarrow Company consisted of a number of 
proprietors, but it was a very rare occasion on which 
a share was offered for sale. The Company had the 
option of purchasing, and the greatest care was taken in 
order that a new proprietor should be an acceptable per- 
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son, and at the same time both able and willing to 
further the Company’s interests. In reply to James 
Stockdale of Cark in 1777, it was said :— 


“The B’barrow Co’s Resolution, in their Disposal of 
the share of the Concern, is (if consistant with other 
Considerations) to obtain the most considerable Proprietor 
of Woods, who may incline to accept it as a natural 
connexion & most probably a mutual Interest. With this 
view they have fix’d on certain People to some of whom 
they seem determin’d to give an offer before they treat 
with any other.” | 

The share was offered to — Harrison of the Landing, 
and the following letter from Myles Postlethwaite gives 
the Company’s reasons for doing so :— 

“The Share of the B’barrow Co’s Stock, late Mr. 
Satterthwaite’s, (the giving you an offer of which was my 
sole Business at your House yesterday Evening) will at 
Candlems next stands abt £525. The Gentlemen of the 
Co. are desirous of your accepting it, not only on acct 
of your large property in Woods, but as a Person of a 
Disposition agreeable to them, and calculated for Company 
Concerns. And permit me to assure you, as_ having 
y' Welfare and that of yt Family at Heart, I would not 
advise you to an affair of this Kind did I not really 
think it for yt Advantage, and what you very rarely, 
perhaps never again, may have the Opportunity of embrac- 
ing in such a Partnership. You will please to consider 
of it, and give me an Answer in a few Days, as we 
have several others ready to accept the Share if you 
decline it. I beg you'll not name the Affair to any but 
your Family & Friends, as it may be, in that Case, 
attended with Disadvantage both to you & ye Company.” 


The Backbarrow Company had a very high and pro- 
per opinion of their importance, and were ever ready to 
call in the aid of the law in order to enforce their 
claims. Among their numerous a¢tions is a Chancery suit, 
beginning in 1774 and ending in 1781, with their agents 
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at Lancaster to recover the value of some iron deficient 
in the warehouse, amounting to one hundred and twenty 
pounds. In addition to the sum of two hundred and 
thirty pounds received from the defendants, this suit cost 
‘the Company three hundred and fifty pounds. About the 
same time an action, arising out of a debt of twenty 
pounds, was taken against the Sheriff of Cumberland “for 
letting the debtor escape out of Carlisle Goal, tryed in West- 
minster Hall before Lord Mansfield 11th June 1766, and 
a Verdict given for Plaintiff.’ The costs of this ation 
were one hundred and fifty-five pounds, of which fifty-five 
pounds were received from the Sheriff for damages and costs. 


Beyond the mere historical fa¢t of their conne¢tion with 
the different works, there is very little to be learned about 
the eighteenth century ironmasters. Fearless and reckless 
as they were in their enterprise, we cannot doubt that 
they developed the resources of the distri¢t to the highest 
degree possible. It has been shown that neither energy 
nor money was wanting or spared, and that the work of 
the early ironmasters did not attain greater importance is 
entirely due to the restricted conditions of trade in the 
age in which their operations were carried on. The seed 
was sown, but the fruit was destined to be gathered by 
other hands. Sufficient, however, has been said in the 
preceding pages to show that the rise of Furness as a 
great industrial centre was not the work of the iron- 
masters of the nineteenth century alone; and as no 
monument is ever likely to be erected to commemorate the 
life and work of these forgotten worthies—the pioneers, not 
only in Furness and the North of England, but also in 
Scotland, of that all-important industry, which is the source 
of whatever prosperity our district now enjoys—it is at 
least right, in closing this chapter, frankly and freely 
to acknowledge our indebtedness to those who, with no 
uncertain hand, pointed out the way of success, and who 
did so much to prepare the ground for the rich harvests 
of later years. 
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ISTORY has little to tell us about the working 
classes. ‘“‘Happy the people whose annals are vacant,” 
and the Furness workmen of the eighteenth century were, 
it is hoped, no exception to the rule. They have received 
but brief notice from the early writers who have touched 
on local matters of that period. Their condition appeared 
to the casual observer both uninteresting and commonplace, 
and their lives were too much wanting in colour to find 
a place in the writings of the day. West does not refer 
to the working man, but needlessly takes the trouble to 
tell us that the people of Furness in general, and of 
Ulverston in particular, were civil and well-behaved, decent 
in appearance at church and market, and that sobriety was 
a general virtue. The air of superiority and condescension 
assumed by the writer of this passage may possibly have 
given rise to that antipathy to “ offeomes” which stil! 
lingers in the distriét. Although Pennant, on his way to 
Scotland in 1772, noticed the mines in the neighbourhood 
of Whitriggs, it was merely with a view to the picturesque 
that he wrote: “The iron race that inhabit the mining 
villages exhibit a strong appearance: men, women and 
children are perfectly dyed with it (the ore), and even 
innocent babes do quickly assume the bloody conplexion 
of the soil.” In the same year, Campbell says the inhabit- 
ants are naturally inclined to active and laborious industry, 
and “This is nature’s balance: clear heads, steady minds, 


robust bodies, opposed to mountainous situations, rocky 


soils and austere climates: where, tho’ hard labour is 


Early 
workmen 
unnoticed. 


Men from 
Ireland. 


Running 
away in debt. 
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always necessary even to subsistance, yet, when industry 
is joined with ingenuity, it is often rewarded with high 
wages.” 


It has already been observed that the men who built 
and worked the furnaces and forges came from Ireland 
and Staffordshire. Among the men that were brought 
over from Ireland, was one George Bevins, whose descend- 
ants have been continuously employed at the furnaces 
and forges for upwards of two hundred years—a_ record 
that probably stands alone in the history of the iron trade 
of this or any other distri¢t. The family is well known, 
and one member of it was employed a year or two ago 
at Backbarrow Furnace, while another holds a responsible 
position in some large ironworks in another part of the 
country. The names of others were: Lavender, Leonard, 
Jordan, Mayberry, Cavanah, Highly, Skellet, Giles, and 
Druit. Mayberry and Leonard went off in 1715—the 
former seventy-nine pounds, and the latter thirteen pounds, 
in the Gompany’s debt—and the rest soon drifted away 
from the district. Leonard appears to have got into some 
kind of trouble: five shillings were given to him in 1715, 
“when he was acquitted,” and a further gift was made 
to him when he went away. These men often got into 
debt and ran off. We find: Finers’ charge to Lancaster 
when run away, 3 men 3 nights and days & horse hired 
14s. 6d.” and on another occasion, “paid charge of 
aLrectliy ee mae aloe 


The following are some of the charges incurred in 
connection with the hiring of these imported workmen :— 


1713 Leo. Leonard for his expenses, Thos. 
Shealds, John Gaunts &c. coming 
into the Country La E55. 0d. 
Expenses a second Journey into 
Staffordshire & bringing his family £6 18s. od. 
Expenses in fetching Henry and 
Francis Allinder £3 “OSs, 0d. 
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1713 Expenses with James Leonard & 


friends at Bewdley 7s. od. 
John Francis’s expenses when hired 3s. od. 
John Lavinder, Finer, for coming to 

England £4 os. od. 
Geo. Bevins for coming over to 

England 1 Ae OS Od. 
John Myers for coming over to 

England £5 os. od. 
Richd Mayberry for bringing his 

family, building furnace etc. 1 5el/S.n0d. 
His share of the first blooms 15. od. 
Lost by him £79 6s. od. 


The payments in Ireland to Christopher Burns, under 
whose directions the furnace at Backbarrow was built and 
equipped, amounted to twenty-six pounds. The items given 
below—taken from his account in the books of the Com- 
pany, who acted as bankers—are typical of the payments 
made by the Company on behalf of their men:— 


For a Cow £3 4s. od., Cow-grassing 5s. od., Pork, a 
Quarter & head 8s. 4d., Oates, 6 bushels £1 1s. od. In 
Cash when buryed Child 12s. 6d., Salt Fish, Salmon ros. od., 
Fish in 1714 £1 1s. 1od., His maid for going to Bowth 
Market 3s. od., At Fish-house 1s. od., Same day at Lick- 
barrow 6d., When he bought plumbs 1s. 6d., To pay the 
winker 2s: Od:;) lo pay *the=Butcher 3si-od., ‘Fors Tobacco 
1s. od.. When he went to Conyston 2s. od., When sent 
for ale to Newby Bridge 4d., Tobacco, 2} pounds 2s. 6d., 
17 lbs. butter 4s. od., Salt, one hoop 8d., Leaf Tobacco 
a pound@ od. Malt. TO; Bush ateeros.7 9d..765 “105.5 8da 
Cyder tos. 7d., Cheese 2 packs £3 15s. od., Wool 2 stone 
12s. od., Snuff box 6d., When bought Stockings 2s. 6d., 
For a plaister 1s. od., Doctor for salve 1s. 2d. 


After the furnaces and forges had been at work for 
ten years, we should expect to have found them in the 
hands of trained local workmen. This, however, does not 
appear to have been the case, for in 1721 an agent was 


A workman’s 
account, 
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sent “on a journey into Wales, and from thence through 
Yorkshire to seek workmen.” A year or two later there is 
an item for “Horse hire a journey into Wales to seek 
workmen for Backbarrow Forge. 16 days I6s.,’ and again 
as late as 1750, “a journey to sundry forges to hire 
workmen.” 

Employment, The following selection of letters and extracts sheds 

of ews some light on the condition of the workmen, and, amongst 
other things, shows the relations existing between masters 
and men during the second half of the eighteenth century. 
The letters also indicate an understanding on the part of 
the ironmasters throughout the country with respect to 
employment. The first, written by Thomas himself, is clear 
and legible, and the spelling of the original is not much 
different from that of a man in a similar position to-day. 


1.—Edward Thomas, Forgeman at Sowley to Myles Sandys, 
December, 1750. 

“I received yours and shall be glad to serve you 
as soon as possible, but I have not had a_ reckoning 
with my master for above two years, nor cannot at 
present get one. I cannot conveniently leave him, and 
then I cannot tell how I shall stand in their books, 
whether I shall have money enough to cover my charges 
so long a journey God _ knows, for ‘I cannot tell. 
But if they should bring me in an account that I 
should be too short of money to leave with my family 
and to bear my charges so far, I desire of you Sir to 
know if you would be pleased to remit me some assist- 
ance to be had either here or upon the road, which if 
granted myself and son will be your humble servants as 
soon as possible we can get to Graythwaite, till then I 
shall remain, Sir, your obedient servant to command.” 


2.—Myles Postlethwaite, Backbarrow, to Edward Thomas. 

“Friend Thomas, I have yours of the. . . I observe 
you apprehend a want of money at your reckoning where- 
with to pay the expence of your journey and at the same 
time leave a competency for your family. In answer to 
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which, if you could support yourself hither, we, by the first 
opportunity after your arrival here, shall remit a convenient 
sum for the support of your family. If this is agreeable 
I would have you make no delay.” 


3-—Philip Troughton Sone of Sowley to Myles Sandys, 
January, 1751. 

“Edward Thomas brought me your letter this day 
acquainting him of your having employment for him 
and his son. He hath work’d with me these two years 
and is a very Honest, Sober Man, and an_ extreme 
good Finer, and can work upon occasion under the hammer. 
I would not have parted with him upon any Acct if I 
could have found him constant work at my Forge, his son 
begins to work very well. He cannot wait on you imme- 
diately for we have had so much Rain as hath made 
ye Roads excessively bad, and is morally impossible for his 
Wife to travel at present, but in about Six Weeks time 
I expect a Myne Ship from Peelafodre in your Country, 
so if you can stay so long, they may embrace the oppor- 
tunity of returning in her and save themselves walking 
a great many miles. I shd esteem it a Favour if you 
wd let me know if you can stay so long, or else he may 
come to no manner of Purpose.” 


4.—Philip Sone to Myles Sandys, January, 1751. 


“JT received your favour of the 16th Instant, & as to 
Edward Thomas he cannot possibly wait on you till Lady 
Day, his Wife don’t care he shd leave her here, but if you 
can make a shift without him till then, may depend on 
his waiting on you. Please let me know what you are 
willing to allow him to bear his Expenses & I will pay 
it him before he sets off.” 
5.—Myles Sandys to Philip Sone, February, 1751. 

“ Have been informed that Capt Latham is bound for 
Sowley with Ore and apprehend . . . that it would be 
most agreeable to Ed. Thomas to come by the sd Latham 
in his Return. I shall therefore speak wth Him to take 
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Thomas on Board wth his Family & Effetts & to 
take Care of them hither.” 


6.—Myles Sandys to Ed. Thomas, June, 1751. 


“Friend Thomas—I apprehend the Reason of your 
not being with me ere now was owing to your being 
baulk’d of coming p. Cap. Latham wch has been a 
Considerable Disappointment to me: however if I may 
depend upon yourself and your two Sons, or any one of 
you, coming in a very short Time to me, shall wait for 
you... I woud have you Travel by Land and I shall 
Consider you in Regard to the Expence of yor Journey.” 


7.—John Fairfield, Seaton Works, Nr. Cockermouth, to 
Wm. Finch, Bullnell Forge, near Nottingham, Septem- 
ber, 1779. ; 

“They have two Forges at work here—One of them 
is worked by a Man & a Boy, which they intend to work 
double handed. They will give 15s. a ton Merch’ Iron 
and I suppose 2s. 6d. or 3s. must go out of it to the 
Boy—The Remainder to be divided between you and the 
other Finer. If you have no Family you will be better 
liked, because at present they have no spare House upon 
the Works, but you might lodge with one of the Work- 
men. And you may come as soon as you please, you 
will be well used, and the Company will pay you, when 
you arrive, your Reasonable Expences of Travelling. The 
Place is Healthy & cheap & very pleasant, and the Com- 
pany are good kind Masters, especially to a Sober Man. 
As we have a Charcoal Furnace, we are never out of 
Stock, and have plenty of Water, and seldom off work.” 


8.—Spedding, Hicks & Coy., Seaton Works, to the Back- 
barrow Coy., January, 1782. 


“This will be handed you by our old Servant William 
Finch, who lately returned to us again, and is now 
indentured for a Term of Years. He says he owes you 
some money, and is willing to leave as much in our 
hands monthly for you till the Debt is discharged, as he 
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left in your hands for us, and we will receive it for you 
in like manner. What he has already left with you for 
us, you may please apply towards discharging his said 
Debt to yourselves.” 


g.—Spedding, Hicks & Coy. to the Backbarrow Coy., 
May, 1782. 

“Wm. Finch persists in his story, that he owes your 
Hammerman nothing, that there should be more allowed 
than 6s. for his Wife’s attendance a whole fortnight, Day 
and Night, besides that he left some Beef value 2s. and 
some Beer which the Hammerman got—He says the 
things which you took from him are worth more to him 
than the Money he owes you, and that you promised to 
pay for the Carriage of his Goods to Backbarrow etc. 
He says if you will return his Goods to Whitehaven that 
he will regularly leave so much a Week in our Hands 
for you until the Debt is paid. We would recommend 
your doing so, for his things can be of little or no value 
to you, and you may depend that we will act for you 
as for ourselves in securing the Money.” 


10.—John Fell, Backbarrow, to W. Lambert, May, 1780. 

“My Masters the Backbarrow Co. having lost a Finer 
are now wanting one. Having heard that you had some 
time ago wrote to Lowwood about a Berth I thought 
proper to advise you of the vacancy here... If you 
are not engaged I wish you wod come over & I make 
no doubt of you fixing with our Company as I have had 
a good Acct of your Performances. I have been inform’d 
that my Father was your Uncle in that Case you must 
be my first Cousin & I shod be happy in a further 
acquaintance.” 


11.—Backbarrow Coy. to Caton Forge Coy., near Lancaster, 
March, 1782. 


“Charles Taylor one of your Finers is come here 
and wanted us to employ him. He says he is at liberty 
to get work where he can, but we do not choose to give 
him any Encourage™t without your Consent, you'll there- 
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fore please to let us know if you have any objection to 
our engaging him.” 
12.—Caton Forge Coy. to Backbarrow Coy., April, 1782. 


“The Objection we have against him (C. Taylor) is 
none, we only cou’d wish that our Neighbours might be 
paid ... the Bearer, a Neighbour of ours, is wanting 
upwards of £4 4s. If you mean to advance him anything 
should take it as a favour if you'll pay that Debt. There 
are many more wanting.” 


13.—Backbarrow Coy. to Caton Forge Coy., April, 1782. 


“You'll please to pay . . . Six Pounds Four Shillings 
after they have sent all Margt & Charles Taylor’s House- 
hold Goods to Lancaster to the Care of Luke Barber 
Carré over Sands ... If there be more than one Cart 
can bring you'll please to take what remains into your 
Custody and send them per the first sloop that brings 
you Pig Iron . . . they must be in L. Barber’s Custody 
before you advance the above named sum.” 


14.—James Kirkby, Dalston Forge, to Backbarrow Coy., 
February, 1782. 


“T got home very well and I have been with the 
Master and he will not tell me what I owe him till the 
time be out, that is two years, and then I must turn 
out of doors that very day. I have no money to settle 
with him and if you could send me twenty pounds and 
agree with . . . to come with two horses and carts 
against the time I am out, and you will know the time 
better than me. But if it is before a little it will be no 
worse . . . for it lies upon that very day for he says 
he will put us as much about as he can.” 


15.—Backbarrow Coy. to Dalston Forge Coy., March, 1783. 


“When you consider that poor mans present Situation, 
& that you were the first Cause of it, we hope you'll be 
induced to attend to the following Terms (web are all he 
is willing to submit to at present) rather than distress 
him & his Family without any Advantage to yrselves. 
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When he left this Country I believe he had not one 
Credt who wod have distress’d him & was brought into 
a hopeful Plan for satisfying them. From the Time of 
his entering into your Employ the Backbarrow Co. took 
no step to urge his Return, or to make him unhappy in 
your Service, till (after repeated Applications to them from 
himself, Family & Friends for that Purpose) they under- 
stood his term with you was expired. His Family and 
Part of his Goods were brought here by the Fish Dealer, 
whom Kirkby had ordered without our Knowledge & con- 
trary to our Intention as we meant that all such Goods 
as he could have well spared shod have been left to be 
disposed of by you or some other Person towards Pay- 
ments of his Debts, rather than incur the Charge of so 
long a Carriage. What we have to propose to you is, to 
pay you Twelve Guineas upon you sending him on Acquit- 
tance in full, or to allow you One Shilling per ton of the 
Iron to be by him refined till the £16 is discharged, 
if he so long continues in our Service.” 


16.—Backbarrow Coy. to Dalston Forge Coy., April, 1783. 


“Yours . .. arrived ... containing what you call 
Jas. Kirkby’s Acct, but what, I dare say, would be a very 
unsatisfactory one to you, were you in his Situation & 
requesting an Acct in Particular, as by his Direction we 
did, being very little more than a Collection of Balances 
and over payments by which it appears you have suffer’d 
him to incur or rather led the poor Fellow headlong into 
a Load of Debt and, immediately upon a Reverse of 
Circumstances, threaten to divest him of his Liberty if 
every Shilling is not instantly discharged—A brilliant 
Display of Humanity! but ill according with some Phrases 
in yt Letters. However to cut the matter short we here 
enclose a Draft for Sixteen Pounds & 4d Value of what 
you call the Balance of Kirkby’s Acct... Kirkby says 
he has a Demand upon you for two Weeks Play Wages 
which has never been accounted for, you’ll please to clear 
up that affair.” 
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17.—Dalston Forge Coy. to Backbarrow Coy., May, 1783. 
“By your Letter you seem to dispute the Justness 
of his Acct if so why remit us the Amount. From the 
Irregularities of the Man we were unable even to get our 
Acct settled, and are sure were the Accts laid before a 
Jury they would be satisfactory . . . How far we 
endeavoured to plunge him into Debt his own Conscience 
can better determine than a Mr. Russell. (The writer of 
the preceding letter.) If by the Words ‘reverse of Circum- 
stance,’ you mean the Man has certainly been in a more 
opulent Situation, this we dispute, his Conduct we are sure 
would never suffer him to be so, and can only say we are 
sorry to find Mr. Russell exerting his Superior Genius to 
maintain a Cause knowingly wrong. Your paltry Compos- 
ition induced us to write in the manner we did to receive 
our own wch we are glad had the desired effet... 
There are many Neighbours who want trifles from him 
which cant afford to lose it. Wishing he may be a better 
Servt to you that he was to us.” 
18.—From the Backbarrow Coy., 1784. 

“We intend to fill up the Furnace To-morrow Morn- 
ing and shod have then expected your Attendance; but 
finding you engaged for this Week, as you have told us, 
we will excuse you till Monday next,»when we shall 
depend on your coming into the Business you have engaged 
yourself with us to perform, without fail. I hear you 
intend not to come, but cannot believe you so vile, after 
what has passed, & especially when you consider your 
being liable to the Penalty of the Law upon your Failure, 
and we can by no means avoid putting it in Execution 
in that Case. We shall not mind any Person’s Pretence 
of having engaged you, as we have your own Word to 
the Contrary.” 


19.—From the Newland Coy., 1799. 
“One of our Finers at Nibthwaite has had a letter 


from Seaton offering him 30 Guineas for a three years 
term. Should be obliged if you will let us know if this 
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was by your Company’s direction, and, if you determine 
to give bounty money, what sum you fix on as we must 
do the same when we want hands.” 


It is difficult to account for the constant indebtedness 
of the men to their employers. Although wages were 
low, the cost of living was proportionate, and opportunities 
of spending money were rare; but, judging by the allow- 
ances for ale on almost every occasion however trifling, 
the conclusion is forced upon us that the public-house 
proved in many cases a temptation too great to be resisted. 
In addition to this, the malt-woman went from door to 
door, and home-brewing was general in the earlier part of 
the century. Hard times with these early workers did not 
mean want of work, but high-priced provisions, and assist- 
ance in such cases was readily and willingly given by the 
masters. 


The cottages of the workmen were of the humblest 
kind, usually provided at the works, and in no case did 
the rent exceed sixpence a week. One of these cottages 
could be built at a cost of twenty pounds, the workman 
being asked to pay “12d per £ for what a house to be 
built for him should stand in.” One or two pairs of bed- 
stocks were among the appurtenances of every furnace and 
forge, so that a few men could sleep, when _ occasion 
required, in any out of the way corner or garret about 
the works; while a man’s “table,” or board, was provided 
at the neighbouring ale-house for the small charge of two 
shillings to half-a-crown a week. Sometimes the workman 
agreed to find his own “firing” or turf, but usually the 
masters provided it, and, by a stipulation in their agree- 
ments, the men were allowed to share the carpenter’s 
chips. 


The finers and hammer-men indentured themselves 
for various terms up to seven years, and the conditions 
of their apprenticeship, in 1761, are set out in the follow- 
ing memorandum :— 


The men's 
difficulties. 


Cottages. 


Apprentice: 
ship. 


Wages. 


Help from 
the masters. 


Gratuities. 
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“ William Pearson agrees to Serve the Company three 
years as an apprentice to a Refiner of Iron to be taught 
by Jas. Fairfield at £6 per year and his victuals to be paid 
and provided by said Fairfield. Pearson to have to himself 
what wages he makes in labouring work when the finers 
are not at work.” 


The wages of the founder or keeper in charge of the 
casting-house were ten shillings a week up to 1755, when 
an advance of sixpence a week was made, and they 
remained at that rate till 1800. From 1720 to 1795 the 
wages of the fillers were seven shillings a week during 
the whole of the time. In the latter year an increase of 
one shilling was given, and a further advance took place 
in 1800. The bridge-servers earned six shillings up to 
1785, seven and sixpence for the next ten years, and nine 
shillings, the same as the fillers, in 1800. In this year 
a general advance of one shilling and sixpence a week 
was made “on account of these hard times and the 
dearness of provisions.” 


Doétors fees and others of a similar nature were often 
paid by the masters: “ Dr. Simonson’s fee, medicine, and 
attending Jas. Kirkby in a fever”; “Dr. Fell’s bill for 
innoculating John Richardson’s children and in full compos- 
ition® of his. «debt: sof } £2 rasy sd4 cfr" 86.560. . hus 
innoculation was in 1776, or twenty-three years before the 
date mentioned by Close in his edition of the “Antiquities” 
as the time when vaccine innoculation was introduced into 
Furness “by a philanthropic gentleman, who had taken 
up a temporary residence at Rampside.” 


In the ‘Beetham Repository,” is a notice of a stone 
erected by the furnace workpeople at Kellet-Greens to the 
memory of Richard Roper, founder of Leighton, who died 
suddenly in that place. 


Among the various gifts made to the men, that of a 
pair of shoes was common: “present of a hat and a pair 
of shoes to a workman,” “paid for a pair of shoes for 
Holm’s son 4s. 3d.” and hired widow Dodson’s son at 4s. 
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a week and a pair of shoes.” The founders received a 
pair of gloves “as their due” costing a shilling, and 
“reckoning shillings” were given to the men at the 
quarterly settlements. Ale, however, was the general, and 
apparently the most acceptable way in which the masters 
could reward or encourage their men. “The quantity of 
beer,” says Macaulay, speaking of a little earlier period, 
“consumed in those days was indeed enormous. For beer 
then was to the middle and lower classes, not only all 
that beer now is, but all that wine, tea, and ardent 
spirits now are.” In one instance, during a “bad turn” 
at the furnace, as much as seventy shillings was spent 
on ale and gin for the men, from ten to twelve shilling’s 
worth being drunk in one day. On special occasions, such 
as the trailing of the wheel-shaft or hammer-beam, cheese 
and bread were added to make the feast or “ festing.” 
In 1760, one hundred and ten pounds of cheese and eight 
dozens of white bread were provided for one of these 
treats. The following may be cited as a few of the many 
occasions on which such an allowance was made :— 


1713. Spent at setting forward the Furnace— 
Hopps, Sugar, Meal, Strawberrys & 
Tobacco. as. 8d. 
1714. Given to workmen in Ale for not 
going to the fair at Cartmel. 
1725. When the Furnace had like to have 
blown out for want of water and 
men turned the wheel. 
1727. When the Furnace was in danger 
of being choaked up. 
At Furnace when in distress. 22s. 6d. 
On St. Clement’s Day. 
Christmas Day Allowance. 
At Quarterly reckoning. 
At recovery of Furnace. 
2 Gallons of Rum for sale of old 
iron at Spark 8s. 8d. 


Ale. 


Humble life. 
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Ale at George Just’s funeral LAER Od 
(Bread 3s. 6d., other expenses 
TOS4 +2.) 


To the workmen at Mr. Machell’s 
drawing the hammer-gate to make 
the first blooms. 


A writer has said that nothing could be done in Furness 
in the eighteenth century without ale, and we have seen 
that the statement is by no means exaggerated. But we are 
also told—and let this be their excuse—that ironworkers 
“must be well lined with Sack, strong Beer and good 
Victuals.” 

Though their story, so far as it is known to us, may 
be a painful one, there runs through the “short and 
simple annals” of these early workers a strongly marked 
vein of sympathy; and their lot, lowly in the extreme, 
was not made harder by feelings of discontent, but appears 
to have been borne with patience, cheerfulness, and forti- 
tude. It has been said of others, and it may be said of 
them, that “Their life was a long battle, . . . and it 
was enough for them to fulfil their work, . . . They did 
not complain, and why should we complain for them.” 


Diy eee 


lilies wield) Ey: 


GHAPTERes]: 


GENERAL. 


HERE is nothing definite to be said of the business Bloomery 

carried on by the owners of the old bloomery forges, "°"" 
but, judging by their transactions immediately before the 
introduction of the refineries, it is almost certain that 
towards the end of the seventeenth century the sale of 
Furness iron had spread over Lancashire, Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and part of Yorkshire. In his “Auto- 
biography,” 1665-1752, William Stout of Lancaster speaks 
of “Iron from the Bloomeries in Cartmel and Furnas, 
there being then (1688) no furnaces erected for refining 
it: and what Swede iron we got, it was from York or 
Leeds, by land.” And again, in 1709, he writes: “Iron 
was one-fourth part of our sale; but as we had our 
Swede iron from Leeds, it lessened our Sale towards 
Yorkshire, the best of our customers buying it at Leeds 
and Settle, and we sold a good quantity of our own 
country iron made at Cartmel and Furnas. But at this 
time there was none made but in the Bloomary way, 
which would be no nails; the furnace being not then 
erected in which it was first run into pigs, and after 
drawn into bars, and made fit to work into nails, or any 
other slender or pliable work.” 


The first 
shipment of 
pig iron from 
Furness, 


Seeking 
markets. 
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In 1713 we find as many as one hundred and ninety 
persons indebted to the Backbarrow Company for iron 
supplied within this area, and warehouses from which it 
could be obtained in small quantities were open at 
Ulverston, Whitehaven, Penrith, Keswick, Kendal, Lancaster, 
Hawkshead, and other places. The Ulverston warehouse 
was rented from Dr. Fell, who “agreed to take 32s. per 
year for his shop* and little back-part adjoining now in 
the possession of his daughter Sarah.” 


The pig iron not wanted at home was sent away 
for use at the forges in South Wales, and a small quantity 
found its way to Ireland. In a letter from William 
Rawlinson to his “Dear Kinsman,” Nehemiah Champion 
of Bristol, we see the beginning of the export trade in 
pig iron; and South Wales, where the iron was first sent, 
continued for a long period to be the principal market: 
“As thou gives some encouragement for sales, have order’d 
a loading to be sent thee, and will send another loading 
shortly if thou thinks thou can dispose of y™ anything 
like.” t 


A journey or “voyage” to Wales was made in 1713 
with the object of finding a market for pig iron. Though 
the expenses of the journey were small, it will be seen 
that this advantage hardly made up for’ the time spent 
on the round :— 


Horse & Table at Beaumoris r7s. Sd. 
Ale, Washing etc. there 15s. 4d. 
Horse 19 nights there gs. 6d 
Oats at Beaumoris 6s. od. 
g weeks on Journey at 15d. for hay & 

Oats £3 18s. gd. 
Iz weeks’ expenses at 18d. per day 

meat & drink £5 15s. 6d. 


*The site of Messrs. Mackereth’s premises in King Street, 

+Nehemiah Champion established at Bristol in 1743 the first zinc manu- 
factory, and obtained a patent for making that metal. He was also concerned in 
working the Copper mines in the neighbourhood of Langdale and Coniston; and, 
in 1717, he took a lease of copper and lead mines in Tilberthwaite. 
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As most of the money receivable had to be colle¢ted, 
and orders sought, a great deal of travelling was necessary, 
and the following have been selected from the many 
entries relating to these journeys :— 


1715. A guide to Keswick, himself & 
horse all night 15s. 6d. 
Himself vituals and ale 7 days 7s. od. 
When went to meet Dutches of 
Hamilton on the road from 
London. 
To Hollins to treat with the 
Duches of Hamilton’s Steward 
about Wood. 
Given the Dutchess’s Steward 25 0i0Gs 
1745. Hire of a man & Horse from 
Ambleside to Hesket for fear 
of the Rebels in Dec., 1745 
on a journey to Wigton. 
1756. Expenses on a journey through 
Yorkshire & Lancashire collect- 
ing money & taking orders 18 
days £3 2s. 6d. 
Up to 1715 any pig iron put on board a ship was 
subject to a heavy duty, but in that year a successful 
effort was made to get it taken off:— 
1714. Paid Collector of the Excise for 
the Duty of 56 tons of Piggs £45 os. od. 


1715. Paid a fee to Lawyer Gibson 


about Pigg Duty i. YemtGOG: 


Paid to the Collector at Lancas- 

ter on acct of getting the duty 

upon Piggs taken off, four 
guineas La © AS, Od. 
Bar-iron was sent from Backbarrow “over the Fells 
for Cumberland” in packs, which were used till 1770 for 
the carriage of iron, though at this time carts had almost 
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displaced them. In 1713 the cost of carriage from Conis- 
ton to Eskdale in Cumberland was Is. a load or pack, 
equal to 15s. a ton; Hawkshead to Keswick, Is. 6d. a 
pack; from Backbarrow to Kendal, Is. 2d., to Coniston 8d., 
and to Lancaster 1s. 4d. a pack. Fifty years later iron 
was carried from Backbarrow to Kendal at trod. a cart, 
or “packwise” at 7d. a hundredweight. Inland carriage 
was always necessarily costly; for instance, in the case of 
a quantity sent to Chesterfield in 1780, the cost by canal 
from Liverpool to Manchester was 6s. a ton, and 30s. 
a ton on to Chesterfield. The charge from Liverpool to 
Hull was 4os. to London 45s., and to an inland town as 
much as 56s. a ton. 


At the time when all the furnaces were working large 
sums were paid for cartage of ore, iron, and charcoal, 
and this important branch of the trade was one of con- 
siderable profit to the persons by whom the work was 
done, especially to the farmers, who entered into it largely. 
A farm or piece of land, with so much carting guaranteed 
to the tenant, always brought in a high rent. At Low- 
wood the rent of certain land was fixed according to the 
amount received by the occupier for the cartage of ore: 
“Yielding ‘and. ;paying. << «cil, y°. said ain «have the 
Liberty to lead Two Hundred & fifty Tons of Iron Ore 
or Ironstone the sum of Thirty-three Pounds Ten Shillings 
of Lawfull British Money ... and if he have the Liberty 
to lead Two Hundred Tons of such Iron Ore or Iron- 
stone & not Two hundred and fifty Tons then yielding ... 
the yearly Rent of Thirty-two Pounds Nine Shillings... 
and if he have not that Liberty to lead Two Hundred 
Tons of such Iron Myne or Ironstone Then only yielding 

.. the Rent or Sum of Twenty-five Pounds.” 


““Spoak-wheels” are mentioned in 1728, but carts with 
clog-wheels were in general use at that time. James Stock- 
dale, writing on the state of Cartmel Parish in 1772, says, 
“The revolving axle-trees of the clog-wheeled carts, scantily 
greased, making each a most unnatural squeak; so that when 
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several carts were moving along the road in a string, and 
each squeaking in different key, the most disagreeable music 
was discoursed.” The carting was done during the “season” 
the roads probably being unfit at other times, and it is 
impossible to form an idea of their state while the traffic 
was at its height. 


Many payments are met with for making and widen- 
ing the roads, or, in other words, converting a pack-horse 
track into a cart-road. In 1748 a road from Barrow End 
to Greenodd was made by the Pennybridge Company “in 
the rock—a good cart-way six feet wide.” Sums were paid 
for ditching and repairing this road “under Arred,” for 
“widening and making the road about Barrow,” and in 
1776 to “Mr. John Robinson as a consideration for laying 
open Newby Bridge Mill Lane as a Public Highway £10,” 
which is now part of the main road between Backbarrow 
and Newby Bridge. The piece of road across the moss 
from Newland to the Plumpton Hall road was made by 
the Newland Company in 1748, to give them easy access 
to their “shipping ports” at the “Sand Yeat” at Plump- 
ton, Bell Hill, and ‘‘ Hammershead” Hill. 


The first “agent” at Backbarrow was Nathan Kilner, 
who had probably been in the employ of the Rawlinsons 
for some time previous to 1710. He gave place, about 
1714, to Benjamin Ayrey and his son John Ayrey; the 
latter afterwards joined the Caton Company, but Benjamin 
Ayrey remained at Backbarrow for a great number of years. 
An interesting notice of him is reprinted in the “ North 
Lonsdale Magazine” from the “ Newcastle Journal” for 
September 15th, 1750, in which it was stated that there 
had lately died at Backbarrow, much lamented— 


“Mr. Benjamin Ayrey, who had been between thirty 
and forty years employed as principal agent and _book- 
keeper to the Backbarrow Company of Ironmasters; who, as 
they were the first that erected Blast Furnaces, and run 
the metal from the ore, in the North of England, so he 
was the first person that introduced the true Italian method 
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of book-keeping into business in that part of the country. 
He was indeed one of the most ingenious and valuable 
men of his time; his application to business and industry 
in it were amazing: and yet so extraordinary were his 
abilities, that amidst the hurry and embarrassment of an 
almost incredible multiplicity of extensive affairs, which 
he never neglected, he did not forget the sciences; but, 
by way of amusement in the very few moments he had 
to spare, and by an uncommon stretch of capacity, he 
master’d the most abstruse parts of the mathematics and 
natural philosophy, and was besides well acquainted with 
the Belles Lettres, and a good Historian. But though his 
parts and application were so extraordinary they were at 
least equalled, if not surpassed, by his integrity and 
moral worth; his whole life being an exemplary pattern 
of rectitude and virtue. In short, the strength, clearness 
and coolness of his head, were only rivalled by the 
warmth, generosity, and uprightness of his heart, and 
though the obscurity of his situation, and confinement to 
duty, greatly restrained the lustre of his virtues, and 
accomplishments, from public observation, yet throughout 
the country where he lived and everywhere within the 
circle of his acquaintance, his memory will be long 
preserved respe¢table and precious.”’* 


What is said here about his business capacity is not 
in any way overstated, and the affairs of the Company 
appear to have been left very much in his hands. His 
account books are both remarkably clear and carefully 
kept, and the system introduced by him continued in use 
with little, if any, alteration for upwards of one hundred 
and fifty years after his death. William Dockray and 
John Scales succeeded him, but remained only a_ short 
time, and in 1763 William Dixon joined the Company, 

* The “ Newcastle Journal ’’ was the only newspaper published in the North 
of England during the first half of the eighteenth century, and most probably 
contains many other references to local matters. Though the files have been 
preserved, with some breaks—the principal one being at the time of the Rebellion 


of 1745—since the establishment of the paper in 1711, their condition was found 
to be such as to make research both exceedingly costly and troublesome. 
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and acted as chief agent up to the time of his death in 
1804. John Roper received a similar appointment in 1761, 
and his family was closely conne¢ted with the manage- 
ment until comparatively recent years. 


One of the agents was in the habit of making a 
declaration of honesty, and of entering it on the first page 
of his account books. The following will serve as an ex- 
ample “I hereby vow, that with my knowledge, not even 
a halfpenny shall be entered on either side of this book 
except what I conscientiously believe to be correct in the 
sight of the Almighty.’ Printed books appear to have 
been a luxury, even for office use. The cost of a calcu- 
lator, five shillings, was shared by three persons whose 
names were written on the front page, followed by this 
note : “July roth, 1804. J. Roper paid Mr. Thos. Dixon 
for his late Father’s 1/3 of this Book tod.” 


The shipment of pig iron to Bristol brought the 
companies into touch with a great trading centre, and 
they took advantage of this to import into the district a 
variety of articles for sale at home and elsewhere. They 
began, as we have seen, with ironware such as kettles 
and pans, and these were soon followed by other goods 
of a miscellaneous character. In 1714 a cargo, consisting 
of pitch, tar, oil, cider, pots, kettles, pans, sherry, and 
pruants, was made up and sent to Whitehaven; and 
occasionally one was shipped over to Ireland. A cargo of 
merchandise from Bristol in 1718 was composed of :— 


74 Iron Kettles Ae. 3qrs. be at £16 —Os,, od. 
3 H’hds Malt 60 bush + 3s. od. 
3 Cases of crown Glass Ha 35s. od. 
2 Stove Grates & Furniture £7 AS Ode 
12 Cane chairs is gs. od. 
2 Large ones 99 16s. od. 
6 Barrls Pitchard Oil 364 Galls. ,, ES; Id, 
to H’hds Melassoes OOvCwts: - ,, 15s. od. 


68 Casks Cyder mao WOzs: 5, Soe are b 
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A cask of wine would be shared by the partners at 
Backbarrow and their friends from time to time, and 
cider, which was imported in large quantities, seemed to 
find great favour in the district, for in one case as much 
as five hundred dozens were distributed among over one 
hundred persons. Welsh herrings and cheese were also 
brought from Bristol, and disposed of in the neighbourhood. 


Amongst the “incredible multiplicity of extensive affairs” 
and sources of casual revenue, may be mentioned the 
Leven Fishery, rented in 1711, and for many years 
afterwards, by the Backbarrow Company from Lady Pres- 
ton and Sir Thomas Lowther. In this year there are 
references to the Fish-house, fish-garths, fish-locks, eel-dams, 
boats, nets, and listers. The fish, either fresh or salted, 
was sold to workmen, and in the neighbourhood; and in 
one year the value of the “salmon, fish and eels got” 
amounted to over one hundred pounds, of which about 
one-half was profit. As salmon was sold at twopence a 
pound, it is evident that a very large quantity of fish 
must have been taken. 


A few cases of theft are met with, but such were 
not of frequent occurrence; sometimes payments were made 
for warrants, and to constables “to search for stolen 
goods,” and we also find: “ Expenses at searching for bar 
iron and found at Gallowbarrow, and confessed by .. . 
wife to have been stolen from Cunsey.” 


A company called the Arrad Company, or Tissington 
and Coy., was at work in 1759 at Arrad Foot in connection 
with the trials for copper and other ore, which were then 
being made in the neighbourhood. Charcoal and other 
materials were supplied from Backbarrow to these works, 
and there is an entry for “Ale for Mr. Tissington’s 
workmen at Arrad.” The site of these works was leased 
from the owners of the Lordship, and is described as 
lying: “Near Pennybridge in Egton and Newland a little 
above the forge or smithy lately ere¢ted by John Lindow 

and having the Rivulet or Brook called Redbeck 
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running through the same .. . with liberty to build and 
erect . . . Furnaces and other Buildings and Works 
necessary for smelting copper and lead, refining silver, 
and for smelting and working all sorts of ores minerals 
and metals . . . to make water-wheels . . . also to build 
a Quay in some convenient place at or Nr. Greenodd on 
the same Common called Arrad 40 yds. in length and 20 
yds. in breadth and to erect a warehouse on the sd. 
Quay .. . with liberty also to burn bricks.” 


Anthony Tissington of Alfreton was at this time lessee 
of copper and other mines in Tilberthwaite, and also held 
leases from the Montagus of copper and lead mines in 
the Manors of Hawkshead, and Egton-cum-Newland. His 
operations at Arrad never attained any importance, and 
were soon abandoned. 


The following memorandum, relating to the purchase 
and carriage of a large tree, is interesting, inasmuch as 
it shows the trust placed in the Backbarrow Company, 
as well as the way in which the bargain was made, and 
the practice of equalizing so general at that time :— 


“Ed. Wilson Esqt of Dallam Tower being waited on 
in order to purchase an Oak Tree growing in his Park 
for a Furnace Shaft was unwilling to fix any price upon 
it further than saying that his Father had £20 offered 
for it by Mr. Knott which he refused. Upon which Mr. 
Postlethwaite told him it was more than the Co. could 
think of giving, for that it was not so good as the 
Pennybridge shaft which cost only £13 2s. 6d. and that 
Mr. P. thought the tops not worth more than £3 but 
that we would give him £13 2s. od. or 2s. 6d. per foot 
for our length of the stem wch wd not exceed 30 feet 
long. Mr. Wilson would not deal otherwise than that 
we should take the whole tree, top and bark included, 
and that he would refer the price to the Co. but that 
they should have it give what they would for it. John 
Rawlinson, Beetham Hall, proposed to carry the Furnace 
shaft from the stub in Dallam Park to Backbarrow for 
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£9 9s. and return handsomely if a good bargain. Mr. P. 
offered him £8 8s. and that if it proved a bad bargain 
the Co. would be kind. May 7th, 1762.” 


The competition of coke iron began to be felt towards 
the end of the century, but does not appear to have 
affected the makers of pig iron in this distri¢t, who had 
generally no difficulty in disposing of iron in this form. 
“Should the Lancashire Pigmasters,”’ writes a forge-owner 
from South Wales in 1781, ‘advance the 5s. I shall bid 
adieu to the Tough Trade (wire etc.) and turn all my 
Works to the making of nail iron, as I have a contract 
for any quantity of Coke Pigs I may want at a low 
price. The making of nail iron is at this time the most 
profitable business of the two—As long as you will be 
content to take £7 both we and you shall have a brisk 
trade at least as long as the Dutch war continues.” The 
case, however, was different with regard to bar iron, the 
sale of which had already been more or less crippled by 
imports from Sweden and Russia. A tract entitled “The 
Interest of Great Britain in supplying Herself with Iron 
impartially considered,” the date of which is assigned to 
1725, deals with this competition, and gives us an insight 
into the iron trade of the period, and likewise expresses 
the fears entertained in those early days, of competition 
from America. Small quantities of pig and bar iron were 
even at that time sent into this country from the 
American Colonies, but the bulk of the imports came 
from Russia and Sweden. Speaking of these countries the 
writer says: “The prime cost of iron to the Swedish 
maker cannot at most be above four or five pounds per 
ton, which to the British maker is fifteen to sixteen 
pounds. The Swedish iron is indeed sold at the Ports of 
Sweden from nine to ten pounds, but this advance of price 
above the prime cost, is owing to the profits of the 
makers and others thro’ whose hands it passes, to the 
charge of carriage, and to a large Swedish duty equivalent 
to three pounds twelve shillings and six pence per ton. 
As labour and lands and its products are but of one 
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fourth value in Sweden of what they are in England, so 
we may suppose, that in some Provinces of the Russian 
Empire, they may not be above one fourth of what they 
are in Sweden. How otherwise shall we account for the 
surprising circumstances, of bar-iron made in _ Siberia, 
brought almost cross one fourth part of the terrestrial 
globe, and by an inland carriage of four thousand miles, 
to the Port of Petersburgh, and then sold at so low a 


price as seven or eight pounds per ton . .. The prime 
cost of British iron to the maker being from fifteen to 
sixteen pounds per ton... the freight from the Baltick 


lieing the merchant in no more than what it will cost 
the British maker to carry his iron but twenty miles of 
land-carriage.” 


The writer goes on to say that the crisis had come, 
and unless some effectual remedy were discovered, “the 
sound of the forge will not be heard or known to us— 
We need not call in the aid of the Americans to their 
assistance: the Swedes and Russians alone are sufficiently 
able to subdue the British woods and iron-works.” 


The case of America is considered in anything but an 
“impartial” manner. “Any run-a-gate artificer,” it is said, 
“planting himself by an American forge, will, where the 
advantages are so great, as naturally produce a manufactory ; 
as an acorn sown in proper soil will an oak,’ And: “Had 
the erection of Forges been prevented, or could those 
already erected be supressed; instead of sending these two 
thousand tons of Iron-ware, we should send a double or 
treble proportion; and should likewise have hit of a sure 
expedient of keeping those Provinces dependent on us, and 
the ballance of trade on our side. These purposes may 
in some measure be answered, by preventing for the 
future any new erection . . . a Forge is a thing of public 
nature and what no man has occasion to erect, for his 
own private use, and consequently the hindering of it, 
would not favour of tyranny; and its magnitude and noise 
would expose it to an easy discovery. The Iron-trade 
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therefore to America is, what we might have been sure 
of keeping in our own hands, when all other things 
might fail.” 


A contrast indeed to the position of to-day, when 
the free importation of immense quantities of iron, manu- 
factured or otherwise, is allowed from any country, while 
British iron has everywhere to face a hostile tariff. 


The question of the importation of iron had for many 
years divided the iron manufa¢turers of this country into 
two camps. While it was generally admitted that the use 
of Swedish and Russian iron should be discouraged, the 
ironmasters, or makers of pig iron and bars, were strongly 
opposed to the introduction of the latter class of iron 
from America. The smiths on the other hand, though 
a much less influential body, but greatly superior in 
numbers, favoured the use and free admission of American 
bars. An Act was passed in 1750 to encourage the 
importation of pig iron from America, one of the objects 
of which was to diminish the imports from Sweden, a 
country that took little or nothing from us, whereas, in 
the case of America, large quantities of British manu- 
factures were sent in exchange. The duty on American 
pig iron was repealed, and it was enacted that bar iron 
might be imported free of duty into the -Port of London. 
None of this iron, however, was to be carried coast-wise, 
nor delivered at any other port except for the use of 
the King’s dock-yards, neither was it to be carried beyond 
ten miles of London. The Ac also contained a clause 
forbidding the ere¢tion after a certain date of any furnace, 
mill for the rolling or slitting of iron, or any plating forge 
to work with a tilt-hammer, in any of his Majesty’s 
Colonies of America. 


A letter from South Wales in 1777 says: “ We pre- 
sume with the rest of the trade you will put such a 
price on next years pigs that will oblige those Forges as 
buy Pigs to be silent. There will be a very large 
import of Foreign Bars which will prevent Bar Iron 
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advancing, therefore the Forges will have no option but 
ceasing to work, which the buyers of Pigs are determined 
upon rather than work them to loss.’ Another from 
Liverpool in the following year states that a customer 
who “has mostly made use of Swedish Iron is willing to 
take yours if it will come on the same terms which 
he pays viz. £18 Ios. per ton ready money. He may 
take 10 to 20 or 25 tons per year, and as the credit in 
Liverpool is on an average of 18 to 24 months we can’t 
think this a fair price. We asked him if we might pro- 
pose to you £19 to pay us at Christmas, but he did 
not seem inclined to give that.” A customer is told that 
“as strong Russia Flat Iron is selling at 26s. per cwt. 
short weight, we expect you will not think £26 5s. long 
weight too much for ours.” In 1780, sales of pig iron 
were withheld in “hopes of better prices upon matters 
being made up with the Americans,” and ten years after- 
wards, when the make of local pig iron had decreased to 
a considerable extent, it was considered a favour to let 
any other than an old customer have a supply. Pig iron 
was frequently sold with a view to secure an order for 
ore: “I was in hopes from our endeavours of accommo- 
dating you with pigs (for we have turned our backs on 
some old customers) to have had a proportion of your 
orders for ore.” About this time it was said: “we are 
pretty certain there is not a cargo of pigs to sell in 
Lancashire, Cumberland or Scotland,’ while the following 
letter, dated from Newland in December 1788, describes 
the state of the iron industry of Furness in that year:— 


“There can no quantity of Pigs come from this Country 
into the Chepstow market for twelve months to come. 
The Backbarrow Furnace and ours here will both be out 
by the latter end of Feby. and the Pigs we spare from 
our own Forges (having each two) will be sold in the 
neighbourhood, and it will be August before either can 
start again. The Lancaster Co. (Leighton & Halton) are 
doing very little, Duddon has stood sometime, but they 
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purpose having a blast of 12 or 15 weeks in Spring. 
These are all the working Charcoal Furnaces in the 
Country. Argyll Furnace in Scotland will have a very 
short blast in the Spring and then stand for some years 
to come. Ours at Lorn in Argyllshire we shall keep going 
pretty constant. So that I dont apprehend there can 
come more than 3 or 400 tons to Chepstow in the course 
of the 12 Mos if so many, as there are Forges in Cheshire 
etc. that must have their pigs from this quarter. We 
have not got lately more than £7 5s. money, but a Capital 
Buyer now offers £7 tos. for all made this season. As 
we wish to give you a preference on acct of being so 
obliging as to give us part of your orders for ore, will 
engage at that rate to deliver you 400 tons or 100 tons 
per Quarter for the first 4 Qrs. and this will take 
mostly what we have to spare by supplying a Customer 
that we have made a point of serving since he began 
the Trade.” 

About the same time a customer writes: ‘We are 
sorry to hear that the Pig Iron is not loaded, and our 
Workmen are more so for they complain’d the last time 
that so many Play Days Begets Poverty. Therefore shall 
beg of you to send some here by any means.” 


We have already observed that the number of furnaces 
in Great Britain had fallen from three hundred in 1613 
to fifty-nine in 1740; and the production from 180,000 
tons to less than one-tenth of that quantity, or a trifle 
more than that of the North American Colonies. From 
1740 to 1788 the make of charcoal iron showed a slight 
decrease, while, on the other hand, the production of coke 
iron reached 53,800 tons. Eight years later, when this 
quantity was more than doubled, the output of charcoal 
iron did not exceed 4000 tons per annum. It is, there- 
fore, not unreasonable to assume that fully one-half, if not 
two-thirds, of the charcoal iron produced in Great Britain 
during the eighteenth century was made by the ironmasters 
of Furness and district. In the year 1800 this branch of 
the industry was left entirely in their hands. 


CHAPTERS II, 


DHE Sele PING, 


F the highways of Furness in the eighteenth century Morecambe 

were a scene of bustle and a¢tivity, the River Leven ae ea 
and its estuary presented a picture of equal animation, century. 
though of a much more interesting and varied character. 
The ore and iron to and from the Backbarrow and Cun- 
sey furnaces were boated on the Leven, and the quays 
at Penny Bridge and Greenodd served as shipping ports for 
the two furnaces on the banks of the Crake. In addition 
to the trade connected with the ironworks, was the export 
of copper ore and slate, which, after passing down 
Coniston Lake, were carted to Penny Bridge and Greenodd, 
and put on board vessels at those places. Ore for 
Leighton Furnace was sent across the Bay to Knowhill, 
Silverdale, and iron was brought back to be put into the larger 
vessels at Hammerside or, as it was then called, Hammers- 
head Hill. In later years when the trade was developed, 
ore in considerable quantities was shipped at Conishead 
Bank, Wathead or Wadhead, Baycliff Gate Foot, and 
Beanwell, for South Wales, Scotland, and other parts of 
the kingdom. 

An account of the celebrations on the coming of age 
of Thomas Richmond Gale Braddyll of Conishead Priory 
in 1777, given in “ The Cumberland Pacquet,” says: “ The 
morning was ushered in with a round of cannons from 
eight ships lying in the river which washes the borders 
of that delightful seat; their colours were displayed.” 


The Newland Company’s iron and other material were 
shipped at Hammerside Hill, Bell Hill, Woodend, and at 
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Plumpton Sand Gate. The following may be cited as an 
instance of the difficulties which were met with in these 
early days in loading a small vessel—the “Penelope” of 
eighty tons—with iron ore at Wathead :— 


1732.—Loading Capt. Tomlinson, viz. 


Thos. Thompson & Horse a Tide Is. gd. 
Richd Kendall & Horse a Tide 18. 9d; 
Wm. Robinson & 3 Horses a Tide 5s. 3d, 
Richd Chew & 4 Horses a Tide 7s. od. 


Paid Bardsey Men wth 6 Horses a Tide 
after Tomlinson went to Channel Side 12s. od. 
Ale at Loading Is. od. 


The larger ships, such as those engaged in the 
Baltic trade, took in their cargoes at Piel before the quays 
were built at Barrow; and the ore had to be sent down in 
boats from the mine-floors at Conishead and Beanwell. 
Ships of considerable size were built at Saltcotes, and 
probably at other places along the Ulverston coast. Pen- 
nant mentions the building of a vessel of one hundred 
and fifty tons at Penny Bridge in 1772, though Greenodd 
was evidently the place to which he referred. The Green- 
odd quay was built by the Newland Company in 1781, 
and in more recent years an extensive trade was carried 
on at this place, amounting to as much as 29,000 tons 
per annum, and the value of the minerals and merchandise 
seeking an outlet there was from £150,000 to £200,000 a 
year. There were two other quays at Greenodd, one at 
Barrow or Bar End, and another where the railway 
station now stands. According to Stockdale, vessels of 
fair size, and suitable for the Baltic, were also built at 
Cark, while at Arnside a shipbuilding yard was in 
existence as early as I7I5. 


The names of the vessels were both fanciful, and 
representative of the distri¢t and people. The Backbarrow 
Company were never without a ‘“ Backbarrow,” ‘“ Aynsome,” 
and “Hollow Oak.” Among other place-names are the 
“Leven,” “Kent,” “ Leighton,” “ Bardsea,” “July Flower- 
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tree, > Spark,” >" Pennybridge,” “Newland,” “‘Tytup,” 
and “Milnthorpe.” The last mentioned place, or “ Milthrop,” 
was said in 1719 to be a “Sea-port situate at the mouth 
of the river Can; it is the only Sea-town in the 
County.”* Personal names do not appear to have been 
much in favour, and were used only by the Newland 
and Lowwood Companies. We have the “Peter (Sunder- 
land) of Lowwood,’ ‘Sunderland,’ and “Ford”; the 
“Michael,” ‘ George” and “ William,” after the Knotts, 
and the “Fanny” and “Benson” after the Harrisons. The 
coast abounded with charming Mollies, Pollies, and Peggies, 
and lovely Betsies; and amongst other favourites were: 
True Love, Love’s Increase, Valentine, Rose in June, Love 
& Loyalty, Loyal & True Briton, Peace & Plenty, Plain 
Dealing, Constant Trader, Goodwill, Fellowship, True 
Friends, Good Intent, Happy Return, Goodspeed, and the 
Blessing. 


Some interesting information relating to the shipping 
along our coast is given in a return headed “ Pile Fowdrey. 
An Acct of all Ships and Vessels that hath anchor’d 
within the Libertys of Furness belonging to the Most 
Noble John Duke of Montagu from 7th of May 1737 to 
the tenth day of May following.” The ships that visited 
Furness were two hundred and thirty-one in number, for 
which a due of fourpence per vessel was paid to the 
Duke, but the list takes no note of the smaller craft 
engaged in trading between places within the Liberty. 
The places of anchorage with the number of visits are 
summarized below :— 


Haverthwaite 1 Plumpton 3 
Pool Foot 2 Moss Nooke I 
Pool Bridge 1 Hammerside Hill 13 
Pennybridge 8 Salt Coats I 
Greenodd 20 Conishead II 
Barrow End 1 Wadhead 9 
Treadley 3. Beanwell 3 


*Magna Brit.— Westmorland, 
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Cartmel Warths 1 Pile Channel 9 
In the Bay 1 Old Garth 17 
Furness Channel 1 Barrow 18 
Furness Side of Channel 1 Barrow Channel 2 
Bite 16 Pallace Nook 19 
Sandy Bite 2 Northscale 

Fishing Scarrs 2 Roanhead I 
Fowley 1 Ireleth Marsh 17 
Fowley Bed 1 Kirkby Pool I 
Haws End 4 Angerton 12 
Fowdrey Stone 1 Angerton Yeat I 
Pile Fowdrey 1 Dudden Sands I 
Pile Castle 16 Dudden oy: 


The number of visits paid monthly during the year 
were as follows: January 2, February 12, March 17, April 
20, May 21, June 32, July 31, August 29, September 26, 
October 20, November 12, and December 9g. 

Among the casual revenues of the Liberty were: 
“One bushel of corn for every vessel loaden with corn 
coming to the Peele of Fowdrey and for every one 
coming to Pennybridge if the corn lye before and after 
the Mast: and half a bushel if it lye before the Mast 
only and the like for all measurable com’odities.” 


Wrecks and The smaller boats were constantly getting into trouble. 
es The “True Friends” foundered at Sea in 1713, the “Rose” 
was wrecked at St. Bees in 1722, and the year following 
the “Wherry” sank for the last time. Many minor 
mishaps are recorded :— 
1715.—Lightning Piggs and loading again when boat 
was like to sink. 
Paid for getting the “ Whiteside” off when 
blown upon rocks by the wind. 
1716.—Paid for lightning Jno. Noble when he ran 
upon a Sand-bed in his first voyage to 
Knowhill. 
1718.—Ale at launching the Wherry Boat at Cark- 
beck when blown up. 
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1720.—Expenses on piggs from Knowhill to ye Old 
Chapel on Plumpton Sands, being obliged 
to lighten there by stress of weather or 
mismanagement. 

1724.—Expenses about getting up the Backbarrow 
when sunk. 

1727.—Expenses about launching the Leighton when 
she was run aground on the Back of 
Walney. 


Entries such as the following are of frequent occur- 
rence :-— 


1714.—Leading pigg iron on shore by night and to 

the Ship again. 

For clearing stones off the Shore for laying 
piggs at Hammershead. 

Getting up sanded piggs and shipping at Coup- 
scar. 

Getting up sanded piggs—3 tides. 

Getting piggs out of the Channel and gathering 
up piggs at Conishead Bank—8 tides at 15d. 


It would appear that an attempt was made in 1716 
to impose a port-charge on ore boated across the Bay to 
Silverdale :-— 


Charges of getting liberty to ship ore for Knowhill 
without Port-charges :— 
Disbursement in London. 


The charge of a Char Pot. 


Vessels bringing ore to this place had, however, to 
pay a royalty of sixpence to the Earl of Derby for 
anchorage. 


West, writing of Ulverston, says: “There are at 
present (1774) seventy ships belonging to this place; 
formerly there were a hundred: they are employed in 
the coasting trade.’ And Pennant, a couple of years 
earlier, observed that “at present there are not above 
sixty vessels belonging to the place; formerly about a 
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hundred and fifty, mostly let out to freight: but both 
masters and sailors go now to Liverpool for employ.” It 
is clear that the number of vessels belonging to Furness 
showed a considerable decrease after the middle of the 
century, notwithstanding the fact that at this time the 
shipment of ore had grown into a trade of consider- 
able importance. The small quantity of goods brought 
into the distri¢t was no doubt accountable in a great 
measure for this falling off, which, however, can only have 
been temporary, otherwise it is improbable that so exten- 
sive an undertaking as the constru¢tion of the Canal would 
have been entered on. In faét, the greatest difficulty 
was experienced in securing vessels for the trade, and con- 
sequently competition amongst the shippers was very keen. 
The Backbarrow Company write :— 


Scarcity of (1) ‘We are glad to find by your favour of 17th 

ees Currt that you have been able to procure one vessell to 
load Iron Ore for Cardiff, as we before told you we can 
prevail with none of our Shippers to come there; and as 
to those of your side, if they are not particularly limited, 
they are generally pick’d up by our neighbours who 
happen to be somewt more conveniently situated for watch- 
ing their arrivals. Now this is a circumstance which 
cannot be remedied by us, but may by your engaging 
those vessells upon their arrivals at Chepstow, or the other 
places from whence they trade; which certainly is worth 
your notice. When you consider that the poorest Ore, 
paying the same freight etc. as the richest, you can’t be 
at a loss which to prefer.” 


(2) “You may be assured our best endeavours are 
not wanting to procure vessells for Cardiff, but as yet 
without effect. The Capt"’s objections are want of water 
there and back freight thence. Messrs. Knott & Co’s 
situation, requiring vessells of their own, now gives them 
the advantage. We shall continue our efforts but have 
bad hopes till the arrival of the Baltic Fleet, when we 
may perhaps pick up some. We wish you could prevail 
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with some of the Chepstow vessells in their return from 
Ireland to load to Cardiff.” 

An advance in the rate of freight in 1782, which had 
been agreed upon at a meeting of the Shipowners, caused 
further trouble to the shippers of ore :— 


(1); “We were duly favour’d with yours of 24th 
Ulto. saying ‘you recd ours of the present advising of 
our having a meeting of the Shippers of Ore & Iron 
masters to advance the freights two shillings per ton.’ In 
this you must be mistaken, your advice must have been 
from some other, as we dont find that we have written to 
you since the 27th Feby. last, wch was about the time 
of the meeting and prior to our hearing the result of it. 
Neither did any of our Co. attend it, nor had any other 
Iron Master that we have heard of, except Mr. Knott (who 
has a pretty large interest in shipping) any hand in the 
business of the advance; their interests being contrariwise 
much affected by it, so that I presume we shall not be 
able to procure one vessell at the rate you name, unless 
you can prevail with some on your side on which our 
whole dependence must rest. We have advice of Messrs. 
Buckle of their having order’d several vessells to call on 
us to take Iron Ore, but upon their arrival and hearing 
of the advance we doubt their coming to your terms 
unless previously contracted with by you.” 

(2) ‘The freight to Chepstow or Cardiff has till this 
year been 11s. from Conishead and tos. from Barrow, but 
our country shippers now insist on 2s. per ton advance 
and very few to be had especially to Cardiff. If there- 
fore you choose to favour us with your orders vessells 
must be had from your side.” 


These difficulties appear to have led the Backbarrow 


Company to consider the advisability of building vessels’ 


for their own use, for in the following year a letter to 
some friends at Chepstow says :— 

“Having been all along much straiten’d for want of 
vessells to convey our Iron Ore etc. to market, we have 
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come to the resolution of forwarding a few young men 
in building vessells of abt 100 tons burthen for that trade, 
provided we can have your assistance to procure them 
back freights for Ireland in their return: and as we 
apprehend you have an inclination to shipping we could 
wish you’d be concerned along with us, in such shares 
as may be agreeable to you. At present we have fix’d on 
a person who has for several years past been mate to 
Capt Barwick and is esteemed a very worthy young man. 
We presume Chepstow will be the proper place to build 
at, especially as Cap: Herbert tells us you have a yard 
aud a master-builder engaged in it. We then wish to 
know the current prices of ship-building by the ton, and 
how the dimensions are taken along the keel in admeasure- 
ment, to finish to a cleat (as the phrase is) every 
article appertaining to the carpenter’s work; the plank to 
be all of good oak. We don’t mean to have this vessell 
put forward till the latter end of summer, or so as to 
be ready for sea against next April as the young man 
is at present engaged in a _ Baltic voyage. We _ also 
suppose building just at this time would be high. When- 
ever this vessell is set about we must beg of you to take 
the trouble of inspecting the business, as our intended 
Captain is a remarkably modest person and not acquainted 
in those articles.” 


The reply was not encouraging: “ The master-builder 
having already agreed to build as many vessels as he can 
complete in twelve months, he cannot contract to build 
any more till those are finished, and that is the case 
with the other builders in these parts.” The writer 
proceeds :— 


“If we may presume to offer our opinion, we are 
inclined to think that it would be much better to remain 
quiet till next summer... If you are inclined to wait 
so long and afterwards build at Chepstow it will be 
perfectly agreeable to us to be concerned along with you 
in one or two vessels. We are well convinced from the 
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concern we have in ships built in your country, that we 
can have it done here much better and cheaper than you 
can there . . . We dont imagine you will be at a loss 
to get your Ore to market in the latter end of the year, 
for most of the Baltick men belonging to your country 
when they return will be apt to make one or two trips 
with Ore, and you may depend that we shall desire those 
Captains over whom we have any influence to bring 
yours.” 


In 1795, it is said, “there are few vessels belonging 
to this place (Ulverston) that follow the Ore trade, the 
greatest dependence for getting a quantity away is by 
the Welsh Sloops which have deserted this coast the latter 
end of the season from finding we suppose better freights 
at other places.” Many of the captains, chiefly those of 
the Welsh sloops, were altogether unreliable, and never 
hesitated to take advantage of the shippers whenever an 
occasion offered. “If the man you engaged to bring the 
pig iron has not yet come, we are afraid he has played 
the rogue; therefore hope you'll depend on him no longer 
but get somebody else to load immediately. We assure 
you it is a very great loss to us to play when we have 
plenty of water.” A small bribe was a sure means of 
upsetting an agreement. In their reluctance to sail, the 
captains were ever ready to seize the slightest pretext 
for delay; while such entries as the following speak of 
failings in other ways: “ For Porter pilfer’d on the voyage 
£1 5s.” “For 51 Gallons of Brandy pilfer’d on the 
voyage £6 7s. 6d.” The shortness of the shipping season, 
which began in April and lasted till September, did not, 
as might have been expected, prevent much waste of time 
and many long delays. In one case several vessels are 
said to have “laid loaden three months and not made the 
voyage.” 

The first shipment of ore in the Ulverston Canal 
was made in 1799, and shortly afterwards the Ore quay 
was built by the Newland Company. From this date the 
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shipping places at Beanwell and Conishead Bank gradu- 
ally fell into disuse, but large stocks had accumulated, 
and vessels continued to load there for many years after 
the opening of the Canal. In the same year we are told 
“the channel has left the end of the Canal for some 
time past that the larger vessels cannot get in, consequently 
cannot come near the Town. We think it will not answer 
sending more till it alters ... They are not so well liked 
as the Wigan coal that comes by small flats as can run 
on any canal when there is 5 to 6 feet of water.” 


By the opening of the Canal in December 1796, 
Ulverston became a seaport, and a trade centre of no 
little importance. Its career as such was short, for the 
coming of the railways proved fatal to this and to many 
of the other inland waterways. The Canal attained its 
greatest usefulness in 1846—the year of the great railway 
boom—when the number of vessels that entered the gates 
had gradually increased from ninety-four in 1798, with a 
tonnage of 4700 tons, to nine hundred and forty-four, the 
tonnage of which exceeded 61,000 tons. The Ulverston 
and Lancaster Railway Company soon afterwards obtained 
possession of the Canal, and the shipping trade of Ulvers- 
ton practically came to an end. For many years after 
1796 Carter Pool continued to be used by. vessels of light 
draught, which passed up as far as Outcast, where their 
cargoes were discharged, and this waterway came to be 
known as the Old Canal. 


According to an account of the opening published in 
1852, the first vessel to enter the Canal was the brig 
“ Sally,” a London trader, gaily dressed in her colours. 
“She was followed by the brig “Valentine,” another 
London Trader, a third brig whose name we cannot 
ascertain, and the sloop “Content,” laden with coals. No 
sails were hoisted, the enthusiastic crowd were too eager 
to lay hold of the ropes, and have the honour of dragging 
up the vessels. The last and least to enter was not “con- 
tent” with following in the wake of the brigs, but her 
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landlubbers, finding a small craft easier to drag than a 
large brig of 2-300 burthen, passed them all, and she was 
first moored at the Upper Basin. Whether the command- 
ers of the brigs felt their naval dignity compromised by 
this ruse on the part of “Content” we know not, but 
in spite of pretty “Sally,” “Sir Valentine,’ and the great 
unknown, the “Content” first kissed the waters of the 
Basin, and no doubt in the end, the rest were all good 
humouredly content to follow in the wake of the sloop.” 


The custom house was at Rampside in 1720, but 
was afterwards transferred to Ulverston, probably owing 
to the growth of the ore shipments, and of the general 
trade of the place. When ore began to be shipped in 
larger quantities at Barrow, the agents came up to 
Ulverston on market-day to fill in the bills of lading, and 
to transact other business connected with the shipping. 


Piel Harbour and the advantages it offered were 
known at an early date. Baines in the “ History of 
Lancashire” quotes frcm a report of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, in which it is stated that “Between Mylford 
Haven in Wales and Carlisle on the borders of Scotland 
there is not one good haven for greate shyppes to londe 
or ryde in but one whiche is in the furthest part of 
Lancashire called Pylle of Fodder.” The harbour is again 
mentioned in a Government Survey, made in 1667, as 
“ye Place where we proposed to build a ship or ships 
for ye King’s service, which to all intents does give great 
sattisfaction.” 

It was not until 1776, when the Backbarrow Com- 
pany arranged for a “ mine-floor” at Barrow, that any 
considerable shipment of ore was made from that place, 
although ore from Elliscales had been carted down to 
Palace Nook—a name derived from a herdsman’s hut—for 
many years past. Ore from Wetflat was shipped at 
Louzey Point early in the century, while Ireleth Marsh 
was the place frcm which ore was boated up to the 
Duddon Company’s furnace, and where most of the ore 
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was put on board vessels for that Company’s works in 
Scotland. 


In 1780 the Newland Company purchased an estate 
at Barrowhead, built a quay, and converted the house 
into an inn, called the Barrow House, but shortly after- 
wards it came to be known as the “Ship Inn.” The 
painter of the sign received half a guinea for his work, 
and another payment was for “23 feet of stone and 5 
pillars for a seat at the House door.” At this time 
Barrow possessed a lime-kiln, which appears to have been 
common property, and brickworks, from which bricks for 
the quay were supplied by one Samuel Hodgson, at the 
rate of sixteen shillings a thousand. The stone for making 
into lime was carted down from the Company’s pits at 
Inmangill; building stone for the quay came from Cocken, 
and the flags from Ambleside. The seat in front of the house 
would be well occupied on the 22nd of February, 1782, 
when the first loading was made at the quay—an event 
celebrated in the usual way by the drinking of ale. 
Under ordinary circumstances twenty-four shillings’ worth 
might be thought rather more than a liberal allowance, 
but when we consider the importance of this event—the 
birth of a large seaport town—the christening ceremony 
cannot be regarded as extravagant or overdone. 


This quay proved of great advantage to both the 
shippers and the vessels. The cost of loading, which from 
the shore had been six shillings and fourpence for twenty 
tons, was by this means reduced to one shilling and 
fourpence. 


Though in 1799, “not more than a cargo or two of 
coals could be sold in a season, as there’s little or no 
consumption but for lime burning,” notice was beginning 
to be drawn to the Port of Barrow. The Newland Com- 
pany, writing in 1788, say “when the place becomes more 
known it may be freighted on easier terms, it is a very 
good safe harbour and plenty of water.” And again in the 
following year: “Barrow is a safe harbour and plenty 
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of water, and we can load there one hundred tons a day. 
It costs us Is. per ton more cartage and the Captains 
allow it off their freight.” Thus, by the making of the 
quay at Barrow, and subsequently of the Ulverston Canal, 
' was carried into effect the suggestion of an eighteenth 
century writer,* who, in a description of Furness, says :— 


“But as the Passages into this District are, on all 
Sides, very indifferent, it is in a manner self evident, that 
nothing could contribute so much to put the Country, and 
consequently the People, in a better Condition, as the 
making of a commodious Port upon some of its Bays, 
laying out Roads from thence to the adjacent Towns; 
which would quickly prompt or rather encourage the 
Inhabitants ‘to what they are naturally inclined, active 
and laborious Industry, by enabling them to carry the 
Fruits of it, as well to foreign as domestic Markets.” 


Long-distance freights were exceedingly high, especially 
to Hull, where ore was sent for use in the ironworks o 
the Leeds distri¢t. The rate to that port was twenty-five 
shillings, and the only way in which ore could be got 
there was by vessels trading to the Baltic, which, on 
their voyage round the North of Scotland, often took ore 
to the furnaces in Argyllshire, and to the Carron Com- 
pany’s works at Falkirk. In 1714 the freight to Bristol 
was fifteen shillings, and in 1745 the same rate applied 
to London, but was increased to thirty shillings “by 
reason of the French War.” Shipping was hampered with 
all kinds of restriCtions, and the number of officials who 
expected and received “ gratifications” is astonishing. Prob- 
ably some of the following may refer to the same office, but 
the list is a formidable one: Coast-officer, coast-waiter, 
land-waiter, tide-surveyor, water-bailiff, search-officer, har- 
bour-master, bondsman, quay-officer, collector, and jerking, 
or jirking officer. It was customary for the owners to 
pay a monthly subscription of sixpence per man to the 


*John Campbell. ‘Political Survey of Gt, Britain,” 1774. 
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Merchants’ Hospital, and from time to time a donation 
was made to the Greenwich Hospital. 


In time of war the trade along our coast suffered to 
an extent quite inconceivable at the present day, when 
immunity from danger, extending over a full century, has 
led us almost to forget its existence. Such, however, was 
not the case in the eighteenth century, at a time when 
the industry of Furness had not acquired any great 
strength, and when the enemy’s privateers came up to 


our very doors. “ The press for seamen,” we read in 1787, 
“is so hot at many Ports in the Channel that we cannot 
get hands to go out with our vessels . . . We fancy 


there will be few Baltic vessels able to sail without hands 
between fifteen and fifty years of age.” And in 1795, “A 
vessel is now at the loading place and promises to take 
in her cargo next week. The Captain has kept back in 
hopes of hearing how the bill before Parliament for 
manning the navy was settled.” Protections for securing 
the sailors from the press were a necessity, and could 
generally be obtained by sending a description of the vessel 
and men to the Office of Ordnance, and by the payment 
of a fee of five shillings per man. Fifteen shillings were 
given as a gratuity to ‘‘McFarlin’s wife to screen Capt 
Thompson of the “Ford” from a press gang”; and five 
shillings to ‘‘ McKechnie’s wife, he being pressed.” 


The cost of imsurance was consequently heavy, but 
varied considerably—from one and a quarter per cent. in 
1741 “from the enemy only,” to ten guineas in 1780 on 
vessels and cargoes to London. In 1745, from all dangers 
to London, it rose to seven guineas, and to Bristol Channel 
in 1780 the rate was five guineas per cent. 


The years 1743, 1745, and 1746 appear to have been 
troublesome ones for the Backbarrow Company, and there 
is no reason to suppose that other local traders were any 
less unfortunate in their shipping experiences. In 1743 it 
is recorded that ‘Captain Preston’s cargo of water-pipes 
and other cast iron wares shipped for London was taken 
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by a French privateer on the passage,” and the “ May,” 
also laden with pipes for London, shared the same fate 
in 1745; while in the following year three vessels, the 
“Lowther,” “Betsy,” and the “Mary,” fell into the enemy’s 
hands. 


The heavy charge for insurance was evaded when- 
ever possible, as is seen in a letter written in 1799:— 


“The “James,” Capt. Cannon, with your pigs for 
Sowley sail’d from Lorn roth of this Month, and by the 
same post we have a letter from the Captain in Milford 
Haven saying there was no convoy, and as the wind was 
fair he proposed proceeding to Sowley without waiting, 
and we hope by the time you get this you will have 
heard of his arrival. We want to have the vessel insured; 
if you hear of her arrival of course you will only do so 
from Sowley back round the Lands End against the 


enemy only ... If you dont hear soon of her arrival 
it should be done from Milford Haven to Sowley and 
back . .. but hope the first part may be saved.” 


When the French joined the American Colonies against 
England in 1778, St. George’s Channel again became 
infested with privateers, which inflicted serious losses on 
our local trade. ‘We much doubt,” the Backbarrow 
Company write in that year, “while matters continue in 
their present state whether we can promise a vessel at 
any rate as no hands are to be got on acct of the press, 
and the masters are apprehensive of privateers.” No harm, 
however, was taken till 1780, when “the number of 
privateers in the Channel so much alarmed the Under- 
writers;” and the two following letters written from 
Backbarrow show the reason for this alarm. 


“July 21st, 1780.—We are sorry to hear that the 
Brigantine “Fortune,” John Pagen Master, who loaded 
Ore for you the 16th ulto. had the misfortune to be 
taken the 3rd Instant. The Captain ransom’d the ship 
and cargo for 300 Guineas which must be excceding low. 
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He was put into Fisker Road the next day and we hope 
will be arrived at Chepstow before now.” 


“Aug. 25th, 1780.—Captain Joseph Stockdale (whom 
we loaded with Whitrigs Ore and sent you Bill of Lad- 
ing thereof the z2gth Ulto.) I met with yesterday at 
Ulverstone, who tells me he sailed from Barrow the 3rd 
Instant and had the misfortune to be taken the next 
day, off Holy Head, by the ‘“ Mayflower” Privateer: they 
instantly put 5 men on board his vessel and took him 
on board theirs, giving him no time to ransome, as the 
Aurora Frigate appear’d in sight immediately after and 
chased the said Privateer on shore near Dublin; since 
which he has not been able to learn what became of his 
vessel.’ 

Further losses occurred in 1781. The “ Chadwick,” 
named after a partner in the Newland Company, was 
taken and burnt on a passage to Ireland, and there are 
records of other misfortunes :— 


Paid for release of Hostage of ‘‘ James 


& Ann” £210, OSy. Od: 
» for his maintenance £30. 65. Tid: 
» Ransome of the “ George” Brigan- 

tine £393 5s. od. 
» Maintenance , £35 Ys." std: 
» Ransome of the “ Molly” Brigantine £210 os. od. 
» Maintenance £27 4s. 6d. 


Next year the ‘“ Molly” was again caught and had 
a similar experience, but this time the hostages appear 
to have undergone a much longer term of confinement, 
for the cost of their maintenance amounted to sixty 
pounds. The last loss of this nature is referred to in a 
letter from Newland dated 1797: ‘We were applied to 
and have paid £13 3s. od. on your account to the owners 
of the “ Hannah,” John Moss, who was captured on her 
voyage to Cardiff with Ore, and re-taken and carried into 
Plymouth. This is the cargoes proportion of the salvage 
and expenses.” 
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Ulverston was not without its privateers. The vessels 
were fitted out at Saltcotes, but the result of their enter- 
prise is unknown. We have no record of success—perhaps, 
like many others who have gone out to gather wool, they 
came back shorn. As to this also the chronicle is silent. 


Candlemas 
payments. 


Long credit. 


CHAPLET: i. 


FINANCE, 


HE observance of Candiemas as the time for the 
settlement of accounts, which continued up to recent 
years to be general throughout the distri¢t, owes its origin 
to the Backbarrow Company. Such a practice was not 
one of inclination, but of necessity, and arose out of the 
long credit which they themselves had to give in con- 
formity with the universal custom prevailing in the 
eighteenth century. Letters which passed between the Com- 
pany and their Liverpool agents in the year 1783 plainly 
indicate the extent of the evil :— 


“You surprise our Co. exceedingly by saying you 
don’t expect to receive more than £2200, on their acct at 
this Season, when our estimate at what we thought a 
moderate computation was £3000. Certainly moderate, 
when consider’d that the outstanding debts in Liverpool 
last March amounted to £5959 deem’d good. The Company 
taking this important affair into consideration, and foreseeing 
that this growing evil must in a very short time become 
insupportable have resolved if possible to stop its progress. 
And for that purpose they insist upon it that, immediately 
after the receipt of this, you make a demand of all debts 
of 12 months’ standing and upwards; and at the same 
time, by way of notice, acquaint all such persons as dont 
then forthwith pay up such part of their debt as is of 
14 months, standing and upwards within the space of one 
month from the time of such notice, they will have only 
themselves to blame if they are sued for the same; and 
that at the expiration of such time you do immediately 
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proceed against all such defaulters accordingly, at the 
same time submitting us a list thereof. In this affair we 
are become serious, and rather than suffer such intolerable 
imposition we are determined to quit the business or seek 
a better market. If you have any objection thro’ delicacy 
or interest to proceed in prosecuting the business as above 
directed, you'll be kind enough to recommend an attorney 
who will take that burthen off your hands, but let us 
have a punctual and solvent attorney.” 


A week or two later this was followed by a further 
letter, in which it is said :— 

“You don’t say how you succeed in your demands 
on the Co’s customers—The Co. are become intent on a 
reform of credit and for that purpose wish you to make 
a regular demand of every particular of 12 mos. standing, 
and be exa¢t in noting the date when, after which send 
us a list of defaulters, and you may depend on our curing 
them if you don’t incline to proceed against them; but 
if their bills of parcels have been made out in your name 
it must fall to your lot. The Co. also insist on your 
taking no bills in payment of above six weeks date, or 
have longer to run after your receiving them. A moments 
consideration shews the necessity of these measures.” 


All payments for iron and ore sent out of the district 
were made by bills, most of which were of long date, 
and many the cause of considerable trouble. ‘These times 
are shocking,” write the Newland Company in 1793, “we 
have had seventeen of our Candlemas Bills already 
returned, which causes like another Candlemas to take 
them up”; and in another case we read: ‘As he appears 
not the most punctual, we wish not to have any more 
concern with his drafts. The replacing of his last long- 
winded bill returned with others of this kind at two 
months without any advance in value for interest, has 
the appearance of either designed imposition or weakness 

This man always shuffles, and, as his clerk says, 
promises fair but seldom performs.” 


Bills. 


The ‘‘great 
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To meet this “grand pay-day,” or “black term,” the 
companies were obliged “to muster all their force,” as 
“Candlemas scarcely leaves our heads above water. . . The 
bills are slow in coming and almost a shadow of payment 
when they arrive. The general complaint is slack payments, 
and our Company are glad to catch hold of anything... 
Our payments have all to be made in specie, on which 
account we endeavour to get our remittances in January 
as we are obliged to travel thro’ the northern Counties 
to get the bills exchanged for specie.” The following 
letter, dated 1749, from James Machell to Myles Postle- 
thwaite was written on one of these “dark days”:— 


“Pray send me all the Cash you can spare, for here 
has been Mr. Rawlinson calling on me this morning early. 
The servant may wait till you have collected a pretty 
round sum, for a small one will do nothing. 


“Since I wrote the above I recd a letter from Mr. 
Law who writes to have £150 paid on acct of the Iron 
Ore, wh is but half which you may pay him, but must 
put it off till night if pinch’d—I wish you a happy 
Deliverance from ye Days Tryall.” 


A large quantity of bar-iron was sold locally, and in 
Cumberland and Westmorland, mostly m small parcels, 
and consequently a great number of small debts had to 
be paid in cash. The colle¢tion of these sums was 
always a vexatious and troublesome matter, and various 
attempts were made to find a remedy; for instance, a 
long journey was taken “to get customers to sign pro- 
posals for punctual and regular payments.’ The time 
had arrived for some such action, when, in the year 
1766, debts classed under the head of “bad or desperate ” 
numbered one hundred and twenty, and amounted to 
fourteen hundred pounds. Payment for the large quantities 
of shot supplied to Woolwich and elsewhere, was made 
by debentures, on which ten per cent had to be paid for 
exchange. 
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At the period of which we are writing, few openings 
for the investment of money offered themselves to the peo- 
ple of Furness, and it is natural that advantage should have 
been taken of the needs of the only industry then existing 
in their midst to lend to the ironmasters any money 
they required. Stocks of ore began to increase towards 
the end of the century, and this, together with the 
difficulty in obtaining payment of the money due to them, 
compelled the ironmasters to borrow very freely from their 
willing neighbours. In 1772 the Backbarrow Company, 
writing to one of the partners, say: ‘“ We desire you will 
apply to the following people, or any other you _ think 
likely as soon as you conveniently can to know if they 
can lend us any, and what sums of money at. Candlemas 
next, and at what interest. We shall not choose to have 
less than {100 from any.” 


The persons referred to were: “Mr. Sandys; Messrs. 
Green, Sawrey; Mrs. Taylor, Sawrey; Mrs Braithwaite, 
Satterhow; Mrs. Brigg, Colthouse; and The Council- 
lor wer 


There was always a willingness to lend, and the 
general good feeling that existed towards the Backbarrow 
ironmasters finds expression in the following extract: “I 
have sent you a hundred which happens to remain in my 
hands for which, having an uncommon regard for the 
Backbarrow Company, I have refused Mr. Knott’s bond 
at 5 p. cent and commission payable at the years end, 
in order to give you the first offer. You are therefore 
at liberty either to keep the money or return it by the 
bearer.” 


Loans were sometimes transferred from one company 
to another according to their wants, the lenders always 
being satisfied so long as the money was not thrown 
back on their hands. That the district had become pros- 
perous through its iron industry is shown in a letter to 
the Backbarrow Company, in which they were told in 1779, 
‘You are in a money country, and can get anything you 
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want.” Whenever a sum of money found its way into 
the distri€t, the ironmasters were informed of it. “ Yes- 
terday I sent Mr. Machell of Aynsome £35 16s. and Mrs. 
Taylor of Finsthwaite £10 4s. by carrier, which you may 
probably get by applying for. Money here (Kendal) has 
been uncommonly scarce; 5 p. cent is the usual interest 
on Mortgages and even 4 guineas premium for a hundred 
has been talked of.” Carters, boatmen, and sailors were 
all eager to hand over their savings and surplus money. 
The Corporation of Kendal had eight hundred pounds at 
four and a half per cent in the hands of the Newland 
Company in 1782, and the same Company held three 
hundred pounds belonging to the Rev. Robert Walker of 
Seathwaite for many years, and paid him interest at the 
rate of four per cent. This Company were the greatest 
borrowers. In 1783 their share capital was £9410, while 
the money received on loan amounted to £24,750. 


From 1775 to 1780, light gold appears to have been 
more than usually common. Although a few losses were 
suffered on this account, the light guineas were generally 
passed in some way. In a letter to George and Matthew 
Atkinson, bill brokers of Temple Sowerby, the Backbarrow 
Company say :— 

“We have near 200 Guineas that came from the 
Collector which stand in our Scales, but go the wrong 
way in the Scales fix’d upon at Ulverstone to determine 
disputable guineas by, so that we cannot pass them in 
this part of the country without having them returned, 
therefore we think of sending them to you to try to pass 
them either in your Country or at the Bank of England, 
but if not, better will be to sell them for what they will 
give. However what way ever you dispose of the said 
gold, the Co. insists upon your charging them with the 
loss you may sustain by it, otherwise they cannot think 
of sending it. The Co. likewise insist upon you making 
a charge for your trouble about it as well as the loss 
you may sustain.” 
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At another time the Atkinsons write: “The Bank of 
England is so hurried with light money going in that it 
was impossible for us to get done last Friday, so that 
we shall have no new money down till next week. You 
must therefore shuffle as well as you can.” Again: “The 
guineas are weight according to the scales and weights 
here, but the Proclamation with respet to George It 
guineas is paid no regard to... If upon examination 
you find the money not current with you, you have 
nothing to do but to return it by the bearer for it will 
pass here without hesitation.” Among the few cases of 
actual loss on light gold, one in 1777 relates to fifty-eight 
guineas, which were x oz. 14 dwts. Io grs. short in weight, 
equal to two shillings and threepence each. Occasionally 
foreign money found its way into the district: “‘ Lost by 
passing a half-moidore 12s. 6d.," and “lost by Portugal 
Gold, 61 moidores sent to Liverpool for exchange fg 
3s. gd.” The following denotes an abundance of half- 
pence: “Received for a parcel of Half-Pence shipped on 
board £13-13s.” 

A business connection between the Backbarrow Com- 
pany and George and Matthew Atkinson of Temple 
Sowerby began in the year 1752, and lasted, with an 
ever increasing friendship, until about 1790, the time 
when the Kendal Banking Companies of Maude, Wilson 
& Crewdson, and John Wakefield & Sons, bad become 
well established. The Newland Company obtained their 
money through Thomas Worsuch, Sons & Company of 
Lancaster. The commission charged varied from a quarter 
to a half per cent., but before the close of the century 
the former rate became a fixed charge. During the ten 
years preceding the latter date, although paper money was 
not current in Furness, the guantity of gold in circulation 
had gradually but steadily decreased, and netes of the 
Bank of England and Newcastle Banks had come largely 
inte use througheut the North of England. In the course 
of a few years, however, the notes issued by the Kendal 
Banks crept into Furness. 
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A few extraéts from letters written from Temple Sower- 
by in 1777 may be taken as illustrative of the friendly 
relations existing between the correspondents :— 


“We shall make no charge against the Backbarrow 
Comy for money furnished them at Candlemas for Bills. 
I never had such a thought, and on acct of the long 
acquaintance that we have had in that way, they shall 
always have any thing that we can supply to keep up 
that correspondence that has been so agreeably con- 
tinued. When this Excise round ends (this day 14 days) 
you may have any sum you like in cash.” 


“Unless its serving and obliging you or some of your 
connections, we will engage for no cash at Candlemas but 
yours, and it shall not be negle¢ted to be ready.” 


“Last nights post brought your favour . . . with 
bills for £2925 at the credit of the Backbarrow Coy. 
But send no more under that dire¢tion as it will not do 
—send no more by post and write what day you will be 
here.” 


It was the custom for one of the Company’s agents 
and a few of the partners to go to Temple Sowerly for 
the money required at Candlemas, but in many cases, 
when the sum was not large, it would be sent by carrier 
or messenger. The conveyance of a considerable sum of 
cash, £1800, by some farmers from Penrith on their way 
to Lancaster fair, “our cattle dealers having all gone this 
morning,” was rather a questionable means to adopt. This 
money having been left uncalled for at a house in Kendal 
for upwards of a week, the senders wrote: “We are not a 
little suprised to hear that the 1800 guineas sent you last 
Wednesday by appointment to Kendal are still lying in 
Mrs. Atkinson’s custody, and she is greatly afraid of keep- 
ing it. We cannot account for this negle@t as it is not 
your way of doing business, and we shall be uneasy till 
we hear it 1s safe in your custody.” That there were some 
grounds for this is seen in a letter from one of the partners 
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to Myles Postlethwaite, in which he says:— 


“T have this moment heard that there are Colle¢tors 
upon the road between Shap and Kendal, and as we are 
known, likewise ’tis too well known what errand we go 
upon; I am determined we’ll return thro’ Patterdale and 
by Ambleside. It is not half an hour about, quare 
whether it’s any, therefore you’ll be kind enough to acquaint 
Wm. Dixon with my determination—The Councillor (Shaw 
of Kendal) told me he would like to go therefore shall 
call upon him on Sunday.” 


On one occasion Matthew Atkinson complains that he 
had the misfortune to have his pocket-book “ picked out 
at Broughill Fair with about £100 of Leeds and other 
Bank Notes in it,” but there is no record of any harm or 
loss in conne¢tion with these journeys. It is evident that 
precautionary measures were necessary, for frequent refer- 
ence is found to the Company’s pistols: “If you can 
lend us your pistols till the exchange be over, be so good 
as to send them by the Collector;” “Cleaning the Com- 
pany’s Pistols, 1 day” was an annual affair, and in the 
early days, 1727, “Given to William Rawlinson’s servant 
men for watching many nights for fear of robbers.” 


These visits to Temple Sowerby, together with the 
Candlemas pay, were without doubt the most interesting 
breaks in the monotony of the year’s work, and the 
former were anticipated with the greatest pleasure. Quite 
a small cavalcade, made up of four or five partners and 
agents, along with servants and guards, set out on the 
journey, which usually took up about four days. Some- 
thing of what passed on the road and at the journey’s 
end may be gathered from the Temple Sowerby letters, 
which furnish the following extracts :— 


1—‘ Matt. has observed that we must alter our plan 
of meeting on Sunday as fixed at Barrow Bridge for it 
being then dark moon he will not promise to come from 
Carlisle till Sunday noon, which will then be too late for 
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Mr. Roper to return, or us to reach Brough after, so 
that you must bring him with you to the Swan Inn at 
Brough on Sunday where I will be by 5 o’clock with the 
money for him to take home next day. To make it 
lighter for him, we will on Tuesday send all we have 
of it by Mr. Clay into Thomas Atkinson’s hand to be 
ready to get as he returns thro’ Kendal, or send for 
next Saturday as you choose—You may tell Mr. Postle- 
thwaite he may rely on your being at home on Friday 
night, and tell Mr. Scales and Mr. Machell that I will 
be much obliged to them if they will persuade your 
honest Parson to come here on Monday with them for 
company to my wife till we return.” 


2—“In your next name the hour you'll leave Shap 
on Friday and I’ll have a man watching for you on the 
road about the Lime Kilns or Bedlam Gate, and beg 
you'll get as many of our acquaintances as you can to 
accompany you. And remember that you are not to set off 
from here till Monday morning.” 


3—‘“ When you write name the hour you'll be at Cliburn 
and endeavour to find the road I shewed you last year, 
its better and nearer than thro’ the Park. But if I hear 
from you a lad shall certainly be waiting at the Parson’s 
House to conduct you, and I hope this cold weather will 
not prevent both Mr. Scales and Mr Machell accom- 
panying you as usual, and as the cash cannot be much 
wanted I beg you'll not limit your return to a day.” 


4—‘‘I hope you reached home safe on Monday with 
your cash and found it right. As Mr. Postlethwaite is 
always uneasy if he is not beforehand with his work, 
and you anxious to keep pace with him and give him 
every assistance, you can if its more convenient for you 
to come here on Saturday from Kendal market, than on 
Sunday from home, you may rest on Sunday, weigh and 
count your cash on Monday and be home on Tuesday 
night, for we have laid out our matters so as to have 
your cash ready here on Saturday. It will be full moon- 
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light and I found the road through Morland the best, 
but if the river be high you may rely on a man being 
waiting at Robt. Robinson’s of Bedlam Gate to condué¢t 
you.” 

Kendal was an important business centre and these 
friends often had a meeting there. ‘We have got a parcel 
of new guineas down to-day,’ writes George Atkinson, 
“which will enable us to make an exchange at Kendal 
Fair. If you are to be there my brother begs you'll 
spare yourself all you can to assist him at Mrs. Petty’s, 
and get Lord George’s steward and the rest of your 
acquaintance notice of this as speedily as you can.” 


It was impossible at times to find sufficient gold in 
the North of England to meet the requirements of the 
great pay, and money had to be brought from London. 
The story of one of these errands up to Town in 
December 1774 is told at some length in the following 
correspondence, which in other respe¢ts is also full of 
interest. George Atkinson says, in a letter to Back- 
barrow :— 


““We wrote you this day week, and by same post we 
wrote to both the Newcastle Banks for their assistance 
at Candlemas, but they can give no cash for bills. All 
they can do to serve us is to lend us a little till we 
can repay them again in specie, which is doing nothing 
as we have no payments but in paper and another 
exchange expected in March or April makes them keep 
all the cash they can both old and new. I have thought 
of every method I can to serve you and I cannot find 
any money in the North equal to the sum you want. 
The only method that we can think of to be on a 
certainty is to fetch about 8000 from London in this 
way—that two of your people must come here the 2gth 
day of January with all the bills that have come to your 
hands then, and they shall have £4000 home with them 
next day. And (as we have been so long concerned for your 
Comy and want to do everything we can to serve them) 
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I will go off in that night, fly to London, get there on 
Wednesday night, stay Thursday and Friday to get the 
bills discounted, and set out on Saturday or Sunday 
morning and be here on the 8th or gth with as much 
as will make your payments easy. The only objeCtion to 
this plan is the short days and dark moon, and to balance 
that we will take 4 days to come down in instead of 3 
which was our limited time last August, and after one is 
60 or 80 miles from London the danger of robbery 
is over. If a companion down cannot be found before 
then its only bringing one from London and returning 
him in some of the Flys’, which cannot be much expense 
at 80 or 100 miles from London. I am much mistaken if 
5s. a hundred on 8 or 10,000 will not pay all the 
expenses of fetching down that sum, and its doing the 
business effectually and without any danger of disappoint- 
ment. 


“On receipt of this consult Mr. Machell and Mr. 
Postlethwaite what they think of this plan, and if they 
see no better method keep it a profound secret, let us 
know as soon as you can and be getting in bills at as 
short a date as possible to save discount in London 
as that may be a great saving to the Compy. Mr. Knott 
wrote us last week for cash, but we have told him you 
want more than we can get and must be first served. 
Your Compy must be sensible that no inducement but 
the old and long conne¢tion between us could make me 
offer to leave our own business and go off 10 or 12 days 
for them, and being used to the business of late makes 
us think we can do it with greater safety, for the two 
last journeys we had more than 20,000 down each time.” 

The Company reply :— 

“We are at a loss how to answer your kind nay 
generous proposal just come to hand. We embrace your 
brotherlike offer with the warmest gratitude. Our cor- 
respondents shall be instantly advised to forward their 
remittances at as short a date as possible . . . The 
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expedient shall be kept close. We only beg you'll take 
every measure you approve for your safety in the expedi- 
tion let the charge be as it will, and take a few days 
more than you mention rather than hazard yourself thro’ 
“storms or otherwise. We will keep the country at bay 
for months rather than urge you to risk your person.” 


In a further letter from Temple Sowerby the writer 
says :— 

“T hope you need not barter with the country for 
one hour at your Candlemas payments, as I am sure I 
can be down to an hour when I know the time you 
would wish to have the money at Backbarrow. You will 
please to consider that the later I am in London the 
less discount will be to pay for converting the bills into 
specie, and you will please also to consider how long the 
£4000 that we will send you on or before the 29th Jany 
will put you on, and then tell me the time you would 
wish to have the money in your Office and I’ll endeavour 
to suit it. Dll expect to find Mr. Dixon, Mr. Scales and 
as many of my friends as will be necessary to attend 
here when I return from London, and two of our men 
shall meet any two you will send for the £4000 at the 
Ale House at Hoss Foot on Sunday the 2gth at 12 o’clock, 
and then you get it snugly home that night without 
noise, and it may happen that 2000 of it may be sent 
you before that day. After I found that the Newcastle 
Banks could not assist us and the confounded exchange 
prevented any supply from Scotland, I did not know what 
to do to serve you with any certainty your sum is so 
large, to 6, 7 or even more we probably might have found 
ways and means, but still that would not do and I am 
yet convinced no other method than bringing it from 
London can be found to raise your 12,500 in cash with 
certainty. £20 or guineas I hope will pay all the expenses 
of bringing it down, which I hope your Compy will think 
better than plaguing themselves and friends about bills. 
The country ought to return you 5 p. cent for new guineas.” 


Kendal 
Banks. 
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The remaining information relating to this journey is 
given in an entry for expenses :— 


Coach and Chaise Hire and Expenses on 

a journey to London to get Bills 

Discounted and bring down Cash viz. 
Mr. Geo. Atkinson’s & own expenses at 

Brough all night, their Coach Hire 

& expenses from there to Stamford, 

own Coach Hire & expenses from 

Stamford to & at London etc. £6, 75" 3c 
Mr. Geo. Atkinson, what he paid for 

Chaise & Coach Hire from Stamford 


to London & expenses £2) 35.0. (08, 
Paid for Chaise Hire & expenses down 
from London with Cash Eis 25. 0a: 


A present made to Messrs. Geo. & Matt. 
Atkinson as a Consideration for the 
Trouble of a Journey to London & 
sundry others to procure Exchange 
for the Compy’s Bills this year amount- 
ing to £14,000 upwards £21 os. od. 


The establishment of the Banks did away with the 
trouble caused by the scarcity of gold, which, however, 
had still to be brought from Kendal. A letter from New- 
land to John Wakefield in 1791 says: “I shall be obliged 
if you would bring to Hawkshead on Monday first 3 or 4 
hundred Guneas, and if I be not there as I am not 
certain send them down by Wm. Barker Carrier, and as 
we know you have horses and people plenty I wish you 
to send to Newby Bridge to be there by noon on 
Wednesday £3500 full weight Guineas.” 


It was not until the introduction of the branch banks 
that money difficulties of this nature were finally overcome. 
A hundred years have brought many changes, but few so 
marked and welcome as that by which the banker’s cheque 
was substituted for the troublesome cash payments and 
“long-winded” bills of the olden time. 
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INVERGARRY FURNACE. 


ECORDS of iron-making in Scotland prior to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century are few and 

of little importance. It is, however, evident that in the 
earliest times the inhabitants were acquainted with the 
manufacture of the metal, but history throws no light 
on the subject. With one exception, the many writers 
who have dealt with the history of iron seem to have 
considered North Britain beyond the range of their 
inquiries, and Scrivenor, while giving a chapter to Ireland, 
and others to foreign countries, almost entirely ignores 
this part of the Kingdom. In the “Notes on the Ancient 
Iron Industry of Scotland,’* however, the writer deals 
exhaustively with the remains of ancient ironworks, though, 
as in the case of those in High Furness, they are for 
the most part without history. It is known that in 1607 
Sir John Hay ere¢ted ironworks in Ross-shire, but beyond 
this fact, and a few references showing that iron-making 
was general over the North of Scotland in the opening 
years of the seventeenth century, nothing of any historical 
value has been met with relating to the industry anterior 


*W. Ivison Macadam, F.S.A. Scot.‘‘ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland.’’ 
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to the building of the furnace at Invergarry in 1727. Dud 
Dudley tells us in 1665 that Scotland made no iron, and 
the writer of a paper on the “Rise and Progress of the 
Iron Manufacture in Scotland,’ communicated to the 
Iron and Steel Institute in 1872, says the making of iron 
in that country dates back to 1760. “It was in that 
year, and on the opening day of it, that the first blast 
furnace was blown in at Carron Iron Works . . . The 
first attempt at iron-making in Scotland, after that just 
briefly noticed, was made at Bonaw, in Argyleshire, in or 
about the year 1763.”* That this statement, and others 
to the same effect, are inaccurate, will be shown in the 
following pages, in which it is cur purpose to describe 
the operations of our Furness ironmasters in North 
Britain during the early years of the eighteenth century, 
and to tell of the troubles they had to face at Inver- 
garry, and afterwards at Bonaw. 


In order fully to appreciate the enterprising and 
adventurous spirit of these early ironmasters, and, at the 
same time, to arrive at a proper estimation of the diffi- 
culties which beset them, it will be necessary to notice 
very briefly the state of the Highlands at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, as well as of that particular 
district chosen by our countrymen in 1727 for the erection 
of their first blast furnace. Up to the time of the 
Rebellion of 1745, a veil of darkness hung over the 
Highlands, but sufficient is known to enable a fair represent- 
ation to be drawn of the lives and charaéters of the 
inhabitants or clans north of the Firth of Forth. One of 
the most eventful periods in the history of Scotland was 
that beginning at the Revolution, and closing with the 
Rebellion of 1745. During that obscure time the High- 
landers passed through various stages of progress, from 
anarchy to civilization. It was not until after ’45, when 
measures of repression had been taken, feudal tenure 


*«« Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute,” 1872, See also Ency, Brit. 
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abolished, the jurisdiction of the chiefs transferred to the 
Crown, and the tartan forbidden by law, that “the dread 
of the clansmen passed away, and the sheriffs writ ran 
_ through the Highlands with as little resistance as in the 
streets of Edinburgh.” In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century,” writes W. E. H. Lecky :—* 


“The Highlands were almost wholly inaccessible to 
the traveller. They were for the most part traversed only 
by rude horse-tracks, without any attempt to diminish 
the natural difficulties of the country. They were inhabited 
by a population speaking a language different from that 
of England, scarcely ever intermarrying with Lowlanders, 
living habitually with arms in their hands, sunk into the 
lowest degree of barbarism, and divided into a number of 
kingdoms, that were practically as distinét and independent 
as those of the Heptarchy. By law the chief had an 
hereditary jurisdi¢tion over his vassals extending ‘to the 
pit and to the gallows,’ to the execution of capital punish- 
ment by drowning or hanging; but the law was a _ very 
feeble and inadequate expression of his real power. It is, 
indeed, no exaggeration to say that the decisions of Par- 
liament and of the tribunals were long absolutely inoperative 
in the Highlands. The chief could determine what king, 
what government, what religion his vassals should obey ; 
his word was the only law they respected; a complete 
devotion to his interests, an absolute obedience to his 
commands, was the first and almost the single article of 
their moral code. Combining in his own person the 
character of king, general, landlord and judge, he lived 
with his vassals on terms of the utmost familiarity, but 
he ruled them with all the authority of an oriental despot, 
and he rarely appeared abroad without a retinue of ten 
or twelve armed men. The law could never touch him. 
Captain Burt, who visited the Highlands about 1730, found 
an English footman, who had been lured to the Highlands, 


* History of England in the 18th Century,” 1878-90. By permission, 
through the kindness of Messrs. Longmans, Green & Company. 
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enslaved by one of those chiefs, and his return to free- 
dom was hopeless. Sometimes the chief had a regular 
executioner in his service, and for the slightest cause he 
could have those who offended him either deliberately 
assassinated or executed after a mock trial, conducted 
by his own followers. Sometimes he would grant the 
temporary use of his power to his guest, and promise him 
the pleasure of seeing anyone who had offended him 
hanging next morning before his window, unless he pre- 
ferred his head as a memorial of Highland courtesy.” 


In Pennant’s second “Tour” it is said: ‘Almost every 
chief had in some remote valley, in the depths of the woods 
and rocks, whole tribes of thieves in readiness to let loose 
against his neighbours when, for some public or private 
reason, he did not judge it expedient to resent openly 
some real or imaginary affront.’ 


Glengarry is situated in the centre of the Highlands, 
and Invergarry occupies the central part of the great glen 
which runs across Scotland from Inverness on the east 
coast to Fort William on the west. Captain Ellice, the 
owner of this domain, says :—* 


“Few of those who have merely travelled up and down 
the line of the Caledonian Canal, and have not broken 
their journey to visit Glengarry, have any idea of the 
beauties of this most beautiful glen. It may safely be 
said that the view from the northern shore of Loch Garry 
on an Oéctober morning is unsurpassed in this world, and 
many who have spent their lives in travelling have, 
without hesitation, declared that it is difficult to find 
scenery to equal it. 


“Tt is not, however, the beauties of Nature which 
have made this part of Inverness-shire famous. The his- 
tory of Glengarry, when pieced together, is so full of 
raids and fights, ‘wars and rumours of wars,’ that one 
is almost tempted to believe that peaceful occupations 


ve Place Names in Glengarry and Glenquoich and their Origin '’ by Edward 
C. Ellice. 
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were unknown. From 1307, the earliest date in which 
mention is made of Glengarech as being granted by King 
Robert the Bruce to his nephew Thomas Ranulp, until 
the °45, there was certainly no more turbulent glen in 
‘the Highlands than Glengarry. Led by a succession of 
brilliant chiefs, the Macdonells of Glengarry were in the 
forefront of every movement in the Highlands which 
savoured of enterprise and adventure. At one time fight- 
ing against the Crown, at another zealous in the defence 
of the Royalist cause, now leading a raid into a neighbour’s 
territory, now defending their own, nothing seems to have 
come amiss to these hardy warriors; and when, after the 
disastrous ’45, peace was forced on them, we find the 
chiefs gradually sinking under the heavy expenditure 
which necessarily followed the restoration of their impover- 
ished estates, until at last, crippled for want of funds, 
and destitute of men, they were compelled to part with 
their ancestral home.” 


Such then was the country, and such were its inhabit- 
ants at the time when Thomas Rawlinson of Whittington, 
on behalf of himself and partners, entered into an agreement 
with John Macdonell of Invergarry in order to carry on 
the “Trade, Mistery and Business of making Pigg Iron 
and other Iron.” By this agreement, dated the 17th and 
25th of March 1727, John Macdonell conveyed and made 
over to Thomas Rawlinson :— 


“All and every the Woods standing growing and lying 
and being in and upon the said Lands lying and bounded 
as is particularly menc’oned in the said Contract with 
Liberty for the said Thomas Rawlinson and his foresaids 
to enter into the peaceable possession of the said Woods 
at the date of the said Contract and thenceforth to possess 
the same for the Space of Thirty-one Years compleat 
during that Space or Term to have peaceable ingress and 
regress with men horses carts and carriages of all sorts 
and to cut down root up cord saw and make coal pits 
and do every other thing requisite and necessary for felling 
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cutting cording sawing coalling carrying and disposing of 
the same or any other commoditys belonging to them and 
in convenient places to erect Iron Works of any kind and 
to get Cynders Limestones Sand and Clay and of digging 
for Iron Oar or any other way to discover the same and 
to cut Watercourses make Dams Weares and other Water 
Works necessary for the said Iron Works and to gett 
Turf or Peates for firing or otherwise and to erect Houses 
Storehouses Coalhouses and other, Houses Yards Wharfs 
Bays and Harbours for Boates and privilege of ferrying 
up and down Loch Leikie or any other Lochs with Iron 
Oar Stones Wood Coals or any other Comoditys or Goods 
whatsoever with various other privileges therein menc’oned 
and subject to such Payments Limitations and RestriCtions 
as 1s menc’oned in the said Contra¢t. In Consideration 
whereof the said Thomas Rawlinson paid to the said John 
Macdonell the sum of Three Hundred and Twenty pounds 
Sterling and covenanted to pay to the said John Macdonell 
his heirs and assigns at the Term of Whitsunday twelve 
shillings Scotch money in the name of additional Tack 
Duty ... and so forth yearly during the years of the 
said Tack. And both the said Parties contracting did 
thereby bind themselves and their aforesaids to the per- 
formance of their respective of the said Contract to each 
other in the penal summ of Two Thousand pounds 
Sterling. 


This grant included the Castle of Invergarry, to which 
we shall refer later, and the Company also held a lease 
from John Macdonell of the “ Three merk Land of Letter- 
fern and the Five merk Land of Invergarry.” 


Thomas Rawlinson’s partners in this undertaking were: 
William Rawlinson of Graythwaite, William Rawlinson, 
Junior, of Knaresborough, John Machell of Haverthwaite, 


*The above is from a document dated the rst of May in the same year. The 
original contraét, which has not been met with, is said to have been ‘' registered 
at Edinburgh the fourteenth day of April then last past in due form of Law before 
the Lords of the Councill and Sessions there,” but inquiry at the Register House 
shows that the contract, though entered in the Minute Book, was withdrawn 
before the actual recording of the same. 
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Charles Ormiston of Kelso, John Spedding of Whitehaven, 
Anthony Wilson of High Wray, William Jackson of 
Yealand, and Benjamin Ayrey of Graythwaite. The five 
first each held one-seventh, and the others one-fourteenth 
share in the partnership. 


The management was left entirely in the hands of 
Thomas Rawlinson, who had also been entrusted with the 
negotiations in connection with the undertaking. An entry 
in the Company’s account books, which have been _pre- 
served, relates to the payment to him of one hundred 
pounds: “being a Consideration for his Time and Expenses 
upon three Journeys into the Highlands of Scotland Anno 
1726, to View, Purchase and Settie Matters relating to 
Glengarry’s Woods, and for a Horse which he presented to 
Glengarry according to Contract.’ Thomas Rawlinson’s 
management at Invergarry is noted chiefly for the invention, 
and introduction into the Highlands of the little kilt or 
“felie-beg” and also for an affray at the Castle, to be 
noticed later, both of which have become matters of history. 
A number of Highlanders were employed at the furnace 
and in the woods, whose dress consisted of short coats, 
vests and skirts, the length of which was regulated by the 
means of the wearer. In a letter which appeared in the 
“Edinburgh Magazine” for 1785,* it is said that Thomas 
Rawlinson “ became fond of the Highland dress, and wore 
it in the neatest form; and being a man of genius and 
quick parts, thought it no great stretch of invention to 
abridge the dress, and make it convenient for his workmen, 
and accordingly directed the using of the lower part 
plaited of what is called the felie or kilt, and the upper 
part was set aside; and this piece of dress so modelled 
to a diminution of the former was in the Gaelic termed 
felie-beg, ie. little-kilt, and it was found so handy and 
convenient that in the shortest space the use of it became 
frequent in all the Highland countries.” The manager’s 
salary was a hundred pounds a year, and a similar sum 
was paid to William Jackson, his assistant and one of the 


*Vol, II, ps 235. 
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partners. Among the other Furness men engaged at 
the works were William Spencer, agent, and Richard 
Penny “Engineer.” Thomas Rawlinson, the son of William 
Rawlinson of Graythwaite, was born in 1689, and died 
shortly after the failure of this Highland venture. He 
does not appear to have had any connection with iron- 
making in Furness or elsewhere, but by the marriage of 
his only daughter and heiress with John Sunderland, his 
descendants afterwards became interested to a considerable 
extent in the local industry. 


The building of the furnace began at once under the 
direction of Richard Penny. Cast iron lintels and other 
iron work, wood work, and necessary material were sent 
from Backbarrow, while sandstone for the hearth and inner 
walls was obtained at Heysham and Whitehaven. Five 
Edinburgh masons were engaged, whose wages were 6s. 8d. 
a week with food, and the native labourers who assisted 
them received their food and £6 for the half-year. A 
watercourse about two hundred yards in length was made, 
for which seventy pounds of gunpowder were used for 
“bursting the rocks.” In addition to the furnace and the 
other necessary buildings, the Company put up _ houses 
for their work-people, and these, like the furnace buildings, 
were usually covered with shingles, though we find :— 


Thatching, sodding & covering Sundry 
Houses at Invergarry 14. 10d. 


All the buildings and houses on the estate were in 
a ruinous condition :— 


Repairing a House to live in at first 16s. 8d. 
Charges about sending for a Waller, 30 
miles 6s. 6d. 


Other entries relate to the making of wells, a pinfold, 
wears, limekilns, fences, roads, quays and docks, mending 
and covering houses at Corpach, building of boats, and 
the “stoning and dressing ground for Hay.” 


The furnace, with its appurtenances and manner of 
working, differed in no way from those of Furness, and 
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all the material, with the exception of the charcoal, was 
sent from this distri€t. Blown in on the 25th of August 
1729, its short career came to an end on February goth 
1736, having been “stopt up for 7 weeks and 5 days 
for want of Iron Mine.” The many difficulties conne¢ted 
with the working of the furnaces at home were more 
than usually common at Invergarry; for example :— 


Wages & Expenses in Brandy to men for 

turning the Furnace Wheell & making 

up the Dam when a great part of it 

was taken away by a Flood in O¢tober, 

1729 £I 15s. 2d. 
Expenses with men at turning the Wheell 

when the Brow fell in upon the Trough 16s. 4d. 
Expenses with great many Workmen when 

the Furnace had like to have been 

choaked up the first week of blowing 18s. rod. 


Paid Men when she went hard £1 8s. 6d. 
Paid for filling Coales on 20 Sabbath Days 
for want of Baskets £1 5s. tod. 


The ore was forwarded from Furness to Corpach, 
chiefly by means of the vessels on their way to the 
Baltic. The rate paid for sea-freight varied from ten to 
twelve shillings a ton, and by the time :the ore reached 
the furnace the carriage alone amounted to twenty shillings, 
while the process of calcination, to which the ore was 
subjected was the cause of some additional cost. This 
was the most expensive material, costing over thirty 
shillings a ton, and determined efforts were made to pro- 
cure a cheaper means of supply. The following relate to 
these searches, all of which, however, failed in their 
object :— 

For going to the Isle of Jura to look for 

Bog Mine £2 2s. 

Paid John Jackson for his time in a voyage 

to Scotland with James Machell in order 
to get Bog Mine in the Isle of Illey felaet Os, 
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Paid Eneas McDonald of Killywhimen* 
for Discovery of Bog Mine and search- 


ing for it firtise od: 
Expenses, with People about getting Bog 
Mine 2s. 6d. 


Paid Eneas McDonald, Founder, for com- 

ing from Glenkenlish to give his 

opinion of Bog and Rock Mine (1727) £2 2s. od. 
To the Miners at the Black Rock for 

Discovering some Rock Mine, and 

for Encouragement to make further 

Discoveries Ios. od. 
In going to see it together with Crowleyt 4s. 6d. 


Gave the workmen at Backbarrow for 

trying Bog Mine 5s. od. 
For seeking and getting of Bog Mine in 

the Highlands without much success £3 os. od. 


On the presumption that iron ore had been found 
near the furnace, the late Mr. Ellice caused inquiries to 
be made, and the shepherds reported an excavation in the 
hill above a place called Newton, at the east end of 
the Glengarry estate; which upon examination turned out 
to be a quarry evidently made in exploring a vein of hard 
hematite. The ore was sent for analysis with the following 
result: Peroxide of iron 76°40, protoxide of iron 6°47, 
silica 16°72, and alumina ‘41 per cent. In 1865 an agree- 
ment was concluded with a Glasgow firm, but before any 
considerable body of ore was found bad times came on, 
in which the lessees were involved, and the work was 
suspended. Two years later the agreement was renounced 
by mutual consent. 


Some of the ore left at Invergarry Furnace was to 
be found near the place as late as 1876, and up to 1850 
it was used by the shepherds as “keel” or “ruddle” for 
marking their sheep. 


* Killyhuimen or Killichumen, where the old barracks were built, 
afterwards Fort Augustus. 
+ Of the York Buildings Coy., Glenkenlish Furnace. 
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A plentiful supply of cinders was obtained from the 
remains of old bloomeries in the neighbourhood of Inver- 
garry. About two tons a week were used, the greater 
part of which came from Glenbuck, but many were found 
not so far away. In the early days the limestone was 
got in the distriét, and is said to have been “ tumbled 
down the Hill from the Quarry”; but towards the end 
some was sent from Plumpton at considerable cost. 


There can be no doubt that the extent and cheapness 
of the Glengarry woods tempted our adventurers to 
embark in an enterprise which proved to be a veritable 
sea of troubles. The purchase money was but three 
hundred and twenty pounds. The value of the wood 
required to make a dozen or load of charcoal was com- 
puted at one shilling, and during the seven years of 
working not more than twenty pounds worth of wood 
was converted into charcoal. When the works were aban- 
doned considerably more than one-half of the wood was 
“left growing.” In the year 1727 forty-six woodcutters 
were employed. and, in the course of this and the 
following year, upwards of two hundred pit-steads were 
made, and many houses erected for the storage of charcoal 
and bark in various parts of the estate. The woodcutters’ 
axes were made by the furnace workmen, “German Steell 
at 6d. per lb. and Blister’d Steell at 34d. per Ib.,” being 
used for the the purpose. Among the prices paid for the 
different operations carried on in the woods may be 
noticed: cutting coal-wood 14d. to 16d. per cord, pitting 
coal-wood 4d. per cord, and coaling 3s. 6d. to 4s. per 
dozen. The cost of. the charcoal was 15s. 6d. a dozen, 
or only about one-half of what was paid in Furness; yet 
it was customary to turn over the slag heaps from time 
to time, and pick out the pieces of partially burnt charcoal, 
a work generally done by women, who were paid at the 
rate of 2d. a basket for their trouble. The colliers 
received an allowance for “firing ale,” with an occasional 
gift of tobacco, and such payments as the following are 
not uncommon :— 
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Paid Wm. Doyle for his Trouble & 

Expenses in instructing, encouraging 

& keeping the Woodcutters together £3 13s. I1d. 
For a discovery of some roguish practices 

among the Coliers 2s. 6d. 


A Highlander was engaged at a salary of twenty 
pounds as wood-ranger, whose duty was “to range the 
Woods to see that the Bark be not peeled off, nor the 
Woods any other way wasted or abused.” It was con- 
sidered necessary always to have the coal stacks watched 
at night. 


During the seven years of its existence, fhe furnace 
was in blast about half the time, and made in all 2450 
tons of pig and other iron, equal to thirteen tons per 
week. How the advantage gained by the charcoal was 
lost owing to the cost of the ore, may be seen by 
comparing the cost of each material per ton of iron made 
at Invergarry and Backbarrow about the same period. 


Sed: Sad. 
Invergarry— Backbarrow— 
Charcoal 28 9g Charcoal 50 3 
Ore 54 6 Ore 27.210 
83 3 7 Set 


One of the causes of failure was the quality of the 
iron made at Invergarry. Instead of eight pounds a ton, 
as in the case of Furness iron, not more than five pounds 
ten shillings could be obtained for the Scotch iron; and 
the inferior quality of the metal, and the consequent 
difficulty in disposing of it, probably account for the 
short time the furnace was kept in blast. In one instance 
we read of “an Abatement made on 70 Tun of Piggs on 
account of bad Mettall £35.” The greater part of the 
iron found a market at Bristol, on which a commission 
of five shillings a ton was paid to the agent; some was 
shipped to Scarborcugh, and a quantity came to Back- 
barrow for use in the forge. Castings and ironwork, such 
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as beams and lintels, were supplied to General Wade, and 
to Governor Campbell at Fort William, who, like many 
others, forgot to pay for them. Other iron was sold to 
various persons in the neighbourhood, some of whom 
appear to have made rather a strange use of it, for in 
the old disused burying-ground of Mucumir at Gairlochy, 
and also in one at Bunloy, a few miles lower down the 
Canal, pieces of pig iron about three feet in length, and 
branded “1732,” were set up as head-stones and may 
still be seen, after the lapse of upwards of two centuries, 
standing like so many sentinels keeping guard over the 
unremembered dead. 


The distance from Corpach, at the head of Loch 
Linnhe, where the vessels discharged and took in their 
cargoes, to the furnace is about twenty-two miles. The 
castle at Corpach was repaired and used as a warehouse : 
“Clearing Rubbish out of the old Castle, 3 men 6 days 
each,” and “16 days walling at the Castle at Corpach.” 
A storehouse also was built at this place, and the school- 
house was restored at the Company’s expense. 


Scarcely a track in the country was fit for the use 
of a wheeled vehicle, and roads had to be made from 
Corpach to the lower end of Loch Lochy, a distance of 
seven miles, also from the furnace to the foot of Loch 
Garry, and to the head of Loch Lochy. In addition to 
these long stretches, many shorter pieces of road were made 
about Corpach, and in the vicinity of the works. The 
“Mine Road,” as it was called, from Corpach to the foot 
of Loch Lochy, followed the line of the present road, and 
it was found necessary to build a wooden bridge of con- 
siderable size over the river or “Water of Loy.” The 
few existing roads were quite useless for the heavy work 
required of them, and in almost every case either a 
new one was made or the old one “mended” at great 
expense. While the Company were thus engaged, the 
soldiers under General Wade were employed in making 
the road along the east side of Lock Lochy, and it was 
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in connection with this work that one of the engineers, an 
Irishman, is said to have exclaimed :— 


“Had you seen but these roads before they were made, 
You would have held up your hands and bless’d General Wade.” 


Loch Lochy is ten miles long and separated from 
Loch Oich, on the shore of which the furnace was 
situated, by a neck of land about two miles in width, 
over which the ore, after being boated up Loch Lochy, 
had to be carted to the foot of Loch Oich, or over the 
new road direct to the furnace. The route from Corpach 
to Invergarry is now traversed by the Caledonian Canal. 


The carriage of ore and iron to and from Invergarry 
was therefore attended by great difficulty and expense. 
In order to facilitate the work, an agreement was made 
between “ Donald Cameron of Lochiell in Lochabar and 
Thomas Rawlinson on the one part, and William Rawlin- 
son Junior of Graithwaite for himself and partners in the 
Iron Works at Invergarry.” It is almost an affront to 
the memory of Lochiel—perhaps the noblest and most 
trusted of that devoted band of adherents to the cause 
of an unfortunate Prince—even to mention his name in 
connection with so unromantic and commonplace a subject 
as that to which this agreement relates. The elder Lochiel 
was attainted and exiled after 1715, and Donald Cameron 
succeeded to the estates on the death of his grandfather 
in 1719. Severely wounded at Culloden, he escaped the 
pursuit, and afterwards attended Prince Charles Edward 
to France, where he died in 1748. Campbell’s lines 
“Tochiel’s Warning” will keep his memory fresh for 
all time. 


The contract recites :— 

“That whereas the said William Rawlinson and Part- 
ners are now erecting an Iron Furnace at Invergarry in 
North Britain and by reason thereof intend to send 
considerable quantities of Iron Oar and other Goods by 
Sea from South Britain to Carpo in the said Lochabar 
for the use of the said Furnace and that it is necessary 
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for the conveniency of carrying the said Iron Oar and 
other Goods from the said Harbour of Carpo to Invergarry 
that one or more fitt persons be appointed for the same 
Therefore the said Donald Cameron and Thomas Rawlinson 
binds and obliges them their heirs . . . to lighten and 
unload from on Shipboard and take the weight of all 
and sundry Iron Oar Freestone Provisions and other 
Goods whatsoever that shall be sent from time to time 
by the said William Rawlinson and Partners for use of 
the said Furnace and that with all convenient speed 
after the same shall arrive at Carpo and carry and convey 
the same from Carpo to the end of Loch Lochy and 
from the said lower end of Loch Lochy to the said Iron 
Furnace at Invergarry And also to carry or cause to be 
carried from the said Iron Furnace at Invergarry all and 
sundry quantities of Pig Iron and other Goods that shall 
be appointed to the said Harbour at Carpo and ship on 
board the ships to be sent there for that use and that 
at all Seasons and Times as the said Ships shall arrive 
at the said Harbour and that without any Loss Waste 
or Damage.” 
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The term of the contract was seven years, and the 
tate payable for carriage between Corpach and Invergarry 
was fixed at ten shillings a ton for the first year, and 
eight and sixpence for the remainder of the term. The 
‘Company covenanted to provide “a _ sufficient stock of 
Bullocks Horses Waines Wheells and all other things 
necessary for beginning and carrying on the said Land 
Carriage and also to furnish them with a Boat or Sloop 
on Loch Lochy sufficient to begin and carry on the 
Water Carriage.” The other parties agreed to pay interest 
at the rate of five per cent on the outlay, and to make 
good any insufficiency at the end of the term. The 
agreement is dated at Graythwaite May Ist, and Od¢tober 
25th, 1728, at Achnacarry. 


Some of the “Spoak Wheells” for the carts were 
made at Witherslack, and others were bought at Garstang 
at 25s. 6d. a pair and taken to Burton to be shod, on 
which occasion a certain allowance was made for ale 
“according to custom.” Pack-saddles, bags or pokes, and 
clog-wheeled carts were also used; the pack-saddles came 
from Hawkshead and Kendal, and upwards of one hundred 
were in use in 1729. The fairs at Inverness, Red Castle, 
Stirling, Kelso, Perth, and the Isle of Mull furnished a 
supply of galloways and horses. In 1729 the number and 
value of the horses, bullocks, and other articles transferred 
by the Company to Donald Cameron and his partner, in 
accordance with the terms of the carriage contract, are 
entered as follows: 72 Galloways at 35s., 20 Cart-horses 
at 40s., 42 Bullocks at 70s., 24 Pairs Clogg-wheells at 
21s. and 12s., 5 Pairs Spoak-wheels at 7os., 21r mine- 
coups at 2s., 70 Pack-saddles with furniture at 5s., and 
24 Muzzles at 6d. After the break-up, part of these were 
brought to Furness and sold, or rather given away, “in 
Public at Backbarrow Crane in August 1736.” 

For the conveyance of material up and down the 
jochs a number of boats were required. On Loch Lochy 
were the “Nightingale,” a sloop of thirty tons, and a 
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“Mine-boat”’ to carry six tons; another boat of six tons 
was placed on Loch Garry, while Loch Oich had one for 
limestone, as well as a fishing boat. All these were the 
work of William Goad, a Furness ship-carpenter, who 
had the assistance of seven other carpenters belonging to 
this distri€t. Stone quays were built at various places, and 
later “docks” were found necessary to protect the boats 
from the storms. A few references to the boats may be 
cited :— 


Expenses at Launching the “ Nightingale” 

on Loch Lochy £I 5s. od. 
Expenses in Liquor in removing Lochiel’s 

Boat from Loch Arkeg to Loch 

Lochy for the Company’s use 4s. od. 
For a Boat of 6 Tuns built upon Loch 

Garry which was lost Anno 1728 by 

Floating away and dashed to pieces 

down a Precipice where the Water falls £24 os. od. 


Much information of an interesting character is avail- 
able in respect of the work-people. The country around 
Invergarry provided a supply of labourers, but every other 
class of workman had to be imported, and, judging by the 
numerous entries relating to the subject, not the least of 
the Company’s troubles was connected with the men. It 
was, as we have seen, no easy task to find workmen for 
the furnaces and forges at home, and we can imagine the 
amount of persuasion and number of bribes required to 
induce a man to go into a country, which was quite un- 
known to him, and which was considered by most English- 
men of that period to be more or less in a state of 
barbarism. What grounds there were for this belief will be 
seen later. The following extraéts may be allowed to tell 
their own story as to employment of the workmen and 
their journeys into the Highlands :— 


Expenses about hiring Danl. Alsop, Thos. 
Birket, Wm. Grigg, John Christopher- 
son & Wm. Wilson and Son Ssererds 
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Given some of them to drink at going 
away 

Paid for a man & horses to carry the 
Borrowdale men from Langdale to 
Piel of Foudrey 

Paid for their Victualls & Expenses 

Earnest given to John Christopherson & 
Jno. Scholick 

Gave them for going on foot to White- 
haven 

Expenses about hiring hands at Hawkshead 
& carrying Money to Ships for Scot- 
land 

Repaid Wm. Rawlinson Junr. his Charges 
about hiring of Christopher Stokell in 
Yorkshire 

Expenses in a Journey to Barnsley in 
Yorkshire 5 days about Wm. Francis’s 
going to Scotland 

Paid Evan Jarviss Founder the Summ of 
£5 5s. for a Gratuity or Fee for 
instructing Rich¢ Clark in the Mystery 
of Foundership 

Expenses in seeking the Founders and 
their expenses in coming from Wales 


Is. 


8s. 


5S. 


Is. 


2S. 


4s. 


7S. 


15s. 
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od. 
od. 
6d. 
6d. 


od. 


6d. 


6d. 


tod. 


and Table till they went into Furneis £2 6s. rod. 


For the Table & Expenses of Evan Jar- 
viss Dan! Jarviss & Richd Clark in 
Low Furneis whilst waiting for ship- 
ping to Scotland 

Paid Evan Jarviss on acct. of his Journey 
and Expenses when he came to make 
a Bargain 

Earnest given to Evan Jarviss 

Expenses at Fort William with the Irish 
Founder 

Paid the said Founder what he spent on 
his Journey 


£3 
£0 
£0 
£0 
£0 


18s. 


Tos 
IOs. 


58. 


IOS. 


gd. 
6d. 
od. 
6d. 


od. 


Irish colliers. 
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Expenses at Fort William the night when 
the first Passengers came from on 
board from England éx igs: 3d. 


As the men’s wives had almost in every case to be 
left behind, it was customary to give them a gratuity, 
usually a guinea, on their husbands’ departure; and the 
men themselves received a considerable sum on account of 
their wages before they set out. 


The charcoal burners, or colliers, were imported from 
Ireland, and the making of charcoal appears to have been 
carried on entirely by Irishmen assisted by native High- 
landers. Many particulars relating to these men have been 
met with, a selection from which is given below :— 


Charges & Expenses and time about fetch- 

ing over the Irish Coliers from Ireland 

into the Highlands of Scotland Anno 

17295) Viz 
John Myers’s Expenses in going in the 

country in Ireland about a Month £3 5s. od. 
Expenses on the Road to Dublin with 22 

persons 5 Dayes La 12S. ou 
Expenses in Dublin of 19 Men 3 Women 

and himself 3 Weeks and 2 Dayes before 


they got shipping to Scotland °- £16 3s. od. 
Paid Passages of 21 persons from Dublin 
to the Highlands of Scotland £2.12s. 6d. 


For Boat Hire, Bread, Cheese, Liquors, a 

Hogshd and all necessaries for the 

Voyage £4 8s. 8d. 
For Extraordinary Expenses in Dublin 

weh John Myers charges them with, 

and which they refuse to allow off {£9 tos. 1d. 
Paid to Irish Coliers in Ireland about 

April 1728 and allowed out of their 

wages the same year £35 38. 5d. 
Paid on Acct of bringing the Irish Coliers 

and their men over in April 1728 
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viz. Expenses of Irishmen No. 13 & 3 
Women in travelling from Castle Dowert 
where they landed to Invergarry £27 155.00, 
Expenses of 5 men more travelling from 
Ervien or Bormah by Fort William 
to Invergarry Li 5S..r0d. 
Many of the natives found constant employment about 
the works. A few colliers were hired in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the carters and wainers were Kelso 
men. Thirty-five Highlanders were engaged at the furnace 
in the early days in clearing the ground, and preparing 
for the builders, while upwards of fifty more, including 
“The Old Piper” worked in the woods. Even Glengarry’s 
footman condescended to ‘“trayl” planks, and the soldiers, 
stationed at Fort William and Killywhimen, also found 
something to do under a Company who were ever ready 
to scatter their money with too generous a hand. For 
instance :— 
Expences at Fort William in order to 
get Furlow for 2 Soldier Coliers £0 12s. 4d. 
To the Coliers and other Soldiers to drink fo 3s. od. 
Two Frocks for Soldiers that drove Waines fo 7s. 4d. 
Paid Two Soldiers for getting 6 Boat 


loads of Limestones £1 os. 6d. 
Paid the Soldier Coliers before they 

marched £0 5s. od. 
Richard Penny, “ Carpenter and Engineer,” was paid 


at the rate of “20s. a week & Viétualls found for 
working Carpenter Work and Directing the Building of 
the whole Furnace and Appurtenances.” William Goad, 
the ‘Master Boat-builder,” received 50s. a month, and 
each of his seven assistants 5s. a week and food. The 
founders’ wages were 12s. the bridge-servers’ and fillers’ 
4s. 6d., the keepers’ 7s. 6d. a week, and a labourer’s rod. 
a day. 

The pra¢tice of advancing money on account of wages, 
along with other causes, led the men to desert much 
more frequently than was the case at home:— 


Highland and 
soldier 
workmen, 


Wages. 


Trouble with 
Irishmen. 


Masters and 
men, 


Accidents 
and sickness. 
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Expenses in following Irishmen that run 
away in debt 

To the Laird of Carpo’s servants for 
apprehending some Irishmen that run 
away in debt 

For following an Irishman 

For two of the Company’s Horses lent 
him and he run away with them 

For an old Debt for Meal for which he 
and Chas. Coile had given Bill, but 
both run away. 


PART VI. 


The same friendly relations, which have been noticed 


existed between masters and men. 


Gratuities 


were given on even a larger scale, and every event was 
celebrated by an allowance for drink, but in Scotland 
spirits took the place of Furness ale :— 


To Drink with Workmen at Christmas 

To the Founder to Drink with Workmen 
at beginning to Blow 

To Capt Goad’s Crew for a Bowl of 
Punch at the first Loading of Pigs 

Gave the Founder at beginning of the 
Blast 

Expenses with Founders, Furnacemen, Col- 
iers & Soldiers at beginning to blow 
—Brandy 12 bottles 

For 2 Pecks of Malt for Ale 

Expenses with Founders when she wrought 
hard & when the Lintells took Fire 


15%: 


KOS. 


4s. 


5s. 


I2s. 


3s. 


3s. 


6d. 


6d. 


6d. 


od. 


6d. 


8d. 


6d. 


Few accidents are recorded, but we read of brandy 


Paid the Irish Workmen for Relief when 


to the value of 3s. 6d. being given to “Wm. Mitchell 
when his Son was killed by the Shaft of the Furnace 
Wheell,” and of a payment for “Two Rolls Flos Unguen- 
torum for Wounds.” 
prevalent, especially among the Irishmen :— 


Sickness and disease, however, were 


many of them lay Sick at Killywhimen {£2 11s. od. 
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Paid for House-room, Bed-clothes and Firing 

for the Irish People when Sick i As0d. 
Paid to Dr. Frazer for Curing the Irish 

Workmen that lay Sick at Killywhimen £9 13s. od. 
Paid towards burying an Irish Workman 

that died £o 4s. 6d 


The onerous duty of keeping house for “The Family,” 
as the work-people at Invergarry were called, was entrusted 
to Elizabeth Armistead of Hawkshead. A supply of bed- 
ding, consisting of large numbers of linen sheets, blankets, 
and rugs, was purchased in Kendal, and the following 
articles may be noted among the household utensils: a 
brewing knopp, working knopps, a wort tup and cogues, 
a steel malt-miln, a mash-fat and a guile-fat for brewing, 
wooden trenchers, platters and basins, spigotts, piggins, and 
fawcetts. The quantity of provisions consumed was _ enor- 
mous. Four tons and a quarter of cheese were used, and 
two tons sold in 1727-8, most of which was bought at 
Lancaster, the price being about 13s. a hundredweight. 
Salted beef and mutton were also largely used: “ Paid for 
30 Fat Scotch Cows bought at 28s. a piece which were 
killed at Martinmas 1727 for the Winter Beef,” and “for 
66 Wether Sheep for Mutton for the Family’s use at 3s. 
3d. each.’”’ Oatmeal came from Inverness, at prices varying 
from 17d. to 1gd. a stone, and in one year nine tons were 
sold, while six tons, along with eight tons of malt, were 
consumed by the family. The sale of meal was the only 
branch of the Company’s undertaking on which a profit 
could be shown. Butter was another large item, and cost 
4s. a stone: among other articles of food are found: 4 
beasts’ tongues 2d. each, Hops Is. a lb., two roebucks and 
wild fowl 6s., and “a lamb, a kidd, hens, chickens, etc., 
6s. 2d.” Potatoes were comparatively dear, from 4d. to 6d. 
a stone, but, by the large purchases of white peas, it 
would appear that an acceptable substitute was found. A 
gardener was regularly employed, and considerable quantities 
of vegetable and other seeds were sent from Furness. 


House- 
keeping. 
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A little pit-coal found its way to Invergarry from 
Whitehaven, where it was bought at 3s. Id. per ton— 
The freight of ten or twelve shillings and carriage from 
Corpach made it a costly luxury. 


In addition to the lease from John Macdonald of lands 
at Invergarry, and at Letterfern on the opposite side of 
Loch Oich, the Company held farms at Corpach and Kuilross 
belonging to Lochiel. Considerable sums were spent on 
fencing, ditching, and in other ways improving these lands. 
In 1728-9, upwards of three miles of ditches were dug on 
the Letterfern farm, and quantities of sea-weed, “‘ Sea Wave,” 
or “Sea Tangle,” were utilized as a substitute for manure. 
Traces made of green hides, and halters of horse hair were 
in general use. Speaking of the latter, Captain Burt* tells 
us that, instead of ropes for halters and harness, they 
generally make use of sticks of birch twisted and knotted 
together, called “woodies,” but “some few have ropes made 
of the manes and tails of horses, which are shorn in the 
spring for that purpose.” 


All matters in conne¢tion with finance proved par- 
ticularly troublesome, and, although the risk of robbery 
seems to have been effectually guarded against, the con- 
veyance of cash to Invergarry was always attended by 
much anxiety and expense. Long journeys had to be 
undertaken to discount bills for small sums; in one instance 
we find eight days spent at Inverness, “ waiting payment 
of Bailey Mackay for a £70 Bill.” London and other bills 
were subject to a discount of ten shillings per cent. and 
were exchanged by the Backbarrow Company for cash, 
which was usually sent up by the ore vessels. Losses 
arising from bad debts helped to bring about what was 
inevitable. Among these we find “An Outstanding Due 
from Her for Pig Iron and She being Deceased and left 
in dubious Circumstances it is doubtfull how it may come 
in £240 os. 1d.,” also “Lost by the York Buildings Co. £163 
ros. gd.,” and “Lost by Mr. Johnson, Engineer, £46 5s. 1d.” 

* ‘Letters from the Highlands.” 
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We have seen that the cost of the charcoal and ore 
together was about equal to that of the same materials 
used at the works in Furness. The inferiority of the iron 
produced at Invergarry, though a most important matter, 
‘was a fault which could have been remedied without much 
difficulty. The other expenses, however, were all greatly 
in excess of what was found to meet the requirements of 
the furnaces at home, and it is mainly, if not entirely, to 
this that the failure of the enterprise must be attributed.” 


The numerous journeys between Furness and Invergarry, 
and to and from various places in the Highlands, made 
a serious inroad upon the Company’s resources. Storms, 
floods, and waiting for wind, were frequent causes of delay, 
and in many cases the travellers showed great reluctance 
to leave an interesting and comfortable resting-place. In 
those days the departure of the little cavalcades from Gray- 
thwaite Hall, and the passing through Hawkshead on 
their way north, must have aroused no little excitement, 
intermingled no doubt with fears and misgivings, among 
the inhabitants of Furness Fells. Many references to these 
journeys are found—Take for example :— 


For Travelling Charges of 7 Persons and 
7 Horses from Graythwaite to Inver- 
garry by Land, who began their Journey 
the 3rd of May 1728, being Wm. Jack- 
son, 3 Carpenters, Thos. Addison, Alex. 
Porter & Eliz. Armstead, Housekeeper £10 12s. 2d. 


Expenses in a Journey from England to 
the Highlands in March 1726, Thos. 
Rawlinson, his Boy, Wm. Spencer, Dan. 
Alsop & 5 Horses from Graythwaite 
to Edinburgh 2) 105.070: 


The Boy, Dan. Alsop, a Housekeeper & 
4 Horses from Edinburgh to Inver- 
garry, they going before whilst the rest 
staid upon business in Edinburgh f Sard TSOd, 


Heavy 
expenses. 


Travel, 


Gratuities. 
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Expenses in a Journey from England to 
Invergarry, being detained in Edin- 
burgh and on the Road in finding 


out Lochiel £10 tos. od. 
From Aberdeen to Invergarry about by 
Inverness, being a violent storm £I 14s. 3d. 


Expenses from Edinburgh to Aberdeen, 

being advis’'d to go that Road on a 

Report of Robbers being on the Moun- 

tains £1 gs. 8d. 
Expended on a Journey from Invergarry 

to England to acquaint the Company 

with Affairs of Consequence, Thomas 

Rawlinson and Servant 16 Days, prov- 

ing bad weather £6 8s. od. 
Spent in a Journey to Inverness to buy 

Provisions in April 1727 and in wait- 

ing at the end of Loch, Ness for a 

favourable Wind for the Goods to go 

down £2 10s. 2d. 
Paid Table for 3 Men Passengers each 4 

days, that went to Scotland in August 


1727 £0 6s. od. 
To buy a Horse with to ride on to. the 
Highlands to serve the Company £1 Ios. od. 


A side of lamb & chickens when Mrs. 
Rawlinson went on Shipboard June 
18th, 1728 £o 3s. 8d. 


The gratuities given to the workmen and others about 
the works were of little consequence when compared with 
those received by the ‘“‘Company’s Friends.” At the outset 
a present of a horse was given to Glengarry, and two 
silver decanters, valued at twenty guineas, were presented | 
to Lady Glengarry “in order to Strengthen the Company’s 
Interest in the Highlands.” Captain Campbell received a 
“King’s Hunting Sadle, with Brass Stirrups and Leathers, 
Bridle and Girth, for Services done by him to the Company,” 
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and a similar saddle was supplied to a “ Gentleman in 
the Highlands, for which he was to pay, but did not.” 
Thomas Rawlinson certainly did his best, in one sense, to 
strengthen the Company’s interest. ‘Paid for Wine and 
‘Brandy for treating the Company’s Friends that visited at 
Invergarry withall, viz: One Hogshead of Wine and half 
a Hogshead of Brandy {17 11 8.” He kept an open 
house, and, as a matter of course, the number of these 
so-called friends became greater every day; while on one 
memorable occasion, this pra¢tice of entertaining “friends” 
with kindness and liberality nearly cost him his life. 
Highlanders of lower degree, or the “country people,” 
received gifts of tobacco and snuff, and we find a payment 
of five shillings to a man for a “Plaid which he lost 
when he had like to have been drown’d about the Comp’s 
Business.” 

The officers stationed at Fort William and in the 
neighbourhood were favoured with a double portion of the 
good things which the Company scattered around them so 
very freely. During the whole of the nine years spent 
by Thomas Rawlinson at Invergarry, there is an unbroken 
record of expenses incurred in treating the officers of His 
Majesty’s army. A few extra¢ts will suffice to show the 
extent to which the practice was carried :— 


Expenses with the Officers at Corpach & 


Fort William not before mentioned £4 16s. 8d. 
Expenses with the Officers at Killiwhuimen 


on King George’s Birth Day FSi: 
Expenses at Corpach with some Officers 5s. 4d. 
Treat at Fort William with the Officers 

when waited on Generall Sceburgh 12s. 6d. 


Paid at Inverness for Horse-Balls for Capt. 

Horseman, Commander at Killywhymen, 

who being a good Friend he could 

not be asked to pay for them 4s. 6d. 
Expenses at Fort William in taking leave 

of the Officers that were to march to 

Glasgow 4s. 6d: 


Treating the 
officers and 
soldiers. 


Fire in the 
woods. 
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With the Serjeant Major to prevent the 


Workmen Listing 3s. 6d. 
Two Bottles of Aqua Vite given to the 
Highland Watch 2s. od. 


Paid a Man for finding a Pistol which one 
of the King’s Soldiers lost when waited 
on Thos. Rawlinson 2s. 6d. 


In April 1729 the Company were harassed by a fire 
in the woods, by which a great quantity of wood prepared 
for coaling was burnt. Fifty pounds represent the cost to 
the Company of prosecuting the “ Fire-raisers,” and the 
items given below illustrate the trouble and expense of 
getting a conviction—The “Treat for the Justices after the 
Tryall” is not a little remarkable :— 


Charges Fees and Expenses about the Fire that 
happened in the Woods, viz: 


To Jas. Macdonell and others for waiting 

lest the Fire should kindle again {i Os.0d 
Paid Three Wittnesses wages whilst in 

prison, when they were taken into 

Custody £1 6s. od. 
Paid the Expenses of Wittnesses & Prisoners 

to and at Inverness when the Fire- 

raisers were convicted : £2. 5s. Od, 
Aug. 7, 1729, Expenses of a Journey to 

Edinburgh 18 Days to receive money 

for London Bills and to advise with 

Council upon Glengarry’s threatning 

to Sue the Company on Acct of the 

Fires Damaging his Firr Wood, the 

whole Expenses being £7 4s., half is 


put to this £3 12s-0d: 
To the King’s Solicitor for his Opinion 

in the Case of the Fire 4,2. 25. 0d. 
To his Foreman and Keeper 8s. 6d. 


To Geo. Handyside Writer for his Service 17s. od. 
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To Donell Macdonnell a Highland Watch- 
man when he came to Invergarry with 


a Party 2s. 6d. 
Septemr Paid at Killywhimen for the Pris- 
oner’s Subsistence that raised the Fire 8s. 4d. 


Paid at Inverness for the Prisoner’s Sub- 

sistence about the Fire in the Woods £2 os. od. 
To the Jailor’s Servants for the Care 

about Prisoners 4s. od. 
To a Party of Soldiers that conducted 

the said Prisioners from Killywhimen 


to Inverness 15s. od. 
Expenses with the King’s Officers on the 
same Acct 15s. 6d. 


Expenses when waited on General Wade 

to Inverness & afterwards waited on 

the Lord Advocate with him being 

10 days from home occasioned by the 

Lord Advocate’s hurry of Business, the 

the whole Expense being £44 Ios., 

half is put to this Acct 2a ese Od. 
Sept. 26, To Mr. Alexander Bailey for his 

Trouble & Disbursmts about bringing 

on the Triall of the Prisoners before 


the Justices Court £3_-38-.00. 
To the Jailor’s Customary Fees for the 
Prisoners Lodging at Inverness ‘Liu2S, 700, 


A Treat for the Justices after the Tryall £1 6s. rod. 
To the Prisoners for their Subsistence 

being to continue in Prison a longer 

time 15s. od. 
For Thos. Rawlinson’s own ordinary Ex- 

penses to Inverness to carry on the 

Prosecution agt the Prisoners £1 12s. 6d. 
Expenses with Glenbucket when discours’d 

the matter of difference between Glen- 

gary and the Comp. tos. 8d. 
To Corporall at Invergarry to drink Is. od. 


Theft. 
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Decem' 13, To Euan Bailey Clerk of the 

Peace for a copy of the Fire-Raisers 

Prosecution Lt) Ise od; 
To Clerk Bailey on the Prisoners Acct 

about the Fire not before mentioned 1 16s. od. 


In this “Land of the mountain and the flood,’ it 
would be strange indeed if we did not meet with some 
kind of trouble due to the proximity of the one, and to 
the violence of the other. The losses caused by the latter, 
although considerable and frequent, were of little moment 
compared with those suffered through the marauding habits 
and thievish propensities of certain of the inhabitants of the 
hills in the neighbourhood of Invergarry. We are told 
that “plunder was the passion, the trade, the romance of 
the Highlander.” In another place it is said that “robbery 
was held to be a calling, not merely innocent, but hon- 
ourable,’ and when we remember that Rob Roy was living 
at the time when these works were abandoned, the dis- 
closure of a long series of thefts need cause little surprise. 
The following entries descriptive of these losses will give 
an idea of the extent of the evil :— 


Expenses at Invergarry about stolen Horses 
and in seeking them 

Expenses in seeking a stolen Horse. ° 

Charges in fetching a stolen Mare home 

Paid Mr. McGregor for Private Service, 


id est, getting Horses or other things 

again when stolen £I 15s. od. 
Two Expresses to Invergarry about stolen 

Horses 
Six Oxen that Dyed of Distempers, and 

one that was stolen valued at £3 a 

piece: 
Paid Mr. McGregor, 2 Fees at different 

times for Private Services, id est, for 

procuring Cattle &c. again when stolen £2 2s. od. 
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A Fee to Mr. Poleson the Sheriffs Son 

of Inverness for his advice about 

Tracking of Cattle 2 geaene 10d. 
For watching the Coal Stacks by Night, 

a year at 6d. per night. 
Paid a Command of Soldiers that watched 

the Coal Stacks by Night for 13 


Weeks viz. 
In Cash given them to drink 13s. od. 
In Brandy given them £7571 Os 


Paid Night Watches of the Company’s Corn 

Value lost and paid by Wm. Spencer on 
Sundry ac¢ts, 1727, viz. 
Cash which he can give no Acét of, 
by losing his Book in a Water, and 
Money which he was Robb’d off in 
the Woods Lee Sse od. 

Expended in bringing the Kellyes to 
Justice for committing frauds about 
Wood. 

Expenses in taking 2 prisoners that had 
stolen something from the Wood Cutters. 

For the loss of some Clothes he had stolen 
from him. 

To a Corporal for apprehending some Thieves. 


The theft of cattle was so prevalent in Scotland that, 
as late as 1745, the value of the cattle stolen from the 
Lowland border was computed at 45000 per annum. It 
was also computed that at least £2000 were spent in trying 
to recover the property, £10,000 in herding and watching, 
and £5000 in blackmail; and in addition to these sums, 
the land was estimated to have suffered, through shortness 
of stock, a loss of upwards of £15,000 a year. 


It was, therefore, not without reason that Thomas 
Rawlinson addressed the following letter, dated at Inver- 
garry, May 24th, 1728, to the Lord Advocate.* 


* “Culloden Papers’—1625-1748. No. CXxxIv. 
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“My Lord, 

As I have not the honour of being known to your 
Lordship, I humbly beg leave to acquaint you, before I 
proceed to give you an account of other matters, that I 
have made a purchase (for myself and Company) of a con- 
siderable quantity of Wood in Glengarry for the use of 
Iron Works we are erecting there; and we fear not of 
having good success in our Business (which certainly will 
be of great use and benefit in this part of North Britain), 
provided we can peaceably enjoy the same; but I am ex- 
treamly sorry that I have occasion to acquaint your Lord- 
ship, that I have had two of my servants murthered by 
a Villain in this Country, who I apprehended with one of 
his Accomplices, on the z2oth of the last instant; and 
because it is supposed (by my friends) that they may find 
means to make their escape out of the Gaiel of Inverness 
if they should be committed there, I am therefore favoured 
in having them confined in the Barricks of Kilywhynnan 
till I am further instru¢ted how to proceed against them. 
The Murtherer’s accomplice (by name John Grant) has 
confessed before Mr. Fraser of Cuduthall (a Justice 
of Peace), that their principle design was to rob and 
Murther me, and as they could not meet with me, they 
were resolved to rob & Murther some of my Servants. I 
have good proof against the Murtherer; but as for his 
accomplice, John Grant, I have no other than his own 
confession; and as the Murtherer is famed for a notorious 
and dangerous fellow, I should like to have him brought to 
his tryall as soon as possible; but if I am obliged to send 
him and his Accomplice to Edinburgh to take their tryall, 
I am informed that ther Prosecution will be very expensive. 
But if your Lordship would be so kind as to give your 
Orders to the Sheriff of Inverness to try them there, a 
great part of the expence might be saved; and (with sub- 
mission) if their punishment was directed to be upon the 
place where this murder was committed, I believe it would 
be a very terrifying example to our Rogueish Inhabitants: 
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all which I most humbly submit to your Lordship’s opinion: 
beging your pardon for the liberty here taken by, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most Obedt humble Servant, 

T. Rawlinson. 
P.S.—If your Lordship thinks 
it proper to honour me 
with your return to this 
Letter, to the care of the 
Postmaster in Inverness, 
it will come safe to me. 


The murder complained of by Thos. Rawlinson is 
described at length in Burt’s “Letters from the Highlands,” 
of which No. xIv is mainly taken up with the story of the 
murder, and the execution of the culprit. Captain Burt 
writes :-— 

“Sometime ago a Highlander was executed here (Inver- 
ness) for Murder, and I am now about to give you some 
Account of his Education, Character, and Behaviour; and 
I flatter my self, I shall do it at least as much to your 
Satisfaction, as the Reverend Historiographer of Newgate... 


“ This Man was by Trade a Smith, and dwelt near 
an English Foundry in Glengarry, which lies between this 
Town, and Fort William, of which Iron Work, I shall 
have some occasion to speak more particularly before I 
conclude this Letter. 


“The Dire¢tor of that Work had hired a Smith from 
England, and, it is said, that Kings and Lovers can brook 
no Partners, so neither could the Highlander suffer the 
Rivalship of one of his own Trade, and therefore his 
Competitor was, by him, destined to die. 

“One Night he came armed to the Door of the Eng- 
lishman’s Hut with Intent to kill him, but the Man, being 
for some Reason or other, apprehensive of Danger, had 
fastened the Door of his Hovel more firmly than usual; 


The 
prosecution, 
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and while the Highlander was employed to force it open, 
he broke a Way through the back Wall of his House, 
and made his Escape, but, being pursued, he cried out 
for Assistance. 


“This brought a Lowland Scot’s Workman to endeavour 
to save him, and his generous Intention cost him his life. 


“Upon this, several others took the Alarm and came 
up with the Murderer, whom they tried to secure, but he 
wounded some of them, and received several Wounds him- 
self, however he made his Escape for that Time. Three 
Days afterwards he was hunted out, and found among the 
Heath (which was then very high) where he had lain all 
that Time with his Wounds rankling and without any Sus- 
tenance, not being able to get away, because a continual 
Search was made all round about both Night and Day, 
and for most Part within his Hearing; for it is more 
difficult to find a Highlander among the Heather, except 
newly tracked, than a Hare in her Form. 


“He was brought to this Town, and committed to the 
Talbooth, where Centinels were posted to prevent his second 
Escape, which, otherwise in all Probability, would have 
been effected. 

‘“Some Time afterwards the Judges, in their Circuit, 
arrived here, and he was tryed and condemned.” 


The rest of the Captain’s narrative relates to the 
behaviour of the murderer after his conviction, and to the 
scene at the execution.* Thomas Rawlinson in his letter 
speaks of two victims, but every other reference mentions 
only one. The smith from England, the intended viétim, 
was one Michael Smith, and belonged to Backbarrow. 


It has already been noticed, in the case of the “ fire- 
raisers,” that the cost of prosecution fell heavily on the 
Company, and the same trouble and expense, though on 
a larger scale, had to be borne in conneCtion with the 
punishment of this criminal. The details are somewhat 
long, but will be read not without interest. 

App aks 
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“Expenses and Charges about a Murther committed by 
a Highlander upon One of the Company’s Native Highland 
Servants, viz: 


April 20th 1728. Expenses amongst a 
great Number of Country People who 
apprehended the Murtherer £2 35) ~ 6d. 
Expenses for severall Days at Killywhimen 
with the Officers, a Justice of Peace, 
Glenmorryson (who with his People 
apprehended the Murtherer) & severall 
other Gentlemen of the County who 


met upon this occasion £4 10s. 5d. 
To the Guard of Soldiers that conducted 
him home 5s. od. 


April 27, Expenses at Fort William with 

the King’s Officer when he waited on 

Generall Sceburgh to acquaint him 

with the Murther & to have his advice 

about it, being detained in Town some 

Days by the Generall’s Indisposition £2 19s. 6d. 
To the Guard of Soldiers who conduéted 

him home Ios. od. 
Paid Night Watches at severall places 4s. 6d. 
May 13th, Paid Serjeant Minnit at Killy- 

whimen, for the Subsistence of the 

Murtherer & his supposed Accomplices £2 2s. od. 
Expenses with Glengarry at Killywhimen 

about the aforesaid prisoners & to get 

a Precognition drawn and could not 15s. od. 
Given & spent with the Young Man’s 

Mother that was murthered being a 

a very poor woman and much sup- 


ported by her son whilst living Ios. od. 
A Fee to Mr. Munro for Advice about the 
Villain Eis.) 0d. 


Given a small Guard of Capt. Carrick’s 
Company who continued at Invergarry 
some time after the Murther 5s. od. 
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Expenses with Mr. Burtwhose (an esteemed 

Friend of Generall Wade’s) and the 

Officers at Killywhimen FIs." 6a. 
Expenses when waited on Generall Wade 

at Fort William & from thence to 

the Lead Mines in Swinard 1gs. 6d. 
Aug. 19, Expenses at Killiwhimen with 

the Officers & Justice of Peace when 

the Precognition of the Murther was 

taken Lis (98x, 8d. 
Paid the Evidences against the Murtherer 

for their Trouble & Expenses in going 

to Killiwhimen IIs. od. 
Aug. 22, Expenses in a Journey with 

General Wade to wait on him to 

Inverness and to Deliver the afore- 

said Precognition to the Lord Advocate, 

being 8 Days from home £4,075. 208: 
To the Barrack at Killiwhimen O@¢try 30th, 

1728, for Candles allow’d the Prisoners 


& Centinells 17s. 5d. 
Paid to Serjeant Minnit for their Subsis- 
tence £2 Igs. 6d. 


Decem', To David Munro Writer in Edin- 

burgh in full of his Acct and Pains 

about the Murtherers Prosecution £6 16s. od. 

Expenses with Mr. Munro 2s. gd. 
April 1729, To the Sherriffs Officers who 

were sent to Invergarry & Lochabar 

to summon Evidences against Euan 

Cameron the Murtherer £i" 55. 0d. 
May 4, Fees to Two Advocates to plead 

against the Murtherer at his Tryall £4 4s. od. 
To the above Lawyers Clerk as Customary 15s. od. 
Expenses with Lawyers & Officers Military 

who had much trouble about the 

convicted Murtherer & with other 

People together with Thos. Rawlinson’s 
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Expenses this Journey to Inverness 
upon the aforesaid occasion LATS 40d: 
To Commissary Monro in full of his 
Agency about the Murtherer £I 11s. od, 
July xzath, Paid for the Prisoner Subsis- 
tence concerned in the Murther £4 5s. 4d. 
Decemt To Mr. Geo. Dunbar a Fee for 
his Brother who was Clerk at the 
Murtherer’s Tryall DFS, hid: 
Expenses to Sundry Gentlemen & to the 
Garrisons about the Murther gs. 6d. 
Cash paid to the Evidences 15s. od. 


Reference has been made in the course of this chapier The York 
to the York Buildings Company, whose operations in Scot- 


land were contemporary with those of the 


Invergarry 


Company. The Company was originally founded in 1675, 
when Letters Patent were granted to Ralph Bucknall and 
Ralph Wayne empowering them, for a period of ninety- 
nine years, to erect a water-work and a water-house near 
the Thames upon part of the grounds of York House. 
They gradually extended their sphere of operations, and in 
1719 purchased many of the forfeited estates in Scotland. 
A further purchase was made in 1728, from the laird of 
Grant, who sold 60,000 of the best and finest fir-trees grow- 
ing in his Strathspey forest for the sum of £7000. Their 
intention was to import “timber, masts, marble and other 


commodities of the natural wealth of Scotland.” 


They also 


took a lease of the mains and meadows of Culnakyly in 
the neighbourhood of Abernethy, and in close proximity to 
the woods, where they erected one or more iron smelting 
furnaces, with a refinery and chafery for refining the pig 
iron and converting it into bars. Besides these works, which 
were under the management of Benjamin Lund, the Com- 
pany set up lead-mills at Strontian, on Loch Sunart, and 
opened the mines in that distriét. The iron furnace at 
Glenkinglass, or Glenkenlish as it was then called, on Loch 
Etive was also in the possession of the York Buildings 


Building 
Company, 
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Company in 1727, but appears to have been abandoned 
towards the end of the year 1731. Whether it was founded 
by this Company or by others is unknown, and, though 
the date of its erection has not been ascertained, there is 
every reason to suppose that it was at work at the time 
of the building of the furnace at Invergarry. This Com- 
pany of adventurers passed through many trials. Owing 
to the collapse of the South Sea Company in 1720, the 
price of their stock fell in three months from £295 to 
£14. All their Scotch ventures were unsuccessful, and in 
1732 the Company were largely in debt, but it was not 
until one hundred years later that their existence came 
quietly to an end. Their relations with the Invergarry 
Company appear to have been on a very friendly footing, 
but eventually the latter were compelled to prosecute their 
neighbours for debt, and heavy expenses were incurred. 
As so little is known about the York Buildings Company’s 
affairs in the Highlands, we give below a few extracts 
having reference to their transactions with the Company at 
Invergarry. 


1730, Given to Finers,s Hammermen & 


Coliers at Kulnakile fp Tee TS... OC 
Expenses in viewing the York Buildings 
Compies Concerns 5s. od. 


Expenses in a Journey to Kulnakile to 
wait on Colonell Horsey Governor of 
the York Buildings Compy for the 
money Due for Pigs sold Benj. Lund, 


but was disappointed 43 4s. 6d. 
Gave Workmen there for severall Trialls 
of Pigs tos. 6d. 


Expenses in a Journey to Edinburgh to 
wait on Colonell Horsey for Money by 
his own appointment but was detained 


there 34 Dayes #13 Qs. od. 
dee ME A) USS, ” 
For 17.16.0.18 of Pig Iron Cast into 


Lead-Miln Plaites and Delivered for 
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the use of their Lead Works at Aber- 
nethy and Stronteen Anno 1730, at 
415 per Tun 

For 100 Tuns of Pigs Long-weight Delivered 
about June, July, August & Septemr 


1730 for the use of their Works, the 
Te tc, -O,- Ibs: 
same making 107 . 2.3. 12 Short- 


weight, being sold by Agreement with 
Benj. Lund at the rate of £6 Ios. 


per Tun 
1731, When he went to Glenkenlish Fur- 
nace for Workmen gs. od. 
For fetching Coliers from Glenkenlish 
Furnace Ios. od. 


Horses from Glenkenlish & a Keeper 
hired there, Nov. 1731 
Journey from Invergarry to Graithwaite 
about money being stopped at 
Edinburgh by the York Buildings 
Compy 
The Castle of Invergarry, standing on the shore of 
Loch Oich a few hundred yards from the site of the 
furnace, was included in the lease of lands granted to the 
Company by the lord of Glengarry. Although the building 
is not one of great antiquity, its historical associations 
entitle it to a foremost place among the many interesting 
strongholds of the Highlands. The date of eretion of the 
present ruin is unknown, but there is reason to believe 
that it is no further back than the second half of the 
seventeenth century. ‘“ There are records,” writes Captain 
Ellice, “of at least two previous castles. Unfortunately for 
the Macdonells, their Chiefs were often at war either with 
the neighbouring clans or with the Government troops; 
and their country came to be regarded as the centre of 
all insurreCtionary movements in the North. No sooner 
was anything in the shape of a fort or stronghold set up 
in the Glen, than an expedition was sent, on some pretext 


Invergarry 
Castle. 


Repaired by 
the Company 
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or other, to occupy or to demolish it. These constant 
demolitions very much shortened the life of the various 
buildings, and none of the castles were inhabited by the 
Macdonells for a much longer period than twenty-five years 
at a stretch.” 


In 1654 the chiefs Glengarry and Lochiel still held 
out against the Parliament, and in April of that year the 
Castle was burnt, and the remaining structure was “ordered 
to be defaced by the pyoneers.” After the death of Dundee, 
and the subsequent defeat of the Highland army, the 
Castle of Invergarry was garrisoned by English troops until 
1715, when, on the rising of the clans in that year, “the 
Laird of Glengarry,’—wrote the governor of Fort William— 
“marched with 500 men this morning from his house at 
Invergarry, which place I am sorry to tell you he has 
surprised, and carried Lieut. Lauder, of Lord Irwin’s 
Regiment, one serjeant, and 15 men prisoners along with 
him.” Although Glengarry afterward submitted to the 
Government, his country was treated as hostile, and ven- 
geance fell heavily upon it. In 1716 Col. Clayton, com- 
manding the King’s troops, “burnt the saw-mills at 
Invergarry, plundered the poor people’s houses, stript women 
and children, and shot their cows, besides taking without 
payment what victuals he wanted, and carried off the 
horses.” On the 24th of August the Castle was again 
destroyed by fire. 


The Castle was left in a_ state of ruin until it 
came into the hands of the Invergarry Company. Thomas 
Rawlinson lost no time in beginning the work of restora- 
tion, or “rebuilding.” Joiners from Edinburgh and England 
were engaged for the purpose, and the cost of the repairs 
was estimated at over one hundred pounds. 


Thomas Rawlinson took up his abode in the home of 
this Highland Chieftain—‘‘ The Rock of the Raven’—which 
for many centuries had been famed as the gathering place 
of the Macdonells of Glengarry. He ought to have heard 
a voice of admonition :— 
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“Woe, Woe, son of the Lowlander, 

Why wilt thou leave thine own bonny Border? 
Why comes thou hither, disturbing the Highlander, 
Wasting the Glen that was once in fair order?” 


His reign was short, for an event occurred and the 
occupation of “Glengarry’s Nest” was no longer advisable. 
The story of the adventure, which led the Company to 
surrender the Castle, is well told by Captain Burt in his 
fourteenth letter:— 


“Some few years ago a Company of Liverpool (sic) 
Merchants contracted with the Chieftain of this Tribe 
(Glengarry), at a great Advantage to him, for the use of 
his Woods, and other Conveniences for the Smelting of 
Iron, and soon after they put their Project in Execution, 
by building of Furnaces, sending Oar from Lancashire etc. 


“By the Way, I should tell you that those Works were 
set up in this Country, merely for the Sake of the Woods, 
because Iron cannot be made from the Oar with Sea or 
Pit Coal, to be maleable and fit for ordinary Uses. 


“The Dwelling-House of this Chieftain had been burnt 
by the Troops in the year 1715, but the Walls, which 
were of Stone, remained. And therefore the Director of 
the above-mentioned Works, thought it convenient to fit it 
up with new Timber for the use of himself, or his Suc- 
cessors, during the Term of his Lease. 


“This being effectually done, a certain Number of 
Gentlemen of the Tribe came to him one Evening, on a 
seeming friendly Visit, whom he treated in a generous 
Manner, by giving them his best Wines and Provisions. 
Among other Things (though a Quaker by his Religious 
Principles, yet he is a Man of polite Behaviour) he said 
to them something to this Purpose (for he told me him- 
self how he had been used) ‘Gentlemen, you have given 
me a great deal of Pleasure in this Visit, and when you 
all, or any of you, will take the trouble to repeat it, let 
it be when it will, you shall be welcome to any Thing 
that is in My House.’ 


An affray. 
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“Upon these last two Words, one of them cried out 
‘G—d d—n you Sir,—your House! I thought it had been 
Glengarry’s House.’ And upon these Watch-words they 
knocked out the Candles, fell upon him, and wounded 
him, and got him down among them; but he being strong 
and active, and the Darkness putting them in Confusion, 
least they should wound one another, he made a Shift to 
slip from them in the Bustle, and to gain another Room. 
This he immediately barricaded, and cried out at the 
Window to his Workmen, that were not far off, who 
running to arm themselves, and hasten to his Assistance, 
those Gentlemen made off... 


“Notwithstanding this House was repaired by the 
Consent of the Chief, and, in Course of Time, he would 
have the Benefit of so great an Expence; yet an English 
Trader dwelling in the Castle, as they call it, when, at 
the same Time, the Laird inhabited a miserable Hut of 
Turf, as he did, and does to this day: This, I say, was 
intolerable to their Pride; and it was apparently the Design 
at first to raise a “Quarrelle d’ Altemand,” (a wrong headed 
Quarrel) whatever other Words he had used, they would 
have found some among them that they might wrest to 
their inhuman Purpose . . . However some Good arose 
from this Evil, for, upon Complaint made, the Chieftain 
was threatened with a great Number of Troops to be 
quartered upon him, and by that Means, the Liverpool 
Company obtained some new advantageous Conditions to 
be added to their original Contract, which have made some 
Amends for the bad Usage of their Manager and Partner. 
And since that Time he has met with no ill Treatment 
from any of the Tribe, except some little Pilferings, which 
might have happened any where else.” 


The statement that Glengarry lived in a miserable hut 
of turf can hardly be reconciled with the gift of a pair 
of silver decanters to his Lady; in fatt, there is evidence 
to show that, during the time of the Company’s operations 
at Invergarry, the Chief resided at Inverness. 


‘ATLSVOD AYUVOAAANI 
} 
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The “new advantageous conditions” were entirely of a 
one-sided chara¢ter—that of the Scotchman, as a matter of 
course. By an agreement entered into by Glengarry and 
Thomas Rawlinson, dated the 2nd of June 1731, the latter 
on behalf of the Company :— 


“Ceded and evacuated the possession of the Castle of 
Glengarie . . . notwithstanding he had expended a consider- 
able sum in meliorating and repairing one-half of the said 
Castle for his and family’s accommodation and having dis- 
charged the said John Macdonell of the said Reparitions 
and renounced his possession of the said Castle during the 
remanent years to run of the said Tack with other con- 
cessions made to the said John Macdonell. Therefore he 
the said John Macdonell in corroboration of the aforesaid 
Contract and Tack and without hurt prejudice and deroga- 
tion thereto in any part but in further fortification thereof 

. to be bound and obliged like as he hereby binds 
and obliges himself ... to keep maintain and preserve 
the said Thomas Rawlinson . . .in the peaceable pos- 
session of the aforesaid Lands Cuttings of the aforesaid 
Woods Carrying on the Iron Works and using the whole 
liberties and priviledges specified and contained in the afore- 
said Contract... during all the years yet to run. . 
And to protect the said Thomas Rawlinson ... and their 
Tenants Servants and others employed by them both in 
their Persons Goods Geer Chattles and other Moveables 
belonging to them within and upon any part of the Lands 
Lairdship and Barronies of Glengarie from all Insults 
Assaults Thefts Incursions Attempts or Depredations that 
shall happen to be perpetrated acted and committed upon 
them by any person or persons whatsoever during the 
whole years yet to run of the aforesaid Contract... 
And to free relieve harmless and skaithless keep the said 
Thomas Rawlinson... of all Cost Skaith and Damage 
that they shall any ways happen to sustain and incurr 
therethrough in any sort during the time aforesaid. And 
it is hereby expressly provided and declared that upon the 


A new 
agreement, 


The Company 
and the Lord 


of Glengarry. 
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said Thomas Rawlinson . .. their proving by the Testi- 
mony of Two credible Wittnesses before any competent 
Judge within this Realm the extent of the Loss and 
Damage sustained by them... (how oft the same shall 
happen) he the said Thomas Rawlinson . . . shall have 
Retention in their hands of as much of the first and 
nearest of the Tack Duty payable by them for their 
possession of the aforesaid Lands as shall compleatly pay 
them of all Damages and Losses sustained by them from 
time to them according as the same shall be ascertained 
in manner aforesaid.” 


A perusal of the preceding pages will have shown 
that, if the works were to be carried on, protection from 
theft and assault was an absolute necessity. ‘Provided we 
can peaceably enjoy the same,” wrote Thomas Rawlinson 
three years earlier, but such peaceable enjoyment never 
was theirs till the mischief had been done; indeed, but 
for the presence of the soldiers under General Wade 
in the immediate neighbourhood, it would have been 
impossible for the works to be carried on. It was too 
late in the day to give to the Lord of Glengarry this 
handsome bribe to induce him to speak a word which had 
so long been unjustly withheld. That he had the power 
to put an end to these “thefts insults and assaults” is 
quite clear without further testimony; but the fact is, that, 
from the date of this advantageous agreement up the end, 
there was occasion to call on him to pay for four trifling 
articles only: a hammer, a sheet and two girths, valued 
in all at eight shillings—the “little pilferings, which might 
have happened anywhere else.” The control exercised 
over his clan by a Highland chief such as Glengarry, is 
well illustrated by the following anecdote relating to one 
of his neighbours. A gentleman of the clan Mac-Pherson 
hearing a clergyman hold forth to his congregation on the 
crime of theft, interrupted the preacher to assure him he 
might leave the enforcement of such do¢trines to Cluny 
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Mac.Pherson, whose broadsword would put a stop to theft 
sooner than all the ministers of the synod.* 


A new dwellinghouse was built for Thomas Rawlinson, 
and John Macdonell took possession of the Castle, from 
which his family had been exiled for many years. Although 
he does not appear to have taken an active part in the 
Rebellion of 1745, his son was chosen to carry the address 
of the Chiefs to Prince Charles Edward, and the Castle 
of Invergarry again, and for the last time, became a centre 
of activity. We must refrain from speaking of the two 
visits of the Prince, and of other events connected with 
the Castle at that unhappy time. It is enough to say 
that after Culloden, both Glengarry and his son were im- 
prisoned:: the latter spent twenty months in the Tower, 
and exile from Great Britain was made a condition of his 
release. The elder Macdonell, who was also released, was 
reduced to great straights, and while on a visit to London 
it is said he had to sell his sword and shoe-buckles. The 
final act in the history of the Castle is recorded by 
Captain Ellice, who says: “On ‘a dark and tempetuous 
night’ in May 1746, the party of soldiers who were to 
demolish the Castle arrived at Invergarry. The women 
and children were given no time to collect their scanty 
effects, but ruthlessly ‘forced to the hill,’ where from the 
shelter of a friendly cottar’s house they watched the flames 
arising from the chambers so lately their own.” 


The furnace ceased work on the oth of February 1736, 
and by the close of the summer the works had been 
totally abandoned. The end, however, was not unexpected, 
for as early as 1733 entries are found to indicate its 
approach. For instance :— 


1733, For Costs and Charges about not 
making payments in due time, viz. 
To an Officer from Inverness charging 

Horning for Money due to Alex. 


Macrawl Jor s. Ods 
* Note to ‘‘ Waverley.” 


Destruction 
of the Castle. 


Failure. 
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Expenses to Inverness to stop the 
Caption on Alex Macrawls Acct 14s. od. 
Expenses with severall other Men when 
they came for Money, for fear of 
Trouble Ios. od. 
1734, To a Messenger for coppying Arrest- 
ment of the Works by Glengarry’s 
order £2 2s... od, 
For the Charges of a Decreet got out 
against Thomas Rawlinson for 
want of Money £3 425. 3d. 
Expenses with Gentlemen and Creditors 
that came for Money and got it not £2 12s. 11d. 


Over and above the seven thousand pounds invested 
by the partners in the undertaking, a considerable sum was 
required to meet their liabilities. The furnace, buildings, 
plant, and dwellinghouses, as well as the woods and the 
many improvements effected by the Company—all of which 
had to be abandoned—fell into the hands of John Mac- 
donell. Losses are noted for: ‘“ The Sloops and 2 Boats 
left £224 13s. 11d., Furnace Building & Appurtenances 
£1625 17s. 11d., Charcoal left at Invergarry £36, Balance 
of Glengarry’s Wood left growing £179 15s. 7d.” The 
account ends abruptly, as if it were too dismal a story to 
be continued. 


Time has obliterated all traces of the furnace and 
buildings. They stood on the south side of the River 
Garry, just above the bridge, and an old map is all that 
remains to point out their position. 


From beginning to end there was not a single feature 
about this venture to give the slightest hope of success, 
and no other result than complete failure was to’ be 
expected. The extraordinary success of the smelting furn- 
aces at home, and the new field opened out for the invest- 
ment of capital by this, the first local industry of any 
importance, induced these adventurers to enter on a course, 
which a little calm reflection ought to have told them 
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could not fail to lead to disappointment and disaster. In 
no other way can we account for such an unusual lack 
of caution and foresight. Only a few years had elapsed 
since the Rebellion of 1715, the recollection of which might 
have reminded them of the old local saying that ‘nothing 
good ever came over the Raise.”* So far as can be as- 
certained, Thomas Rawlinson had no previous conne¢tion 
with iron-making, and he appears to have possessed no 
qualifications whatever for the position in which he found 
himself placed. He died at the early age of forty-eight, 
a few years after his return from Scotland, and it is prob- 
able that his experiences in the Highlands hastened his 
death. 


With the prospect of the road to England stretching The road to 
out before them, the failure of the enterprise would in fee aed 
part be forgotten, and we can well imagine the pleasure 
with which Thomas Rawlinson and his companions— 
“Fellows fierce from Furness Fells” though they were— 
began their retreat from the “Rock of the Raven.” Their 
recolle¢tions of Far Lochaber were no doubt the theme of 
many a thrilling and interesting story told to their country- 
men, whose uneventful lives were passed amid the seclusion 
of the woods, and in the peaceful and happy valleys of 
Lakeland. What they had to tell, we know not; but it 
needs no stretch of fancy to picture to ourselves their 
opinion of the Highlands, forming, as it were, a general 
ending to the story, and expressed perhaps in words 
similar in effect to those of Dr. Johnson, who, in one of 
his many surly moods, said of Scotland: “That is a very 
vile country to be sure Sir,” and, on being told that God 
made it, added, “Certainly he did, but we must always 
remember that he made it for Scotchmen.” 


* Dunmail Raise, the main road leading to Furness from the North. 
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CHAPTER. UL: 


LORN FURNACE, BONAW. 


NDETERRED by the signal failure of their country- 
men at Invergarry, a group of Furness ironmasters, 
not in any way connected with the earlier band of 
adventurers, decided to build an iron furnace at Bonaw, 
near the place where the River Awe flows into Loch 
Etive. The site was well chosen, and the change which 
had come over the Highlands since *45 gave promise of 
peaceful possession, free from most, if not all, of the 
difficulties which beset with so disastrous a result the 
operations of the Invergarry Company. The district around 
Bonaw is described in the “Old Statistical Account of 
Scotland,” 1791-9, where it is said: “The united parishes 
of Ardchattan and Muckairn consist for the most part of 
hilly and uneven ground, intersected with many streams 
and diversified with heights and hollows, and abounding 
with natural wood, and there are a few plantations of 
pines and Scotch firs. Every cutting of the wood is sup- 
posed, at a moderate computation, to yield the proprietor 
no less than £15,000 or £16,000. They consist of ash, 
birch, hazel, and alder, but chiefly oak.” 


It is probable that this undertaking was one rather 
of necessity than of inclination, for we have noticed else- 
where the position in which the Newland Company were 
placed by the successful efforts on the part of their rivals 
to secure the command of much the greater portion of 
the wood available for charcoal-making in Furness and 
surrounding district. 
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Though the Invergarry venture stands alone as an act 
of foolish and reckless, enterprise, it was still “a far cry 
to Lochow.” Nevertheless, the Newland Company, then 
known as Richard Ford & Company, and consisting of 
‘Richard Ford, his son William, Michael Knott and James 
Backhouse, entered into two agreements with Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Lochnell, dated the 30th of September, 1752, 
in respect of woods, wood-leave, and lands, with the view 
of erecting “Furnaces and Forges at Bonaw in Argylshire 
and to carry on Iron Works and other Works there.” 
Thus, after a period of sixteen years in which no_ iron 
was made in Scotland, the great iron industry of that 
country may be said to have entered upon its career of 
continuous prosperity. 

The term of the wood lease was one hundred and 
ten years, divided into two periods. For the first cut- 
ting of the woods, which was to be completed within 
fourteen years, the Company agreed to pay the sum 
of £1500 in equal annual payments extending over the 
first ten years. Four cuttings were to be made during the 
remainder of the term, with an interval of twenty-four 
years between each fall, the consideration being a wood- 
leave of three shillings a dozen or load of charcoal made 
from the first two cuttings, and three shillings and sixpence 
in the case of the other two.* The charcoal from Loch- 
nell’s woods being considered insufficient, a contract was 
made with the Earl of Breadalbane in order to obtain a 
further supply. This contract is dated the 4th of Odctober, 
three weeks after the date of Sir Duncan Campbell’s lease, 
and after reciting that Richard Ford and his partners 
propose to ere¢t furnaces and forges at Bonaw, goes on 
COMSAV a 

“And for that end have by Contract of this date... 
purchased from the said Earl All the Woods and under 
woods whatsoever now growing. . . upon his Lordship’s 
Lands and farms therein and afterwards mentioned, To 

* App. G. 
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witt; In and upon the Lands of Gleno and Duo, Inver- 
eusachan and Two Barrs on Loch Etive Side: and Letterbeg 
and Lettermore on Lochow Side ... And also in and 
upon his Lordship’s whole Lands and Estate commonly 
call’d the twenty seven merk lands of Lochow ... With 
the whole Bark and Boughs of the said Wood... with 
certain Libertys . . . And for getting Iron Ore Stone or 
Bogg-ore within the said Bounds; which Contract is to 
continue during the space of ten years. Excepting thereby 
and Reserving to the said Earl . .. extending in all to 
one thousand five hundred and six trees all which are 
already condescended upon and marked with a Cypher.. 
And whereas the said Richard Ford... have represented 
that they cannot so well prosecute the foresaid undertaking 
without contracting for further quantities of Charcoal for 
keeping their Works agoing Therefore and in order to 
encourage them therein, the said John Earl of Breadalbane 
hereby binds and obliges him ... upon his own proper 
charges & expenses to manufacture into Charcoal all the 
Wood and Timber . . . growing , . .upon every part of 
the Lands above described ... And that for two Cuttings 
or Falls; the first Cutting or Fall beginning at the proper 
and usual season in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy six and to end in the year one thousand 
seven hundred & eighty six, and the second or last cutting 
or Fall to commence. . .in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and to end in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and ten. And... the said Earl obliges himself ... to 
divide the whole Woods .... into ten equal Haggs or 
parcells and to cutt coal and deliver the produce of one 
of these Haggs yearly in Charcoal at the Furnace of 
Bonaw... And in case of either party finding Iron Mine 
on the said Earl’s Grounds in Argylshire, and the same 
be made use of . .. the said Richard Ford . . . hereby 
oblige themselves to pay... for all the Charcoal delivered 
. and shall be consumed in reducing the said Iron 
Mine ... at the rate of Ten Shillings Sterling for each 
Dozen of Coals so consumed more than the Eighteen 
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Shillings per Dozen of Coals stipulated to be paid in 
manner aftermentioned.” 


The dozen of charcoal is defined in this contrat as 
“twelve Baggs or Sack-full, the Dimensions of each sack 
being two yards and a half English in length, and one 
yard in Breadth within between seam and seam when 
empty, to be filled in the Woods so that the Coal may 
be four feet ten inches high when fairly sett down by the 
Carrier and Stocktaker at the said Furnace.” 


A further agreement was made in 1775, in which it 


is stated that: “The said Earl finds it more convenient 
for him to be free of cutting the wood manufacturing 
and delivering of the said Charcoal .... and the said 


Company being willing to free his Lordship of that Burden, 
and in lieu and place thereof to pay him a certain sum 
for the said wood.” Fifteen hundred pounds were to be 
paid by the Company under this new agreement in equal 
sums spread over a period of five years. 


The lease of lands granted by Sir Duncan Campbell 
includes some additional woods, and, after reciting certain 
clauses of the former document, states :— 


“Whereas the said Richard Ford and Company above 
named have represented that they cannot so well prosecute 
the foresaid undertaking without contracting for a further 
lease of the said Woods for keeping their Works agoing 
Therefore and in order to encourage them therein the said 
Sir Duncan Campbell has sett and in tack and assidation 
letten . . . to the said Richard Ford and Company 
not only the foresaid lands of Ichterachan the lands of 
Kirktown the Corn Mill of Kirktown with the accustomed 
Multures Sequels and Knaveship of the same the Chang- 
house of Kirktown the lands of Aird the enclosure or Park 
of Aird and Smithy thereof the lands of Arding Ballindore 
Seoule Barrayeylan Killinaish Fernoch Ardnasky Culnadalloch 
Clashyerraig Auchnacossan and that Part of the wood land 
of Strontoyller called Gashean with the whole houses big- 
gings grassings shealings mosses muirs meadows pasturages 
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commonties and universal pertments and priviledges of 
the said whole lands above specified as the samen 
have been formerly possest by the present possessor of 
the same ... But also the whole Woods and Underwoods 
whatsoever now growing . . . upon the whole respective 
and particularly above specified... With full power and 
liberty . . . to build and erect upon the said Land of 
Ichterachan and Kirktown ... Forges Furnaces Milns and 
all houses and other necessary conveniences... for carrying 
on the same iron-work and other works with all right title 
and interest the said Sir Duncan Campbell has or can 
pretend to in the Waters of Aw and Naint to be used by 
them as they shall think fitt ... for carrying on the said 
iron works and other Works or Water Engines with liberty 
also to make dams on the said Waters of Aw and Naint 
and also to raise sluices and thereto lead any other neigh- 
bouring waters or springs that they shall judge necessary.” 


The term was one hundred and ten years, and to the 
rents, which amounted in all to four hundred and fifteen 
pounds per annum, was added a fine of two hundred and 
forty-three pounds payable on taking up the lease, and 
also at the end of every nineteen years during the con- 
tinuance of the agreement. 


It will be noticed that the woods of Glenkinglass—the 
site of the York Buildings Company’s furnace—are  in- 
cluded in these grants. In the “New Statistical Account 
of Scotland,’ 1845, it is said that: “Excepting a few 
alder trees which grow along the river, and brushwood of 
little value, Glenkinglass is now almost bared of wood, 
though it was once adorned with firs... But these woods 
were, almost a hundred years ago, let to an Iron Smelt- 
ing Company from Ireland, who erected a furnace, the 
ruins of which are still visible, near the mouth of the 
river, levelled a great proportion of the trees to the dust, 
and converted them to charcoal. The axe has since reck- 
lessly felled what remained.” 
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The firs growing in Glenkinglass were reserved in the 
wood lease by Sir Duncan Campbell} but in the grant of 
land he not only gave to the Company “the best Fir tree 
growing upon the said Sir Duncan Campbell’s lands of 
Glenkinglass gratis,’ but also agreed that “sixty of the 
best trees on his said estate there be cut down and carried 
or floated to the Water-foot of Kinglass on his and the 
said Richard Ford their joint expence and the said tim- 
ber be equally divided betwixt them without any further 
consideration for the same. And the said Sir Dun. Camp- 
bell hereby agrees to give the service of his tenants in 
Glenkinglass to assist the carriage and floating of the said 
timber also gratis.” The needs of the furnace may have 
caused the destruction of a certain portion of the timber, 
but the greater part of it was probably used for other 
purposes. 


With the exception of a few documents from which 
the above extra¢ts are taken, all the books and papers 
relating to Lorn Furnace prior to 1780 have been lost, 
and no record exists of the early struggles of the Company, 
and of the difficulties which they undoubtedly had to face. 
The land which passed into the Company’s hands and 
under their control extended over an area of thirty-four 
square miles. Besides the furnaces, storehouses, and other 
buildings, farmhouses were built in various parts of the 
estate, and a church, a schoolhouse, an inn, and a quay 
on Loch Etive, were among the many undertakings of the 
lessees. The lintel in front of the furnace is still to be 
seen, and bears the inscription “ Bonaw F. 1753.” 


Little need be said about the working of the furn- 
ace. It was carried on according to the practice adopted 
in Furness, but we may give a table of the comparative 
cost per ton of the iron produced at Lorn and Newland 
Furnaces, in which the superiority of the Scotch charcoal 
is particularly noticeable. 
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Lorn. Newland. 

Workmen’s Wages 7.80 7.04 
Charcoal 43-90 88.94 
Ore 39-40 16.12 
Ironstone 3.20 3.08 
Limestone 78 .23 
Sundries 35.58 19.40 

130.66 134.81 
Charcoal per ton of r ae 

Iron made 17Y Doz 2:33 Dozs. 


The account books begin with the year 1780, but do 
not contain anything of interest, on the contrary, the 
entries are unexpectedly commonplace. The correspondence 
between Bonaw and Newland, however, compensates in some 
measure for this absence of information, and, while affording 
a welcome contrast to the detail already given in con- 
nection with Invergarry, gives us an insight into the 
character of the people with whom the Company were 
brought in contact, as well as a knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which the business was conduéted. Of these 
letters the most interesting are those written by George 
Knott to the agent or manager at Bonaw. The number 
and variety of subje¢ts commented on form a prominent 
and entertaining feature, and the letters may well be left 
to tell their story without further introduétion. 


“Coniston, 6th March, 178r. 


“JT have long waited for Sundry Ac¢ts. from you, not 
only to close our Books, but also thought I had a right 
to know what was going on at the Furnace, but I imagine 
I am to be kept in total ignorance of everything. I have 
long suspected you were fond of chattering with the ship- 
pers or any persons about you rather than attend to the 
Compy’s business. You were placed where you are with 
a view to do you good, and in so doing flattered our- 
selves you would have attended to our interest, but am 
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afraid self-interest seems to be prevalent, or at least the 
Company’s is not attended to. I must therefore turn the 
matter into a new channel. In the first place I insist of 
your giving up all kind of business for yourself till you 
convince me of your care towards the Company’s, for I 
am well convinced it leads you frequently to drinking with 
the Captains. You have also carried it to such a length 
as to become a disgrace to your employers by your retail- 
ing whisky out by bottles. I look on it beneath the 
dignity of an agent and a shame that the House should 
become a whisky shop. I have also had a distant intima- 
tion of the Quay being noted at Oban for the principal 
smuggling harbour. I therefore desire it may be entirely 
put a stop to, and the gate from the shore to the furnace 
be locked every night, also a rail cross the Quay to pre- 
vent any person landing anything at night ... I find by 
the Bank Acét. there is a most enormous sum of money 
expended about what or on what Acét. I know not, nor 
can I conceive. If you go on at this rate we had better 
let her stand still and let the farms, she never can support 
it. Though you have money at command, think not you are 
to roll in it, you ought to be attentive and not drink and 
chatter among a deal of common people, but look above 
them, with a proper decency and respect at the same time: 
for the mode you are going on must infallibly be the 
death of you, even had you no regard for the Company’s 
interest one would imagine that for the sake of your wife 
and children you ought to check such proceedings. I am 
determined on your reformation or my displeasure, and 
according to your attentiveness regularity, frugality, prudence 
and sobriety so shall my behaviour be . .. I have now 
told you my mind about your neglects and follies and 
what I expect to be done. Be rigid, temperate, cool, 
observant, united with civility, complaisance, obligingness 
and silence to the gentlemen, and do them always a good 
turn rather than obstinantly refuse when it consists with 
convenience and not too detrimental to us. To the com- 
monality be not too free, but carry your authority with 
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firmness and meekness, shew them a proper degree of 
freedom, but for them to attend to it with respect accord- 
ing to your different sphere of life. Kill all your sporting 
dogs that there may be no temptation for any to run off 
their business. Put a stop, if possible, to that confounded 
drinking in general, and by your shewing the example it 
may be more easily done, for I believe there is not such 
another drunken hole in the Kingdom.” 


“Coniston, 3rd July, 1782. 


“JT approve of the widows being put into the waste 
lands and if there are not houses sufficient for them more 
must be erected. You will make out a list and send it 
as soon as possible of all the people who have been re- 
fractory about their cows being turned off, likewise a list 
of those persons on the Compy’s lands who are useless, 
such as weavers, taylors, etc... . I am sorry to be in- 
formed of the behaviour of the gentlemen in the country, 
however you must not be dismay’d at it, nor any reflec- 
tions that may be thrown out, but adhere strictly to the 
direction given you, and I hope in a little time things 
will be more easy ...I have wrote to M¢Kenzie to in- 
form you whether or no we are under the necessity of 
taking M¢Farlin on board again, should that be the case 
you will put him on board some vessel. for the Clyde, 
with directions to the master to give information to a 
press-master to impress him.” 


In the meantime a change had been made in the 
agency, the attempt at reformation having proved a hope- 
less task. McFarlin’s case seems to have been a hard 
one, for we have already noticed a gift to his wife to 
screen one of the Company’s captains from a press-gang. 

“Coniston, 26th August, 1782. 

“T recd yours with a list of the number of people 
about the farms .., Since they consult the Compy’s interest 
so little, cannot see why we should consult theirs. You 
will know which of those that refused are useful, the rest 
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warn off the lands as well as their cows, and let them 
seek a better place. If there be any particular person 
that was indulged on the lands by Mr. Taylor and is 
deserving of lenity you may shew it, and to convince them 
that where the Comyy’s orders are attended to their in- 
terest will not be neglected. You will therefore allow... 
their cows again, and tell them it is owing to their readi- 
ness in turning their cows off when it was not convenient 
for the Compy to keep them, and I hope it will convince 
the others that when the Company finds it necessary to 
adopt any plan it must be obeyed. Mr. Taylor says he 
never gave more than 4o days notice for the dismissing 
either family or cow. You'll also make an _ observation 
whom we might warn out, for having such a number of 
weavers, taylors, etc., and such like useless people is what 
chiefly crowds the grass with cattle and breeds mischief 
amongst the useful people. I would have all the widows 
sent to the waste farms, I mean such as will spin, and 
those that are able and do nothing but stroll about, turn 
them out entirely as mischief is the certain end of that 
profession. Stint the common of the farms so that they 
need not keep an idle fellow looking after and herding 
their cattle. Give every man his croft to look after it 
himself, and stint them to rules of husbandry, and lessen 
their stock of cattle and tie them to lay so much manure 
on green side up.” 

“Coniston, 1st Sept., 1783. 


“IT observe the contents of your letter and have many 
things to say for your serious consideration, and to weigh 
matters with cool deliberation so as to ascertain a true idea 
of the advantages or disadvantages that may or likely to be 
reaped or suffered from my general intimation and observations. 
What you see founded on just reason, consistent with advan- 
tage to the concern, let them be executed. What is doubt- 
ful or apparently dubious seriously consider and make your 
minuets, and give me your reasons for my consideration. 
I could wish to have everything condu¢ted with propriety 
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decency and frugality, for extravagance is but the laughable 
folly of this world, and gratitude seems to be a vague 
name in Northern climates calculated to throw a veil over 
artifice. Self-interest seems to be their predominate prin- 
ciples, covered with craftiness, therefore a¢ét with caution, 
show a proper dignity and authority with a true spirit of 
independency. I thought you had received ready-money for 
Sir James Riddell’s meal, but can clearly see the principle 
he has gone on and have nothing but law or to sit 
down with the loss. Be cautious hereafter, they are 
Hawks and Birds of Prey... I think you have far too 
many people on the lands, we had better do the double 
good to one person than have a number all dissatisfied, 
there is nothing but discontent in one, and happiness in 
the other. Nor can I see any reason whatever that we 
should think it any ways incumbent on us to maintain 
the widow of every deceased workman, we pay them for 
their labour, and not one amongst them but would leave 
us in the greatest time of necessity if he could do better. 
Therefore I can see no obligation from those principles, 
and think it most advisable to discharge every useless 
family and widow. I am sensible of the reflections, but 
it had best be done at first than by little and little, as 
that is more perpetual than the general. shock which will 
sooner be forgot. The yarn is a very considerable losing 
concern. I therefore think that none should be encouraged, 
or any spinning let out but to such as are real good and 
necessary families about the works, with a view to enable 
them to maintain their families better, but by no means 
let it be an object as a branch of the business, but as 
a step necessary to prevent the workmen from running 
into debt. I think there is no occasion for... I gave 
him notice a year or two ago to look out for himself, 
but I can clearly see that neither reduction of wages nor 
anything else will remove him except an absolute dismission, 
therefore you must give him it, and the sooner the better 
that he may have more time to look out for himself. 


LORN FURNACE, 


‘AWNO AOVNUNA NYOT AUNV FAIL 
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As . . . has nothing but his wife to maintain, and he 
past work so as to oblige us to have an extra man, think 
£20 should be sufficient, and he should be well contented 


considering everything. I should also imagine . . . salary 
might be reduced to that as his family is or ought to be 
off him now. I observe .. . stands in at £15 a year, I 


think it too much, I believe he is useful but it should 
be reduced as well as the smith, for him and man stand 
at £50, would not one be sufficient. Try what... would 
think of a reduction in a jocular manner. Housekeeping 
must be considered about. I will shut up the house to 
prevent its being made into a public house . .. As you 
dismiss families pull down their houses to prevent future 
applications . . . I wish you to get me a tight handsome 
lump of a galloway for my own riding, if you could pick 
up one of the Arabian breed it would have more life in 
it, it is to ride about home and could wish it to have 
action to go of a canter a day long. Tho’ I intimated 
before my leaving no intention of reflection on your con- 
duc&t for I am perfectly sensible of the disagreeable 
situation when you took the charge of things, but now 
as you know the men’s measures and manners I think it 
necessary to adopt still further reforms, such as will be 
beneficial and not prejudicial to any more than a little 
mortification in order to learn them Industry, Attentiveness 
and Gratitude.” 


Not a word is to be found in favour of the ‘“ weavers, 
taylors and such like useless people,’ to whom George 
Knott would appear to have had a particular aversion, 
but the cause of the widows was taken up by the agent 
and pleaded with feeling and warmth. He writes: “It is 
possible to get the widows to go to the waste farms, but 
it seems to distress them much, especially them that have 
children to go to school, and I could not wish to make 
widows’ hearts to ache nor the orphans cry. A list of 
the widows you have with this and query put to those 
that we shall not attempt to send, but we shall only try 
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by advising them. I hope the Company did not send me 
by way of prosecutor to the widows and fatherless, but 
shall try the mode I think the most likely to prevail on 
them to go. The country is very willing to attribute 
everything that is done for the good of the Company to 
tyranny and cruelty, and never more so than just now, and 
I wish Whitsuntide was come that we might get this 
little shock over.” 


The widows sometimes proved refraétory—for instance: 
“Here is that women Peggy M°¢Arthur, or the late John 
Brown’s widow, who was warned off, never has removed, 
nor can we get her to remove, and still refuses to pay 
her just debt to the Company.” And again later: “Peggy 
Brown who beat us last year.’ The men also were in 
the same way the cause of trouble and annoyance. A 
letter addressed to a writer at Inveraray says: “If at all 
convenient I wish you to come over as the men that 
were warmed off are still covering their potatoes and 
cultivating the crofts they had, and only sneer and laugh 
at us if anything be said, and I am a stranger to ye 
custom.” 


Spinning of yarn was carried on extensively by the 
wives and widows of the workmen. Most of the yarn 
was brought to Furness and disposed of in the distrié, 
the greater part being sent to Kendal. “They take it 
(the wool) out to spin by 50 stone a week. It would 
be a pity to let the work-people’s families want wool to 
spin these dear times, as it is a great means of keeping 
them out of debt.” 


Besides the people employed about the works, most 
of the neighbouring families were dependent on the Com- 
pany for their supplies of oatmeal. Immense quantities 
had to be purchased, and the cost fluctuated to such an 
extent that the price at which the meal had at times to 
be retailed caused widespread distress. “I observe,” writes 
Matthew Harrison from Coniston in 1783, “you have got 
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a supply of oatmeal which, by your distributing so freely, 
I fear will soon be gone, if this should be the case you 
may sew up all your mouths as I do not think a ton 
could be procured in the whole country. It is now 26s. 
per cwt at Hawkshead, which is 30s. 4d. per boll; if the 
workmen can afford to pay a better price than 20s. they 
should pay it, but by no means let it go out otherwise 
than to workmen.” The price charged to the workmen 
varied from 1s. 6d. to 3s. a stone. The meal purchased 
at Carlisle was considered much better than that from 
Ireland and Inverness. Very often the quality was bad, 
and in one case we are told: “Here are fervent prayers 
offered up by the poor that Richardson’s meal (if no 
better than formerly) may sink before it arrives at Lorn 
Quay.” 

The men engaged in working the furnace received 
practically the same wages as at home, but native labourers 
were paid at a low rate. “As to the labourers,” it is 
said, “they are in a wretched condition, and if you had 
half the number in the Company’s lands think it would 
be much better than the number you have half starving 
with hunger, although they get meal at 2s. 6d. a stone 
when all the country people pay 3s.” Substantial houses 
were provided for the men, even the wood-cutters huts 
appear to have been permanent erections, and built of 
stone. The following, however, is an exception to the 
rule: ‘He must go into some coal house to live this 
winter as his house he now lives in is not fit for a swine 
on a wet day.” Generally the workmen were allowed to 
keep a cow, for which grass was provided by the Com- 
pany at a charge of 12s. a year. The usual allowances 
for drink were as necessary here as elsewhere. This gift 
sometimes took the form of a cask of whisky, or a barrel 
of ale, and occasionally a bladder of snuff was distributed. 
The supply of drink appears to have been most liberal, 
and George Knott had no doubt good reason for his 
belief that there was not such another “drunken hole” 
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in the kingdom. Many gratuities were given to men 
‘“‘when in distress,” or when the “family was starving,” 
and in one case a man received “12 stones of meal for 
his father’s funeral.” Evidently this man had got “on the 
warm side of the Company. Such help was often needed, 
for sickness claimed many victims. We read: “Ye fever 
still continues here. The smith is dead and was buried 
yesterday, ... has been down upwards of a fortnight 


66 


but is getting better, ... is got to the door again. A 
young man from the wood fell ill in the fever and is to 
be buried today, which I believe makes ye 20 burials out 
of the farm of Crachan since Whitsuntide, nor seldom 
less than six bedfast at one time, tho’ God be thanked 
many come through. The old smith’s widow and children 
we think of sending off home by land for six of the 
family have had the fever, and am believing no vessel 
will be willing to take them on board. The cow and all 
they have will scarce pay their debt, so expect they will 
cost the Company 5s. or 6s. a week while they stay.” 
On the whole, the condition of the workmen was neither 
better nor worse than in Furness, but the people sent up 
from this distri¢t were always restless and unable to settle. 
“He and family are on board coming home, and in the 
Company’s debt, and I believe very poor from every 
appearance—Englishmen do not thrive here.” 


The onerous and multifarious duties of the chief agent, 
or steward, gave rise to much trouble and led to many 
changes. Having to carfy out the instructions of employ- 
ers far removed from the scene, he often found himself 
in conflict with his neighbours, or, on the other hand, 
with those in whose interest he was supposed to act. 
The three or four under stewards, instead of assisting 
him, were usually working in an opposite dire¢tion, while 
the jealousy that existed amongst them was strong and 
undisguised: “If I had no English servants left to assist 
me,” writes an agent, “it would be telling the Company 
one hundred a year, and I have not a doubt but the 
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business would be full as well done, and I should meet 
with less burlesque, fewer insults and be more capable of 
acting for the Company ... I cant help thinking that 
{ . has more business to manage than us four stewards 
at them Furnaces: <6: If: you take ... . home and totally 
abolish their places I shall in future spend as much time 
in the Woods as I have done of late, and if you will 
continue one on at or near his old wages at Newland 
and throw bread in the others way at home, I should be 
well pleased.” In another letter it is said that the under 
stewards find “no more to do than an egg to peel.’ In 
James Longmire’s case the Company appear to have 
supported his subordinates, and this action, after much 
recrimination, led to his resignation. Matthew Harrison 
writes: “I fear you give more attention to cramping 
useful people about you than to those things of moment 
to the concern—Be explicit as possible in all your letters, 
and dont make use of any blind studied language when 
you write here, which you have learned too much of 
from your neighbours . . . I require you to do it with- 
out delay or further trouble, for on your conduct in this 
business and while you stay depends our lenity to you 
afterwards.” To which the other retorts: “I observe your 
expressions of friendship which are very flattering, and 
should I find them to be real I shall be agreeably 
disappointed . . . I told you I should not desert the 
work, nor did I thank you for a continuance, therefore 
as soon as you find a man that you can place confidence 
in I hope to be relieved of this troublesome and disagree- 
able office, for rather than wish to continue circumstanced 
as of late I would choose to serve his Majesty at 6d. a 
day as a common soldier.” 


The Company’s public-house at Taynuilt was not built sate of drint 
till about 1785, though it is probable they had one under 
their control at an earlier date. How easily the workmen 
could get drink, as well as the laxity in the administra- 
tion of the licensing laws at that time, is shown in the 
following letter :— 


Smuggling. 


A local sale. 
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“In direct violation of this clause John Campbell has 
opened a store for the sale of a variety of goods, 
particularly spirits porter etc., which I find very prejudical 
to the Company’s workmen besides being in dire¢t opposi- 
tion to their interest after having erected a house for 
the accommodation of the public at Taynuilt, which tenant 
complains he is not able to pay his rent taxes and 
license. And John Campbell is gaining custom by retailing 
spirits of various kinds and malt liquors under common 
rates and without a license, which is much against a 
house that must pay a heavy rent and whose dependance 
is on that business.” 


There was also a question of another opposition house, 
for we read: “I should wish of all things that Lochnell 
were obliged in everything that can be done with consist- 
ency, but as the land he wants in Airds is only for the 
purpose of a public house, I think he cannot take it 
amiss if we declined it as we most certainly intend very 
shortly to build a pretty good house at Taynuilt for the 
accommodation of travellers etc.” 


For the detection of smuggling the excisemen were 
more on the alert. The use of Lorn Quay for this pur- 
pose, condemned in one of George Knott’s letters, was 
not imaginary but real. “We had a great seizure here 
last week, 34 casks of brandy covered overhead in ye 
bark in ye Barkhouse, but none concerned about the 
Furnace except John Muncaster who had the key.” 


After George Knott’s death in 1784, the “large man- 
’ occupied by him and his family during their summer 
visits to the Highlands, was vacated and its contents sold. 
We are told that the “goods were rouped after being 
called at 5 different churches and advertised at all public 
places in this part.” The Sale was conducted by “a 
young boy from Inveraray who was both to aé as clerk 
and licensed auctioneer, and who was unacquainted with 
the names of several things.” Sixpence was the charge 
for a call or a “warning in Kirk,” while the bellman 


sion’ 
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appears to have been paid a fixed sum for his services 
throughout the year. 


In 1782 a subscription of thirty pounds was given 
_ towards the building of Glenorchy bridge, and two guineas 
per annum were contributed to the fox-hunter’s salary; 
but the Company were called upon to make very few 
payments for objects not under their own immediate con- 
trol. A donation of five pounds “for Sacrament given by 
Mr. Knott’s order,” ought not to pass unnoticed. 

It would seem that relations between the Company 
and the local doctor were somewhat strained. The agent 
writes :— 

“T wish I could have as good an opinion of the black- 
smith and family as I have of our carpenter and family. 
The smith’s wife, like a fool as she is, went to Dr. 
Calmore to enquire if they could sell her any potatoes. 
They treated her and gave her apron full. The next day 
the smith came to beg that the Doctor’s horse might be 
shod at our smithy, but on my refusing he was advised 
to take shoes and nails tools etc. and go over to his 
house and shoe it there, which he and wife dressed set 
off in seemingly high spirits. As to the man’s workman- 
ship I have not a doubt but he might do, but the above 
and such like I am afraid will render him incapable of 
holding his place. I fear presents to wives at Lorn Fur- 
nace to be rather dangerous to the Company.” 

Neither did the schoolmaster get on any better, as 
the following extracts will show :— 

“Collin MeIllerah ye Schoolmaster has at last lowsed 
his 4 head of cattle from the Pinfold, for which I 
received 30s. for 15 days at 6d. per head each in the 
24 hours. It has created a little disturbance amongst us 
(which was only too prevalent before) and one may see 
who is well disposed to the Company—I believe them to 
be of the fewest numbers.” 

“It is immaterial to us whether you were removed 
by us or the Society, we are only cautious never to give 
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any person a second opportunity of offending after he has 
done it once, therefore you must have no hopes or 
expeCtations from the Lorn Furnace Company.” 


A rather strange feeling is disclosed by a remark that 
“Mr. Collins who I had a deal of talk with seems very 
humble, and says he would have you take any method 
you please to get your money from his sons, for what 
would give him the greatest pleasure now would be to 
hear of their deaths.” 


Although the landed proprietors of the district were 
not easy to deal with, the Company generally handled 
them with success. George Knott has told us that they 
were “Hawks and Birds of Prey,” and in another place 
he doubts whether an honest man can be found amongst 
them. Others engaged in the same business appear to 
have arrived at a similar conclusion, though they express 
their opinion in different words. One of the founders of 
the Carron Ironworks at Falkirk, 1759-1760, writes: “ The 
gentlemen hereabouts have got in such a way of over- 
reaching that it will be difficult to obtain a reasonable 
bargain”; and, “I doubt not you’l be as prudent and 
careful as possible not to be on ill terms or personal 
quarrels.” Again in another letter: “I don’t doubt you’l 
be cautious not to quarrel with any of your neighbourhood 
when it can possibly be avoided, it will be necessary not 
to take notice of their impositions tho’ you see them—in 
a little time such conduct will establish you above malevol- 
ence and envy.” These gentlemen, however, were not 
themselves altogether free from those failings which they 
so readily attributed to their fellow countrymen. They 
hoped that “when these men (English workmen) have 
built us one furnace that we shall be able to build another 
without them as we will employ some Scots men as 
masons, bricklayers, and wrights.” They also say, with 
regard to the employment of two “most eminent builders 
of furnaces and forges” from England, that “if they will 
be content with sending only two men each you see we 
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shall be able to employ at least six Scotsmen, and if 
clever fellows are picked in your country I hope another 
time we can do without help from England, but at 
present it will behove us not to make the Englishmen 
jealous or suspicious that we intend to do without them 
as soon as we can, for then there will be a cry against 
us and we shall not be able to get furnacemen or forge- 
men.’* 


Business in connection with the woods was what 
chiefly brought the parties together. The Company appar- 
ently took a dislike to Sir James Riddle, and it was he 
who drew from them the expression referred to above. In 
a letter addressed to him a little later relating to the 
condition of certain woods, we read: “ From the present 
mode of preserving Coppice Woods by the Gentlemen in 
Argyleshire, I am of opinion the whole upon the coast 
between Mull of Cantire and point of Ardnamurchan will 
not be sufficient to keep a furnace in constant work. We 
have cut woods that produced many thousand dozens of 
coals where there never will be a stick again—So much 
for the encouragement of Ironworks in that Quarter.” 
The following passage is taken from another letter on 
the same subject :— 


“Not only for his own and the Company’s advantage 
but likewise for self and fellow servants who are not less 
than from one to two hundred families whose bread 
depends on the Works carried on here, and if ye Gentle- 
men in the country incline to destroy rather than preserve 
their woods we may all of us seek bread in another 
country . . . But as the people at the Furnace are out 
of work owing to our not having coals to meet the next 
years stock, and by which they lose near £3 a week in 
wages, in order to serve the industrious poor am_ willing 
to go sixpence further, which sum I firmly believe you 
cannot equal elsewhere, nor would I willingly believe you 


*“The Founding of Carron Iron Works,’’ 1759-1760, by Andrew Nisbet 
Bogle, M.A., Edin. 
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wish to give bread to the industrious poor of another 
country rather than serve your neighbours at home.” 


A few particulars relating to a wood sale disclose the 
attitude of the Company on such occasions, and their 
wariness in approaching the sale. The agent writes :— 


1.—“Report says that the Company took every method 
to prevent Airds coals going to Cumberland, and that the 
Cumberland men have represented them in the blackest 
light, for which they seem to have lost credit. I expect 
a great deal of burlesque at Airdchattan sale and perhaps 
insult. I have got Duncan Campbell writer to come 
over.” 


2—“I got a line from Airdchattan two days since 
letting me know his sale holds at Airdchattan this day, 
but have written him it is inconvenient for me to do my- 
self the honour of waiting on him, but have hopes of 
coming in second hand for the coals his wood produces. 
I therefore wished him a good sale, notwithstanding I 
hope to be the purchaser by and by.” 


3.—“‘Airdchattan’s wood is still unsold and believe they 
will remain so for one while. I think it best to show a 
cool indifference about it so long as he rates it so high.” 


An understanding in respect of the woods existed 
between the Lorn Furnace Company and their neighbours 
the Duddon Company, who were working the furnace at 
Goatfield, near Inveraray. The agent was instructed to 
“keep this agreement to himself,” and in a letter from 
George Knott to Joseph Latham at Goatfield, it is said: 
“As Mr. Longmire may be strange to many things in the 
country, I have desired him to wait on you as I could 
wish a good understanding, and you can advise him what 
is for our mutual interest.” In another place the same 
writer says, with reference to an intended purchase, ‘I 
only viewed the woods for appearance sake, being solicited.” 

The Company did not entertain their friends with 
the same lavish hospitality that was so general at Inver- 
garry, for instance: “ Mrs. Park writes about wine to Mrs. 
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Knott. I do not understand whether she means giving to 
Gentlemen that come, or to the poor when sick, therefore 
cannot say anything till I know. As for the Gentlemen 
_ she need not give wine to everyone, only some particulars, 
as rum and water is generally what they give themselves, 
except such as Lochend etc.” 


“You seem to rejoice,” so reads a note to a local 
proprietor, “that the Company missed the proper season 
to make use of the woods, which with your little favours 
(as you call them) shows your kind disposition. Little 
favours indeed they were, which I must acknowledge and 
so would the horses if they could speak to tell how they 
have been used, I have been told that the use of the 
horse has not before found its way into Moydart—I am 
of opinion now there is some truth in it, and that the 
use of that noble animal is not yet generally known.” 


We have had occasion to refer to the Duddon Com- 
pany’s furnace at Goatfield. The date of the erection of 
these works has been the subject of much speculation. 
It has been said by some that the works were established 
in 1750, and by others in 1754, but the only evidence 
we have met with in support of these statements is found 
in the correspondence relating to the foundation of the 
Carron Works at Falkirk, 1759-1760, in which ironworks 
at Inveraray are mentioned. William Cadell, junior, “had 
been speaking with a smith who wrought at the iron- 
works at Inverary.” We must remember, however, that 
Inveraray is not very far from Bonaw, and being of 
considerable importance, might easily be taken to compre- 
hend the latter, a place of comparative insignificance. 


On the other hand, the lintel in front of the furnace 
is inscribed, “1775 G F,” and to that year must be 
assigned the ere¢ction of the works. The Duddon Furn- 
ace Company—Jonathan Kendall & Company—were the 
founders, but, as in the case of their undertakings of a 
similar kind in Furness, little is known about this Scotch 
venture. Along with Duddon, the works at Goatfield 
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passed into the possession of the Lathams, who for many 
years had been partners in the concern, and in whose hands 
the management had long been vested. Although no evi- 
dence is found among the records of this family to 
enable us to fix the date with certainity, there is sufficient 
to show that the year 1775 was the time when the 
furnace at Goatfield was built. It is also to be observed 
that no shipment of ore from Furness to Inveraray was 
made before 1777. 


The furnace is situated on Lock Fyne about three 
miles to the south of Inveraray, and in the early days 
was invariably described as Argyll Furnace. It was also 
known as Craleckan, and Goatfield, both local names for 
the site on which it stands; and the name of the village 
was subsequently changed from Inverleckan to Furnace. 
Work at Goatfield ceased in 1813, when the place was 
dismantled, and in the course of a few years the Com- 
pany’s concerns in Furness were absorbed by the Newland 
and Lorn Furnace Company. 


It is pleasing to find our Furness folk living in these 
Highland solitudes were not inattentive observers of that 
great event, for which the opening years of the nineteenth 
century were memorable, and which had so powerful and 
lasting an influence on the future of the British nation. 
The workmen at Lorn Furnace had the privilege and 
honour of erecting the first monument to the memory of 
Nelson. The stone had already been set up when his 
remains were laid in their final resting place on the goth 
of January, 1806. This monolith of granite, from eleven 
to twelve feet high, and with an average width of about 
three feet, stands in a commanding position on the top 
of Cnoc Aingeal, a mound near to the railway station 
at Taynuilt. The front of the stone is smooth as if worn 
by the action of water, and a tablet of slate in the face 
of it bears the following inscription :— 

TO THE MEMORY OF LORD NELSON 
THIS STONE WAS ERECTED BY THE 
LORN FURNACE WORKMEN 
1805 
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The manager, John Harriman, suggested that the work- 
people should erect a monument to Nelson, and this 
stone was selected. It was lying some considerable dis- 
tance from its present position at a place called Barra- 
“nan-cabar above Airds Bay. The place being mossy 
ground and inaccessible to horses, ropes and chains were 
attached to the stone, which was dragged by the men to the 
top of the hill. “It was generally understood,” writes 
“Fionn,’* “that the stone had at one time formed part 
of a druidical circle, although none of its companions had 
ever been discovered in the vicinity. It is evident how- 
ever that the stone must have come a _ considerable 
distance, as there is no granite quarry in the neighbour- 
hood from which it could have been obtained. Tradition 
says that it was brought by a ‘Cailleach,’ or mountain 
hag, from the upper reaches of Lock Etive. She carried 
it on her back in a “withe” (Gaelic “gad,”) and when 
stepping across Loch Etive at a place now called Island 
Ferry, her foot slipped and she stumbled, causing a jerk 
which snapped one of the plies of the withe in which 
she carried the stone. Proceeding along the shore with 
her burden, the remaining ply gave way above Aird’s Bay, 
and there the stone remained till removed to the present 
lofty position to serve its exalted purpose.” 


The term of the Company’s lease having expired in 
1863, it was renewed for twenty-one years by the late 
Alexander Kelly of Bonaw, who, while retaining the lands 
in his possession, sublet the furnace to the Company and 
undertook to supply them with the necessary charcoal. 
The old furnace entered upon another period of a¢tivity 
and usefulness, but in 1874 its long and prosperous career 
of one hundred and twenty years came to an honourable 
close. Neither a forge nor other addition was ever made 
to the works, and, with the single exception of the cast- 
ing of shot, the business was entirely confined to pig iron. 
The dilapidated furnace and buildings form one of the 
interesting features of the district, and during the season 
are viewed by large numbers of visitors. 

*Mr. Henry Whyte. 
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The site of these works was not one to allow the 
proprietors to keep pace with the steady progress of the 
iron trade of Scotland, which has now attained a position 
of such prominence and importance. Neither had _ the 
descendants of those early adventurers the good fortune 
to benefit by that great industry, of which their prede- 
cessors were the actual founders. 


It has been a pleasant task to record the work of 
the Furness Ironmasters of the eighteenth century both at 
home and in North Britain. Their work in the Highlands 
has already become the object of antiquarian research, and 
in Furness, though not yet ended, it has passed into the 
hands of strangers, and serves to illustrate more plainly 
the striking contrast offered by the present to the past. 
However great the temptation may be to institute such a 
comparison, and to say a word or two about the future, 
it must be resisted. We have written of the birth and 
growth of the industry: others may tell of its maturity, 
and possibly of its decay, for that is the fate that awaits 
all, and, to quote once more the words of King Stephen’s 
Charter, “all things in rapid course tend to dissolution.” 


Leave-taking is always more or less painful. In bidding 
good-bye to these pioneers of industry and to their work, 
this feeling is, however, mingled with satisfaétion, for 
interesting as it may have been at times, the companion- 
ship has been close and often tedious; and having reached 
as it were the end of a long voyage, it is with no little 
relief that we hear the welcome cry :— 


“Now, strike your sails, ye jolly mariners, 
For we have come into a quiet road, 

Where we must land some of our passengers, 
And light this weary vessel of her load.” 
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MINING GRANTS FROM THE FURNESS 
COUCHER, 
(TRANSLATIONS) 

No. I. 

ORGRAVE.—FOL. 94, NO. 3. 


Quit claim made to us by the said Roger of the 
whole mine in Orgrave &c. 


Be it known to all men present and to come that I 
R. son of Orm de Orgrave with the consent of my wife 
and my heirs have given and quit claimed to my Lords 
the Abbot and Monks of St. Mary of Furness all right 
which I had or could have in all the mine of iron which 
is in the field of Orgrave and have for ever granted the 
same with free transit to carry away and dig the same 
and with the watercourse to wit and wash the same 
mine through my land for their greater accommodation 
And for this gift grant and quit claim the said Abbot 
and Monks of Furness have given to me 2os of silver in 
hand And that this gift and quit claim from me and my 
heirs may remain firm and unbroken I.have corroborated 
the present writing by putting to it my seal. 


Nee 22: 
ORGRAVE.—FOL. 94, NO. 4. 


Quit claim made to us by the same and abjuration 
of the same mine for a certain sum of money. 


Be it known to all men present and to come that I 
R. son of Orme de Orgrave have with the consent of my 
wife and my heirs quit claimed to my Lords the Abbot 
and Monks of Furness all claim and challenge which I 
had in the mine which is in the field of Orgrave And 
for this quit claim the aforesaid Monks of Furness have 
given me 2os of silver And that this quit claim by me 
and my heirs may remain firm and unbroken for ever I 
and my heirs have abjured the aforesaid mine. 
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INO.se1it 
ORGRAVE.—FOL. 99, NO. 27. 


Orm Kellet makes us a quit claim of land and mine 
in Orgrave. 


Know all men present and to come that I Orm de 
Kellet the son of Adam de Kellet have granted and 
demised and altogether quit claimed from me and my 
heirs to the Abbot and Monks of Furness all right and 
claim and challenge that I had or could have or hereafte-: 
could have in the land and mine of Orgrave so that I 
or my heirs shall never hereafter claim or shall be able 
justly to claim anything therein against the aforesaid 
Monks or their tenants nor shall commit any grievance or 
impediment against them at anytime hereupon And _ in 
witness hereof I have put my seal to the present writing. 


No. tv. 
ORGRAVE.—FOL. 9Qb, NO. 29. 


Thomas Flandrensis promises us a quit claim of the 
mine etc. 


To all to whom the present writing shall come T. 
Flandrensis Greeting in the LoRD Know ye that I in 
truth and good faith have promised the Lord Robert the 
Abbot and the Convent of Furness that I will diligently 
use all manner of means in my power that they may 
have a quit claim in the Court of the Lord the King 
of the mine of my land at Alinscales which mine by my 
Charter I gave and confirmed to the same Abbot and 
Monks In witness whereof I have put my seal to this 
writing. 


No. V. 
ORGRAVE.—FOL. 99, No. 30. 


We have granted to the said Thomas that we will 
not take iron ore within his Court. 


To all the faithful in Christ present and to come 
Brother R. Abbot of Furness Greeting Know all of you 
that we have granted and by our present charter confirmed 
to T. Flandrensis and his heirs that we will never cause 
to be dug nor take away iron ore within the court of 
his house nor in his portion of the culture which lies 
between his house and the house of W. de Boyvill the 
son of R. de Boyvill without the consent and will of 
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the same T. and his heirs But when we shall happen to 
take mineral elsewhere in his land of Alinscales we shall 
give the same T. and his heirs by view of lawful men a 
reasonable price for the arable land and corn as his 
Charter which we have thereof more fully testifies. 


No. VI. 
ORGRAVE.—FOL. 99>, NO. 3I. 


Gilbert Fitz Reinfrid confesses that he has mineral 
at Orgrave. 


To all about to see or hear these letters Gilbert 
Fitz-Reinfrid Greeting Know ye that the mineral of iron 
which I take at Orgrave I have by the grace and will 
of the Lords the Abbot and Convent of Furness nor have 
I nor do I claim any other right of taking mineral there 
save only of their mere grace and gift and will And in 
witness thereof I have made these my present letters to 
them for security Farewell—These being witnesses etc. 


No. VII. 
ORGRAVE.—FOL. I00, NO. 33. 


Hamo de Orgrave gives to us 12 acres of land in 
Orgrave. 


To all the faithful in Christ present and to come 
Hamo de Orgrave Greeting in the LoRD Know ye that 
I for the salvation of my soul and the souls of all my 
ancestors and successors have granted given and by this 
my present Charter confirmed to Gop and the Abbey of 
Furness and the Monks serving Gop there 10 acres 
of land with the appurtenances in Rotherseth and 2 
acres of land with the appurtenances about the ditch of 
the iron mine of the same which I have devised to the 
same Abbey with my body in pure and perpetual alms 
to possess and to have as freely quietly and absolutely 
from all secular exa¢tion service and demand as a whole- 
some sacrifice offered to Gop on the Altar as a sweet 
odour—In witness whereof etc. 


No. viii. 
ORGRAVE.—FOL. I00, NO. 35. 


A Final Concord between us and Hamo Orgrave of 
the iron mine in Orgrave. 
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This is the final agreement made in the Court of the 
Lord the King at Lancaster on the Morrow of the Octave. 
of St. John before the Latin Gate (May 6) in the 1gth 
year of the reign of King Henry son of King John (1235) 
_ before Roger Bertram Robert de Ros. W. de York and 
Richard de Levinton the Justices Itinerant and other 
faithful subjects of the Lord the King then there present 
between R. Abbot of Furness Plaintiff and Hamo son of 
Roger de Orgrave Deforciant of a certain iron mine with 
the appurtenances in Orgrave Whereof a plea of Warranty 
of Charter was summoned between them in the same 
Court to wit that the aforesaid Hamo acknowledges the 
aforesaid mine with the appurtenances to be the right of 
the Abbot and his Church of Furness as the same which 
the same Abbot and Church aforesaid have of the gift of 
Roger de Orgrave the father of the aforesaid Hamo whose 
heir he is To have and to hold to the same Abbot and 
his successors and Church aforesaid of the aforesaid Hamo 
and his heirs in free pure and perpetual alms for ever 
quit from all secular service and exaction And the afore- 
said Hamo and his heirs (shall be remembered) in all 
benisons and orisons which shall hereafter be done in the 
Church of Furness. 


IN@,. IDK 
ALINSCHALES.—FOL. 104, NO. 4. 


The same Hugh (de Morisby) gives to us the mineral 
of Alinscales. 


To all who shall see or hear this writing Hugh de 
Moriscebi the heir of Simon de Bovill sends eternal 
Greeting in the LoRD Know all of you that I have 
given granted and by this my present Charter confirmed 
by the assent and consent of Adam de Morisceby my 
brother for me and my heirs and assigns to GOD and 
the Blessed Mary of Furness and the Abbot and Convent 
of the same Monastery all right of mining and all the 
mineral of all my land of Furness which is called Alin- 
schales in whatsoever place it might be found as well 
within my farms as without with free ingress transit 
and egress for acquiring mining and carrying the afore- 
said mineral wheresoever they will according as they shall 
deem most convenient best and useful and expedient 
without any impediment vexation or disturbance of me 
and my heirs or assigns To have and to hold to the 
aforesaid Abbot and Monks and their successors freely and 
quietly without any contradiétion of me or my heirs or 
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assigns for ever In testimony whereof I have put my 
seal to the present writing These being witnesses the 
Lords Henry de Lee at that time Sheriff of Lancaster 
Alan de Coupland J. de Kirkeby Knights etc. 


INO lee 
ALINSCHALES.—FOL. I04, NO. 5. 


The same Hugh appoints attorneys to receive iron 
mineral for maintaining one hearth. 


To all faithful Christians who shall see or hear the 
present writing Hugh son of Hugh de Morisseby Greeting 
in the LORD EVERLASTING Know all of you that I have 
appointed Robert de Layburne my attorney in my place 
to receive the iron mineral at one hearth as I am wont 
to take it to maintain one hearth as the Abbot and 
Convent granted me only in my life Rendering yearlv to 
the aforesaid Abbot and Convent at Easter half a mark 
of silver So that the aforesaid Robert or his heirs or 
assigns shall not be able to claim or challenge any right 
or claim in taking the aforesaid mineral save only while 
I live as is aforesaid In testimony whereof I have put 
my seal to the present writing These being witnesses the 
Lords J. de MHodleston Alan de Coupland Knights etc. 
Done and given in the Abbey of Furness on the Morrow 
of St. Calixtus Pope and Martyr (O@tober 15th) A.D. 1273. 


Now Si 
ALINSCHALES.—FOL. 1046, NO. 6. 


Renunciation of Robert Laiburne of the said iron 
mineral after the death of the said Hugh etc. 


To all faithful Christians to whom the present writ- 
ing shall come Robert de Layburn son of the Lord J. 
de Leiburne Greeting in the LORD EVERLASTING Know all 
men that I for myself and my heirs and assigns have 
resigned and renounced all might and claim of demanding 
or taking iron mineral within the fee of the Abbot and 
Convent of Furness save only of taking mineral for the 
maintenance of one hearth which I have by the will and 
grant of Hugh de Morisceby and by the consent of the 
Abbot and Convent as long as the aforesaid Hugh shall 
live paying yearly at Easter to the aforesaid Abbot and 
Convent half a mark of silver So nevertheless that neither 
I Robert de Leyburne nor my heirs or assigns after the 
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decease of the aforesaid Hugh de Morisceby might chal- 
lenge or claim any right or claim in taking the aforesaid 
mineral for ever In testimony whereof I have put my 
seal to the present writing These being witnesses J. de 
_ Hodleston Alan de Coupland Robert de Harrington Knights 
etc. Done and given in the Abbey of Furness the Morrow 
of St. Calixtus Pope and Martyr (O@tober 15th) A.D. 1270. 


No. XII. 
MERTON.—FOL. I13, NO. 3. 


The Grant of the King upon the gift and receipt of 
the mine of Merton and that we may be able to dig 
the same. 


Richard by the Grace of Gop King of England and 
France Lord of Ireland To all whom the present letters 
shall come Greeting Know ye that we of our special 
grace and for 100s which our beloved in Christ the Abbot 
of the Blessed Mary of Furness hath paid to us have 
granted and given licence for us and our heirs as much 
as in us lies to William de Merton of Furness Goldsmith 
that he can give and grant licence to the aforesaid Abbot 
and Convent of the same place that they and _ their 
successors may be able freely to dig for mine or get 
ore in 400 acres of land of the same William with the 
appurtenances in Dalton Orgrave and Merton in Furness 
which are holden of the same Abbot in chief and also 
in whatever place of the same land the aforesaid Abbot 
and Convent and their successors aforesaid shall please 
the places and lands with the houses at present built 
thereon or gardens made only excepted And to work there 
all manner of minerals of any kind whatsoever at their 
will as often as when and where they shall deem expedient 
and to throw out and raise all manner of mineral or ore 
there found ovt of the same mines and to wash the said 
mine there and freely to dispose and order thereof and 
also to carry away therefrom whenever they please from 
time to time in the future with free entry and egress 
and any other easements whatsoever necessary in this be- 
half in and upon all the land of the same William 
abovesaid as often as and when the same Abbot and 
Convent and their successors aforesaid shall deem expedient 
for ever so that it shall not be lawful for the aforesaid 
William or his heirs or assigns aforesaid hereafter to mine 
or get ore in the lands aforesaid or any place or parcel 
of the same or to work any mineral or to carry away 
mineral therefrom in anywise howsoever in future for ever 
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as is aforesaid By the tenor of these presents we have in 
like manner given special licence the statute passed con- 
cerning not putting lands and tenements to mortmain 
notwithstanding Willing not that the aforesaid William or 
his heirs or the aforesaid Abbot and Convent or their 
successors by reason of the statute aforesaid be in any 
manner howsoever annoyed molested or in anywise vexed 
by us or our heirs or ministers In testimony whereof we 
have caused these our letters to be made patent Witness 
Edmund Duke of York Keeper of England at Westminster 
the 28th day of October in the zoth year of our reign 
A.D. 1396. 


INOueeXTLIs 
MERTON.—FOL. I14, NO. 4. 


William Merton gives us licence freely to dig for 
mineral in his lands of Merton. 


Know all men present and to come that I William de 
Merton of Furness Goldsmith for me and my heirs and as- 
signs have given and by this my present Charter granted licence 
to John the Abbot the Monks of the Blessed Mary of Fur- 
ness and the Convent of the same place and their successors 
for ever that they and their successors may be able free] 
to dig for mine or get ore in 400 acres of my land with the 
appurtenances Dalton Orgrave and Merton in Furness which 
are holden of the same Abbot in chief and also in whatever 
place of the same land the aforesaid Abbot and Convent 
and their successors aforesaid shall please the places and 
lands with the houses and gardens at present built there- 
upon only excepted and to work there all manner of min- 
erals of any kind whatsoever at their will as often as when 
and where they shall deem expedient And to throw out and 
raise all manner of mineral or ore there found out of the 
said mines and to wash the said mine there and freely to 
dispose and order thereof And also to carry away there- 
from whenever they please from time to time in the future 
with free entry and egress and any other easements whatso- 
ever reasonable in this behalf in and upon all my land 
abovesaid as often as and when the same Abbot and 
Convent and their successors shall deem expedient for 
ever So that it shall not be lawful for me the aforesaid 
William or my heirs or assigns hereafter to mine or get 
ore in the aforesaid land or in any place or parcel 
thereof or to work any mineral or to carry away there- 
from mineral in anywise howsoever in the future but that 
the aforesaid Abbot and Convent and their successors may 
have all manner of mineral or ore aforesaid with all the 
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appurtenances easements and rights aforesaid whereof men- 
tion is made in the Charter of the Lord the King of 
licence granted to the aforesaid Abbot and Convent And 
I the aforesaid William and my heirs will warrant acquit 
_ and for ever defend all the land mineral and ore above- 

said to the aforesaid Abbot and Convent and _ their 
successors against all men In testimony whereof I have 
put my seal to my present Charter These being witnesses 
Sir Richard de Kirkeby Knt Sir Alan de Pennington Knt 
etc. Given at Dalton-in-Furness the 2oth day of the month 
of March in the 2oth year of the reign of King Richard 
the Second a.p. 1396-7. 


No. XIv. 
MERTON.—FOL. II4b NO. 5. 


Plea concerning the mine aforesaid and that the hands 
of the King be amoved therefrom and that it be 
restored to us as appears clearly in the writing 
following :— 


Pleas held before the Lord the King in his Chancery 
at Lancaster on Monday in the 2nd week of Lent in the 
Ist year of the reign of the same King (Hen. Iv. A.D. 1400). 


The Lord John late Duke of Acquitaine and Lancaster 
the late father of the Lord the now King willing for 
certain causes to be certified concerning the cause of the 
taking certain iron mineral called iron ore of the Abbot 
of Furness in Dalton in Furness into his hands by Roger 
de Brocholes late his Escheator in the County aforesaid 
by his writ commanded the same late Escheator that he 
should certify him the late Duke in his Chancery concern- 
ing the cause aforesaid and the true yearly value of the 
mineral aforesaid under his seal distinétly and openly And 
the same Escheator by virtue of the writ aforesaid certified 
in Chancery aforesaid that it was found by a certain 
Inquisition taken before him ex offiico suo that the Abbot 
and Convent of Furness purchased to them and_ their 
successors certain iron mineral called iron ore in Dalton 
in Furness which same mineral was holden of the afore- 
said late Duke in chief by William de Merton about the 
Feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist in the 2oth 
year of the reign of Richard late King of England the 
2nd after the Conquest without the King’s licence And it 
is worth by the year £10 whereupon the aforesaid Abbot 
(Then follows the plea of the Abbot setting out the 
Inquisition ad quod dampnum, the Letters Patent of 28th 
Oétober 20th Richard u, and William de Merton’s Charter 
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of zoth March z2oth Richard 1.) The plea aforesaid 
among others was adjourned before the aforesaid Justices 
here to this day to wit Monday the Feast of the 
Decollation of St. John the Baptist (August 2gth) the 
next following (znd Henry tv. 1401) by common _ order 
by the writ of the Lord the King etc. at which Monday 
before the aforesaid Justices of the Lord the King comes 
here the aforesaid Abbot by his Attorney and the Jury 
being called in like manner come And upon _ public 
proclamation being made as is the custom that if any- 
one knew or would prosecute challenge or inform for 
the Lord the King the aforesaid Jury concerning the 
premises he should then come there to more fully inform 
the same Jury for the Lord the King thereof And _ here- 
upon comes the aforesaid John Conyers and asserts that 
he informs for the Lord the King in the premises 
whereupon it is proceeded to the taking of the Inquisition 
aforesaid by the Jury formerly empanelled and now 
appearing Which same Jury being ele¢ted tried and sworn 
to speak the truth concerning the premises in the presence 
of the aforesaid John Conyers say upon their oath that 
the aforesaid William de Merton of Furness Goldsmith 
held the aforesaid 400 acres of land and the mineral 
aforesaid with the aforesaid on the day of the purchase 
aforesaid of the aforesaid Abbot in the form in which 
the aforesaid Abbot hath in pleading alleged without this 
that the same William held the aforesaid 400 acres of 
land or mineral aforesaid with the appurtenances of the 
aforesaid late Duke im capite by the aforesaid Inquisition 
taken before the aforesaid Roger the Escheator as _ is 
supposed for the same late Duke or for the Lord the 
King Therefore it is granted that the hands of the Lord 
the King be amoved from the mineral aforesaid together 
with the issues received in the meantime And that the 
aforesaid Abbot be restored to the same mineral with 
the appurtenances together with the issues received in the 


meantime etc. Saving always the right of the Lord 
the King etc. 


NoTE—See pages 14-21 for the other mining grants registered in the Coucher. 
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APPENDLX: “B; 


LAND AND WATER CARRIAGE, 


1700-1800. 
Ore—Whitriggs to Conishead Bank 2s. od. per ton 
» » Barrow 25. Od. Ms 
“5 » Newland Furnace 2s. 3d. is 


* » Barrow End, Greenodd 4s. od. 5 
"9 » Penny Bridge Furnace 4s. 6d. rs 
Stainton & Adgarley to Beanwell 2s. od. is 


Adgarley to Conishead Bank a6. Od. * 

a », Barrow End, Greenodd 4s. od. A: 
Elliscales to Barrow 3S. 0d, “s 
Wetflat to Louzey Point 2s. od. ms 
Crane House to Backbarrow Furnace Is. od. a 
Knowhill, Silverdale, to Leighton 

Furnace 3s. od. 
Conishead Bank to Crane House, Back- 

barrow Is. gd. 


Beanwell to Crane House, Backbarrow 2s. od. " 
Louzey Point to Crane House, Back- 

barrow 3s. 0d, a 
Plumpton to Crane House, Backbarrow Is. 3d. _ 
Barrow End, Greenodd, to Crane 

‘House, Backbarrow Is. od. o 
Conishead Bank to Knowhill, Silverdale 2s. 6d. y 
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APPENDIX °C: 


DECREE 
AS. TO--THE- CUSTOMS <0OF 
FURNESS -FELLS 
DECREES AND ORDERS (DUCHY OF LANCASTER). 
T TO (7 (ELIZABETH  VOr 73. bot so. 
Termi’o Hillar’ Anno’ R R2¢ Elizabeth Septimo. 


Lanc’. Whereas yt appeareth to the Chaun- 
A Decree for cellor and Councell of the Quene’s Maties 
y® Ten’nts of Duchy of Lanc’. as well by the informac’on 
Furnies. of the Quene’s Mate customarie tennte of her 


Highness Lordshipps of Haweshede & Colton & of 
all others her highness Lordshippes landes tenemte and 
hereditamte wthin ye pishe of Hawkeshede in Furnies 
Felles in the said countie late amongest other things 
united to the said duchie and nowe beinge p’cell of the 
said duchie as also by the credible report and declarac’on 
of divrs and sundrye of the Quene’s mate officers of the 
said duchie that the Quene’s Maties woodes wthin the said 
Lordshipp be sore decayed and dailie more and more are 
like to fall into greater decaye not only by reason of 
certaine iron smithies ther lately erected and demised 
and let to ferme by indenture for terme of certeine yet 
enduringe yeldinge and paienge therefore yearly the rent 
of xxi but also for that the customarie tenn’tes of the 
said lordshipps as well for their proper fuell and _ for 
mainten’nce of their hedges and other necessaries as for 
the reliefe and necessarie sustacon’ of their beasts shepp’ 
and other cattall have alwaies heretofore tyme out of the 
reme’brance of man yearly used and yet yearly doe use 
to fall and cutt the underwoodes and to shred lopp’ topp’ 
cropp’ and bruse all other woodes and trees as well upon 
their customarie tenn’tes as upon all other places wthin 
ye said lordshipps and other the p'misses beinge growinge or 
increasinge excepte upon the lands aud ten’ts hereafter in 
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theis p’ntes excepted and to take the comoditie and 
proffitt of the said woodes *& before the dissoluc’on of 
the said late monasterye did yelde and paie certeine severall 
yearly rents for the said woodes and underwoodes over 
_and besides the rents reserved for their severall tenemts wch 
said rents for the saide woodes and tenemts paied by ev’y 
of the same severall ten’nts sithens the dissoluc’on of the 
said late monasterie have benne joyned together and 
aunswered in one grosse and entire some. By force of 
wch decaie of the said woodes by the occasions and waies 
aforesaide the Quene’s Mati¢ her heiers and successors are 
like after the expirac’on of the said lease not only to 
lose the yearly rent of xxli nowe aunswered for the said 
iron smithes but also to lose a great pte of her other 
annuall rents paieable by the saide customarie ten’nts for 
the said woodes. And wher also the ten’nts and occupiers 
of the said Lordships of Hawkeshede and Colton and of 
all other the lordshipps lands tenemts and heriditamts wth 
in the p’ishe of Hawkeshead in Furneis Felles aforesaid do 
clayme to have hould and occupye all and singler the 
ptmisses except theis pcells followinge that is to saie the 
hardwike called Waterside pke wth the appurtyn’nces nowe 
or late in the tenure or occupac’on of th®xcutors of 
Willm™ Sandes the hardewike called Lawson pke wth 
thappurtynnces nowe or late in the occupac’on of the said 
said executors of the testamt of the said Will™ Sandes 
The hardwike called Plumore wth thappurtynnce nowe or 
late in the occupac’on of Henrie Ambrse the scite or man- 
sion house of the Manor of Hawkeshede wth thappurtyn’nce 
nowe or late in the tenure of Giles Kendall certeine 
houses at Hawkesheke aforesaid and two closes called 
Penrosfeld and Seadowfeld and also one watermilne wth 
all maner of appurtyn’nces nowe or late in the tenure of 
the said Giles Kendall the fisshing called the mare of Hawkes- 
hede Estwater in the occupac’on of the said executors of 
the said Wm. Sandes the fisshinge called Blalam Terne 
in Wraie in the said pishe of Hawkeshede nowe or late 
in the tenure of John Sawrey the chappell of Hawkeshede 
nowe or late in the occupac’on of John Bouthe three 
Smithes called the Smithies ther occupied for workinge 
of iron now or late in the tenot or occupac’on of John 
Sawrey and Will™ Sandes one mansion house or tenem’t 
in Colton wth thappurt’ nowe or late in the tenor or 
occupac’on of the said executors of the said Wm. Sandes 
the fisshing called Haverthwaite Fisshinge nowe or late 
in ye tenot or occupac’on of the said John Sawrey or of 
his assignes one other fishinge in the water of Dulas in 
Finswithe nowe or late in the tenor or occupac’on of the 
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said John Sawrey or of his assignes. Two little houses 
called Easinge Harthes wth the brusinge woode and the 
Ealinge Asshes ther to be made nowe or late in the or 
occupac’on of Miles Sawrey and Wm. Sawrey or of their 
assignes by a custom called tenante righte and _ likewise 
doe clayme that they the said ten’nts of the said Lord- 
shipp of Hawkeshede and Colton and of all other the 
lordshipps landes tenemts and hereditamts aforesaid (excepte 
before excepted) and their auncestors beinge customarie 
ten’nts of the said lordshipp landes and tenement’ have 
alwaies used to take and have the comodite and p’fitt of 
the said in maner and form above declared and do alledge 
that they doe paie and yelde certeine yearly rents cus- 
tomes and services as well for the said customary landes 
and tenemts as for the woodes growinge and beinge upon 
the said customarie ten’ts and other places wthin the said 
lordshipp excepte before excepted and for the comoditie 
thereof. And thereupon have made their humble sute and 
petic’on unto the said Chancellor and Councell of the said 
duchie that their said customes of and in the prmiss’s 
(excepte before excepted) maie be allowed ratified and 
co’firmed by the order and decree of the said Chancellor 
and Councell under the greate seale of the Countie Pala- 
tine of Lancastr. Whereupon the saide C. and C. have 
fullie harde all their allegac’ons and reasons for the 
mainten’nce of the said customes as well as of and in 
the said customarie landes and ten’ts as of and in the 
said woodes growinge beinge and increasinge therupon and 
the certentie of the rents services and customes by them 
to be yelded and donne for the same and have fully 
debated the same wth the said customarie ten’nts. And 
also by what waies and means the said woodes might be 
kept from such utter decaie and distrucc’on as the same 
are like shortly to come unto and howe the same woodes 
might be preserved for the relief and necessitie of the 
said customarie ten’nts so that the hoale yearly rentes of 
the said customarie tennt®s maie still be yelded and con- 
teynued forev' as the Queene’s Matie at this p’nte daie is 
yearly aunswered for the same and yet the said yearly 
rent of xxli nowe aunswered and paied for the said iron 
smythies maie be from hensfurthe yearly contynued and 
paied to the Queene’s Mati¢ her heiers and successors as 
well during the terme of the said demise and _ lease 
as also after thexpirac’on of the said terme forev’ wthout 
any demynuc’on defalcac’on decaie or abetement of the 
said customarie rents or of the saide yearly rent of xxli or 
anie of them. All the matters well and delibately weyed 
and considered. It is now in this present terme of St. 
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Hillar’ in the seventh yeare of the raigne of our Sover- 
aigne Ladie Elizabeth by the Grace of God of Englande 
by the Grace of God of Englande France and Irelande 
Queene Defendor of the Faith &c. ordered and fynally 
.decreed by the right honorable Sr. Ambrose Cave Knight 
Chauncellor of the Duchie of Lancastr and by the coun- 
cell of the said duchie by the full consent and assent as 
well of all the customarye ten’n’ts of the said Lordshipps 
of Hawkeshede and Colton and othe the lordshipps landes 
tenem's and hereditamts aforesaid in the said pishe of Hawkes- 
hede in Furnies Felles aforesaid as of Xpo’fer Sandes gent 
and Will’m Sawrey nowe fermors of the saide iron smithies 
for all the residue of the saide terme of years yet to 
come in the saide iron smithies. That from the feast of 
St. Mich’ell tharchangell last past the said indenture dymise 
and lease of the said iron smithies and the yearly rent 
thereupon reserved and ev’y thinge therin contenid shall 
cease determyne and be utterly voide and fustrate. And 
that a sfrendr and delyvery of the said indenture demise 
and lease made in the Court to the Quene’s mate use by 
the said Xpo’fer Sandes in the name and behaulf of him- 
self and of the said Will’m Sawrey in this said present 
terme of St. Hillar’ shalbe a good and effectual surrender 
and determynac’on of the said indenture dymise and lease 
of the said iron smithies to all intente and purposes And 
that from and after the saide Feast of St. Michell th’arch- 
angell last past yearly forevt the said customarie tenn’ts of 
the said Lordshipps of Hawkeshede and Colton and of 
other the lordshipps landes tenemts and hereditmts in the 
pishe of Hawkeshede in Furness Felles aforesaid shall out 
of their said customarie tenemts yeld and paie yearly forevt 
at such usuall daies of paymt as they doe use to paie 
their rent for their said customarie landes and tenemts unto 
oure said sv’aign Ladie the Quene her heiers and successors 
not only all and ev’y their usual and accustomed rents 
and services paieable as well for their customarie lande 
and tenemts as for the said woodes. But also the said 
yearly rent of xxli. for and in recompence of the said 
xxli. yearly heretofore answered and paied for the said iron 
smithies wh said yearly rent of xxl shalbe indifferently 
divided rated assessed cast and laied upon and amongst 
the several customarie ten’nts wthin the said Lordshipps of 
Hawkeshede and Colton and of other the lordshipps landes 
tenemts and heredit™ts aforesaid in the said pishe of 
Hawkeshede in Furness Felles aforesaid forev’ accordinge 
to such rate assessement and order as shalbe made by 
xxilijtO of the said customarie ten’nts to be elected and 
chosen by the greater pte of all the said customarie ten’nts 
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of the said Lordshippes of Hawkeshede Coulton and other 
the premis’ss lordshipps landes and ten’ts aforesaid in the 
said pishe of Hawkshedd in Furnies Felles aforesaid. And 
it is further ordered and decreed by the said Chauncellor 
and Councell by the full assents consents and agreamts of 
the saide customarie ten’nts that they the said custom’ye 
ten’nts their heirs and assignes beinge ten’nts of the p’miss’s 
(excepte before excepted) shall from hensfurthe forev’ at their 
p’per costs and chardges p’pare furnyshe and have in a redines 
when they shalbe therunto required and comaunded by the 
Quene’s Matie her heires or successors or by anie of her 
or their officers sufficiently aucthorized for the same fortie 
hablemen horssed harnised and weaponed accordinge to the 
Statute of Armour and horses mete to serve in the warres 
against the enemyes of the Queen’s Mtie or her heirs or 
succes’s for the defence of the haven and castle called the 
Peele of Fowdray or otherwise upon that coste wtout allow- 
aunce of wages coote or condite monie and els wher as 
nede shall requier and shalbe thereunto comaunded and 
appointed out of the realme having allowaunce of coote 
conduct monie and ways as inlande men have. And further- 
more for the considerac’ons aforesaid and to thintente that 
the said customarie ten’nts their heiers and assignes shall 
and maie the better observe p’forme and kepe in all pointes 
th’orders and agreamente aforesaid and for div’rs other 
causes & considerac’ons the C. and C, thereunto speciallie 
movinge at the hu’ble petic’on and supplicac’on of the said 
customarie ten’nts of the said lordshippes of Hawkeshede 
and Colton and other the lordshippes landes tenemts and 
hereditamts aforesaid in the said p’ishe of Hawkeshedd 
in Furneis Fells aforesaid nowe beinge, or wc) hereafter 
shalbe their heiers and assignes (excepte before excepted) 
shall from hensfurthe have houlde occupie and enjoye all 
the said customarie lands and tenemts wch were comonly 
accepted reputed taken knowen or used as_ customarie 
landes or tenmts at the tyme of the dissoluc’on of the said 
late dissolved monasterye of Furneis or at anie tyme sithens 
accordinge to the lawe and custome used for ten’nt right 
w'hin this realme and as before this tyme yt hath benne 
accustomed and as it is hereafter recited That is to saie 
that ev’y p’sonne and p’sonnes web shalbe admytted a cus- 
tomarie ten’nte of anie of the customarie landes or tenemts 
wthin the said Lordshpps of Hawkshede and Colton and 
other the lordshipps landes tenemts and hereditamts afore- 
said in the said p’ishe of Hawkshedd in Furneis Felles 
aforesaid shall upon his and their admyssion after the 
decesse of ev’y his auncestor and after ev’y alienac’on paie 
to the Quene’s Matie her heiers and successors for his or 
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their admyssion to be ten’nte of anie of the said customarie 
landes or tenemts after the rate of two years of the said 
customarie ten’te whereunto he or they shalbe so admitted 
for a fyne over and besides the ordenarie and yearly rent 
of the same for anie of the saide landes and tenemts 
whereunto he or they shalbe so admytted and not above 
and that ev’y suche admyssion of ev’y such customarie 
ten’nte shalbe made by the Stewarde of the Court in 
open Court of the said lordshippes from tyme to tyme 
hereafter to be houlden ther and not otherwise and that 
ev’y customarye ten’nte of anie of the said landes and 
tenements of the said Lordshipps of Hawkshede and Colton 
and other the lordshipps landes ten’ts and hereditaments 
aforesaide in the said p’ish of Hawkshede in Furness Felles 
aforesaide his heiers and assignes shall and may at such 
tymes as have benne accustomed lawfully cutt and fall as 
well the saide underwoodes as shredd topp lopp cropp and 
brose the saide other woodes and trees growinge beinge or 
increasinge, and w°} hereaftt shall growe or increase in or 
upon his or their customarye houldinges or tenemts and 
other the landes and tenem‘s wthin the said lordshipps 
(excepte before excepted) so often as they shall nede and 
think mete and the same to ymploye and use towarde the 
relief of their said beasts sheppe and cattall and towarde 
their hedgbote fierbote as is aforesaide. And also that they 
the said customarie ten’ntes of the Lordshipps of Hawks- 
hede and Colton and other the lordshipps landes tenemts 
and hereditam‘s aforesaid in the said p’ishe of Hawkshede 
in Furnies Felles aforesaide shall upon their reasonable 
request to be made to ye bailiff of the townshipp wher 
the same custom’ry tenemts or holdinges doe lye for the 
tyme beinge have from tyme to tyme forev’ hereafter so 
often as nede shall requier sufficient timb’r to them ap- 
pointed and delyvered to the said bailiff for the tyme beinge 
for the necessarie reparac’on and buyldinge of their houses 
and necessarie buildings in and upon the said customarie 
houldings and tenements alreadie and before this tyme 
buylded and erected and for none other newe_ buyldinges 
to be hereaftr newely made or erected. And it is also 
ordered and decreed by the said Chauncellor and Councell 
of the said duchie as well in considerac’on that the said 
customarye ten’ntes their heiers and assignes after such 
decaie of the said iron symthies shall have great necessitie 
of iron for their necessarie uses and shall hardely come 
by the same by reason that seldom anie iron is brought 
from the p’ties beyonde the seas into anie coaste nere adjoy- 
ninge to the saide lordshipp’ landes and tenementes wthin the 
said p’ishe of Hawkshede and when anie iron shall happen 
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to be brought into anie costes ther nere adjoyninge yet 
the same canne scante by anie possible meanes be carried 
into anie of the said lordshipps landes and tenemts lyenge 
wthin the said p’ishe of Hauxheade bycause that the waies 
thorough web the same shuld be carried be so straight and 
daungerous and doe lye over suche high mounteyns and 
stonye rockes that no carriage of anie weight can ther 
passe as also for and in considerac’on of the said yearly 
rent of xxli. for ever hereaftr to be borne and paid by the 
saide customarye ten’ntes and their assigns to oure said 
Soveraigne Ladie the Queene her heiers and successors and 
for other the considerac’ons aforesaid that all and ev’y the said 
customarye ten’ntes their heiers and assignes beinge ten’ntes 
or wh hereafter shalbe ten’ntes of anie of the said lord- 
shipps landes tenements and hereditamts (excepte before 
excepted) wch shall happen at anie tyme hereafter to have 
upon his or her customarye ten’tes or holdings and other 
the p’miss’ excepte before excepted over and besides his 
or their necessarie housebote hedgbote firebote cartbote and 
ploughbote and other his or their necessarie uses anie 
shredenge brosings lopps croppes or underwoodes or other 
woodes whatsoeve’ beinge no timber or timber trees shall 
or maie at his or their will and pleasure at all and ev’y 
tyme and tymes forev’ hereafter of the same remaynente 
of the said shreddinges loppes croppes underwoodes and 
other woodes whatsoev’ beinge no timber or timber trees 
make coles and wth the same coles shall or maie burne 
and make iron for the necessarie use benefite and comoditie 
of the said customarie ten’nts and of ev’y and anie of 
them at or in anie iron smythey or other convenient place 
and at or uppon anie water poole streame or beck wthin 
the said lordshipps lands tenemts or hereditamts in the said 
p’ishe of Haukeshede And for the better observac’on and 
contynuance hereafter of all and singular the prmiss’s in 
order as before is expressed. It is further ordered decreed 
and declared that all leases demises and graunts and ev’y 
of them for terme of years life or lives or otherwise made 
or hereafter to be made of anie of the said customarye 
landes woodes or underwoodes or any p’te or p’cell therof 
or of the said iron smithies or of anie other iron smithies 
wthin the said Lordshipps of Hawkshede and Colton and 
other the lordshipps landes tenemts or hereditamts afore- 
saide in the said p’ishe of Hawkshede in Furneis Fells 
aforesaide or wthin anie of them or of anie ryver pole 
ponde water streame or beck for the use or occupienge of 
anie iron smithie nowe made or hereafter to be made in 
anie p’te of the p'miss’s or of anie pece or p’cell of grounde 
wherupon anie iron smythie nowe is or hereafter shalbe 
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made wthin anie parte of the ptmiss’s by the Quene’s 
Matie her heiers success’s or assignes or by anie her or 
their officers of the said duchie for the tyme beinge shalbe 
frustrate voide and of none effect to all entents and pur- 
pose & that the said customarie ten’nts their heiers and 
assignes shall have and enjoie the said customarie landes 
underwoodes toppes croppes shreddinges and brusinges of 
the said other woodes and trees and the lib’tie of cuttinge 
falinge and the toppinge loppinge croppinge shreddinges and 
brosinges therof to their owne p’fitt and behoulf in manor 
and forme above declared any suche demyse lease or graunte 
for terme of yeares lyfe or lyves or otherwise wc here- 
after maie happen to be hadd or made _ notwthstanding 
And yt y* further ordered and decreed by the said C 
and C that the said customarie ten’nts or anie of them 
their heiers or assignes or the heiers or assignes of anie of 
them shall not bargaine give sell or ymploye anie of the 
said underwoodes croppes toppes or loppes or any p’te or 
p’cell of the same to anie other uses or purposes then 
before in theis pn’ts be declared. Provided alwaies that if 
yt shall happen at anie tyme hereaftr anie iron smithies 
nowe erected and made or hereafter to be erected and 
made wthin the said lordshippes p’ishe or other the 
premisses or anie p’te or p’cell of the same or anie 
place soile or grounde wherupon anie iron smithie 
nowe is or hereafter shalbe erected or made to be at 
anie tyme hereafter demised graunted or leased to anie 
p’sonne or p’sonnes co’trarie to the tenor of this p’nte 
decree above mencioned and that the same demises leases 
or graunts shall not be revoked adnulled or cancelled 
wthin twelve monethes next after compl’ in writinge therof 
to be made by the fen’nts or anie of them for the tyme 
beinge of the ptmiss’s or of anie p’cell of the same to 
the Quenes Matie her heiers success’s or assignes or to the 
C. or C. of y® said duchie for the tyme beinge that then 
ymediately after the said twelve monethes ended the said 
yearly rent of twentie poundes answred for the said smithies 
nowe beinge in and upon the ptmiss’s and decreed and 
assented by theis pn’tes to contynue peaceable by the 
customarie ten’ntes of the said manor and other the 
prmiss’s forev’ to the Quene’s Matie her heiers and 
success’s shall cease and determine for ev’ and be no 
longer paied by the said customarie ten’ntes or anie 
of them nor they or anie of them at anie tyme after 
chardged or chardgable to or wth the payment of the said 
yearely rent of xxl or anie p’cell of the same by force 
or vertue of this p’nte decree order assent and agreament 
and that yet notwthstandinge the said extinguishment and 
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determynac’on of the said yearly rent of xxli the said 
leases demises and grauntes as well heretofore made as 
hereafter to be made shalbe utterly voided and of none 
effect and that then also this p’nte decree shall stande in 
full force and effect forev’ in and by all thinges therein 
conteined excepte only the contyn’nce and yearly payemt 
of the said yearly rente of xxli anie thinge before in 
theis p’ntes conteined to the contrarie in aniewise not- 
wthstandinge. 

Ambrose Cave. 

Exe) ©; Carrell: 

Ext P. Ricum Onslowe. 
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WORK IN THE WOODS—1715. 


Felling and cutting 8d. per cord 
Cording 5d. ” ” 
Ranking 206 4g) oss 
Felling Poles Ad. hise. SGOLS 
Felling oak and peeling bark 8d..gd& rods” 4). day. 
Dressing and cutting bark Is. 2d. ,, quarter 
Getting hoop-staves 4d. “33> 100 
Riving laths ~ = 
Sawing ship-planks I3s.od. ,, rood 
Squaring timber 25070, 4 ton 
Chipping cooper-staves Gd.) 100 
Making shovels 4d. each 
Riving and chipping spade-shafts 2d. -* 
Cutting coal-wood Ts. 0d; | 0 cord 
Peeling bark zs. 2d. ,, quarter 
Cutting and coaling 7s.1od. ,, dozen 
Coaling Bon Od. cs _ 
Riving and splitting spars ed. cadi), : 
Ash wood Tis. 6d. to F3s. 0d. ,, ton 
Oak, ash & liner poles FAG AES 30. Gye OZER 
Set ashes ESAOd.s se SSieG Gan es tree 


Ash or elm ACen «tee Oot 
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Oak GidietO. Ted; esas 1OOL 
Yew Tsou. 7; y 
Seal poles Is. 2d. each 
Cart-stangs 60s. 45 eepait 
~ Oak rib-wood (ships) Ody; sa TLOOE 
Oak laths 25. 0G... 5; 100 
Heart-laths SSa0d- a. ie 
Sap-laths TSeLOdh! 33 nf 
Single Spikins ads. ; 
Double __,, a 
Hoop-staves 2S. 00s. a 
Axletrees 4s.od. ,, dozen 
Lin for pattern-moulds — 
Spade-shafts AGOUiaaay; 
Lath nails (i emer 100 
Lin Studs ——— 
Wheel-timber 4s.od. ,, gang 
Bark Os; Od-%,) quarter 
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THE PENNY BRIDGE: WOOD" ARTICLES: 


AN AGREEMENT FOR SUPPLIES OF CHARCOAL—1748. 


(IN TRIPLICATE.) 


Articles of Agreement Indented had made Concluded 
and Agreed upon Between William Penny of Penny- 
bridge in the County of Lancaster Esquire and the 
rest of his partners on the one part and the several 
persons whose names are hereunto Subscribed and 
Seals set on the other part— 


Imprimis the several persons whose names are _here- 
unto Subscribed and Seals set and every other person and 
persons who shall Subscribe these presents for themselves 
their Heirs and Assigns for the Consideration hereinafter 
mentioned do and each of them doth severally Covenant 
promise and agree to and with the said William Penny 
and the rest of the said partners his and their Heirs 
and Assigns that all and every person or persons that 
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shall Subscribe these presents there Heirs and Assigns 
shall or will deliver or cause to be delivered unto the 
said William Penny and the rest of the partners their 
Heirs or Assigns all the wood which the said Subscribers 
to these presents shall Coal or Sell to be Coaled being 
merchantable Coals within the Term of thirty years next 
ensuing the date hereof at Cunsay (Provided the present 
farmers at Cunsay Works hold not over the Lease for 
seven years longer than the expiration of next seven years 
when ever the same shall happen agreeable to a provision 
in the Lease now in being for that purpose but in case 
the said farmers happen to hold over the same then the 
Subscribers intending to deliver their Coals at Cunsay to 
be at liberty to dispose of their Coals at their pleasure 
till the said Cunsay Works come into the hands of the 
said William Penny and his partners and no longer) or 
Pennybridge if a work shall be there Erected or to any 
other furnace the said William Penny and his partners 
shall take or build in Furness Fells or Low Furness in 
the County aforesaid as the said William Penny and 
his partners or his and their Agents shall direct. 


In Considerat’?on of which Coals so to be delivered 
from time to time during the said Term of thirty years 
next the said William Penny does and doth hereby 
promise for himself and partners his and their Heirs 
Ex’tors Ad’tors and Assigns and every of them to pay or 
cause to be paid to the said Subscribers and parties 
to these presents their Heirs Ex’tors Ad’tors and Assigns 
the full rate or sum of Thirty-four shillings for every load 
or Dozen Sacks and in proport’on for a lesser Quantity 
at such intended Work Ere¢ted upon thé River Crake, and 
if the said Work shall be built or taken on any other 
River or place that should exceed one mile distance of 
the aforement’oned limitts then to advance for one Dozen 
twelve pence a mile and so in propor’son for every mile 
so exceeding and if nearer an abatement to be made in 
the same propor’son. And also one pound ten shillings a 
Dozen for all Land Coals that shall be delivered at Cun- 
say Works and one pound nine shillings for every Load or 
Dozen of Coals that shall be delivered at Windermere 
or Conistone water-side. And provided the Current price 
of Pigg Iron continue the same that it now bona fide 
sells for at Bristol Market it is hereby agreed that if 
Pigg Iron should advance or fall at the said Market 
at any time during the said Term then one shilling a 
Dozen to be advanced or abated upon every five shillings 
a Tun of advance or fall of Iron. For preventing any 
dispute about the Measure of Coals it is now agreed by 
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the parties to these presents that the sacks wherein the 
said Coals are to be delivered shall be provided at the 
Cost and Charge of the said William Penny and his 
partners who shall provide sacks sufficient for the Sub- 
scribers hereto according to the quantity of their Coals 
~ within a reasonable time and to avoid disputes in measure 
if the Coals be in height four feet nine inches (in a sack 
that is only one yard within between seam and_ seam) 
when fairly set down at the Work by the Loader and 
Stocktaker if required it shall be deemed and taken for 
sufficient measure and its further agreed between the parties 
hereto that if any of the Ironmasters or their Agents on 
their parts shall make complaint to the Carryers or Wood- 
owners of the shortness of measure being delivered that the 
same shall be set up for three days and three days 
notice to the Carrier Collier or owner to be given for 
making up the Sacks to a reasonable Quantity without 
taking any Sacks of Coals off at their pleasure before the 
said days be expired. Provided the Owner or Carrier 
don’t within the days above ment’oned make up the said 
Measure then Composit’on shall be made for the same 
And it is hereby agreed and declared by all the said 
parties hereto that notwithstanding any Article or Coven- 
ant herein contained to the Contrary that the said 
William Penny and the rest of the partners of the said 
Works or intended Works at the end of any one year 
during the Term herein before ment’oned upon giving 
eight months notice shall be at liberty and free from all 
and every Covenant and Covenants on their parts and 
behalf Provided the trade will not permit the Works to 
be Carryed on to profit to the said William Penny and 
partners and it is mutually agreed that all and every of 
the said Articles and Covenants shall be and remain 
in full force and vertue for the space of thirty years from 
the second day of February next (except as before 
excepted) and it is further agreed by the parties hereto 
that if any of the Subscribers have before the execution 
hereof sold their Coals to any owner or owners of the 
works already built that they and every of them shall be 
at liberty to: deliver the same according to such conditions 
and agreements and no longer, and the said William 
Penny for himself and the rest of the partners hereby 
Covenant promise and agree to pay for all Coals which 
shall annually be coaled in manner following that is to 
say for such as shall be delivered before Midsummer day 
annually at or upon the first day of August and_ those 
before Martinmas annually at or upon the second day of 
February during the Continuance of this Article and 
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lastly it is agreed that all Coals that shall be water borne 
or carryed shall be taken at the water side by the boat- 
men provided they be equal in measure to those which 
are to be delivered by land Carriage at the works as 
above ment’oned In witness whereof the parties to these 
presents have hereunto interchangibly set their hands and 
Seals this Nineteenth day of August one thousand seven 
hundred & forty-eight. 


SIGNATURES TO THE FIRST PART:— 


John Cookson James Winder Thomas Allinson 
Edward Tyson John Kitchin Thomas 
John Jackson Elizabeth Bowness Anthony Holme 
Agnes Benson John Benson James Penny 
William Johnson James Harrison William Rigg 
Robert Jackson Sam! Sandys George Walker 
John Middlefell William Jackson George Holmes 
Myles Sandys for Isaac Tubman Wilham Strickland 
John Braithwaite John Prell Henry Hewardson 
Edward Brockbank John Rowland James Jackson 
George Lancaster John——— Edward Parke 
Ishmael Pennington Luke Brown John Rigg 
Robert Harrison William Penny Myles Sandys 
John Russell William John Redhead 


Allan Penny William Atkinson 
SIGNATURES TO THE SECOND PART:— 


William Fleming _ B. Christopherson Thos. Townson 


Richard Crewdson Thos. Towers Joseph Penny 
Edwd. Burns John Walker James 

William Penny James Walker Robert Greenwood 
Thomas Kendall Wilson Henry Nelson 
James Coward James Fisher Isabel Taylor 
James Kirkby John Kendall Samuel Towers 
Anthony Wilson Robert Redhead William Benson 
Ann Atkinson John Kendall, Eldr Taylor 
Robert Taylor John Atkinson John Addison 
Leonard Parke Wm. Lancaster Robert Hull 
Richard Parke Robert Taylor Cornelius Fell 
Mary Fleming Roger————— Jannet Postlethwaite 
John Gradwell Edward Parke Christopher Taylor 
Robert Taylor George Taylor John Pennington 
J. Pennington, Eldt John Wilson Agnes Wilson 
Gawen Braithwaite Richard Crewdson William Keen 
Richard Robinson Edward Keen Law. Harrison 


Isabel Harrison William Penny Richard Postlethwaite 
M. Postlethwaite Wm. Strickland Thos. Scotson 
W. Postlethwaite John Russell Paul Pennington 


Wm. Penny 
Wm. Rigge 
Wm. Taylor 
Wm. Fleming 
John Danson 
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Myles Sandys 
Robert Scales 
Wm. Braithwaite 
Benjamin Taylor 
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E. Wilson 

John Satterthwaite 
Joseph Taylor 
James Scotson 


SIGNATURES TO THE THIRD PART :— 


Wm. Woodburn 
Wi 
Anthony Garnett 
Thomas Elleray 
Isabel Birkett 
Miles Dixon 
Edward Park 
Wm. Kirkby 
Jonas Barber 
Daniel Fisher 
Stephen Elleray 
Wn. Barker 
Wm. Braithwaite 
George Wilson 
Thomas Mawson 
William Hodgson 
John Russell 
Thos. Braithwaite 
John Satterthwaite 
Thos. Rowlandson 
Robert Wilson 

M. Satterthwaite 


William Gibson 
Wm. Collinson 
John 

Josiah Brown 
Anne Birkett 
John Dixon 

Ed. Braithwaite 
Anthony Sawrey 
Joshua Pull 

F. le Fleming 
John Robinson 
Wm. Turner 
Banks Robinson 
Benjamin Garnett 
James Sawrey 
Wm. Penny 
Myles Walker 
Thos. Braithwaite 
Dot Fleming 

B. Philipson 
Roger Sawrey 
Robert Robinson. 


T. Robinson 
Thomas Elleray 
Robert Williamson 
James Braithwaite 
John Otley 

James Benson 

John Holme 

Thos. Watson 

Wm. Satterthwaite 
Isaac Dixon 
William Braithwaite 
Edward Benson 
Edward Rigge 
George Braithwaite 
John Braithwaite 
Myles Sandys 
William Braithwaite 
Edward Satterthwaite 
Robert Atkinson 
Christo. Wilson 
John Langton 


Ae EEN DX iE. 


Tite weCuULION JOE (EHR RsINVERGARRY. 


MURDERER. 


The Ministers of the Town went to the Gaol to give 
him their Ghostly Advice, and endeavoured to bring him 
to a Confession of his other Sins, without which they 
told him, he could not hope for Redemption: For besides 
this Murder, he was strongly suspected to have made 
away with his former Wife, with whose Sister he was 
known to have had too great a Familiarity. But when 
the Ministers said all that is customary concerning the 
Merit of Confession, he abruptly asked them, if either, or 
all, of them could pardon him, in Case he made a 
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Confession ; and when they had answered, No; no absolutely: 
He said, you have told me, God can forgive me: They 
said it was true; then, said he, as you cannot pardon 
me, I have nothing to do with you, but will confess to 
Him that can. 


A little while after, a Smith of this Town was sent 
to take Measure of him, in order to make his Irons (for 
he was to be hanged in Chains) and while the Man was 
doing it, the Highlander, with a Sneer, said; Friend, you 
are now about to do a Job for a better Workman than 
yourself: I am certain I could fit you better than you 
can me. 


When the Day for his Execution came (which by a 
late Law could not be under Forty Days after his Con- 
demnation) and I had resolved to stay at Home, though 
perhaps I should have been the only one in the Town 
that did so; I say having taken that resolution, a certain 
Lieutenant Colonel, who came into these parts to visit 
his Friends, and is himself a Highlander, for whom I 
have the greatest Esteem; he came to me, and would have 
me bear him Company, declaring, at the same Time, that 
although he had a great Desire to see how the Criminal 
would behave, yet he would waive all that, unless I would 
go with him, and therefore rather than disoblige my Friend, 
I consented, but I assure you with Relu¢tancy. 


The Criminal was a little Fellow, but a fearless Des- 
perado, and having annexed himself to the Clan of the 
Camerons, the Magistrates were apprehensive that some of 
the Tribe might attempt his Rescue; and therefore they 
made Application to the Commanding Officer for a whole 
Company of Men to guard him to the Place of Execution, 
with greater Security. 


Accordingly they marched him in the Centre with two 
Ministers, one on each Side, talking to him by Turns all the 
Way for a Mile together. But I, not being accustomed to 
this Sort of Sights, could not forbear to refle@t a little 
upon the Circumstance of a Man’s walking so far on Foot 
to his own Execution. 


The Gibbet was not only erected upon the Summit of 
a Hill, but was itself so high, that it put me in mind 
of Haman’s Gallows. 


Being arrived at the place, and the Ministers had 
done praying by him, the Executioner, a poor helpless 
Creature, of at least eighty Years of Age, ascended the 
Ladder. Then one of the Magistrates ordered the Male- 
factor to go up after him; upon which the Fellow 
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turned himself hastily about, says he, “I did not think 
the Magistrates of Inverness had been such Fools, as to 
bid a Man go up a Ladder, with his Hands tied behind 
him.” And, indeed, I thought the great Burgher looked 
very silly, when he ordered the Fellows Hands to be set 
~ at Liberty. 


When the Knott was fixed, the old Hangman, (being 
above the Criminal) began to feel about with his Feet, 
to find some Footing whereby to come down beside the 
other, in order to turn him off, which I think could 
hardly have been done by a young Fellow the most 
nimble and alert, without getting under the Ladder, and 
coming down chiefly by his Hands. 


Thus the Highlander feeling the Executioner, fumbling 
about him, in a little time seem’d to lose all Patience, 
and turning himself about, with his Face from the Ladder, 
and his Cap over his Eyes, he cried out upon the 
Trinity, which, I dare say, he had never heard of before he 
was committed Prisoner for this Faét; and jumped off 
the Ladder. And though his Hands were free, there did 
not appear in them, or any other Part of his Body, the 
least Motion or Convulsion, any more than if he had been 
Sy SSLOAUUKSL epee ag a I cS oe OR allt 

The Smith who had made the Irons (I suppose 
frighted at the Execution) had run away, leaving his Tools 
behind him; and one of the Magistrates was forced to 
rivet them, there being none other that would undertake 
so shameful a Work for any Reward whatever. 


Burt's ‘‘ Letters from the Highlands,’’—No., X1V. 


APPENDIX G. 


A CONTRACT OF WOODS AND WOODLEAVE 
BETWIXT 
Str Dun. CAMPBELL OF LOCHNELL AND RICHP ForD & 
MICHAEL KnoTT & COMPANY—1I752. 
At Inveraray the Thirtieth Day of September One 
Thousand seven hundred & fifty Two Years New Style. 


It is Contracted Agreed & finally Ended betwixt Sir 
Duncan Campbell of Lochnell heritable Proprietor of the 
Lands & Woods after specified on the one Part and 
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Richard Ford of Grisedale William Ford his son & James 
Backhouse of Jolliver Tree all in Lancashire and Michael 
Knott of Rydale in Westmorland Iron Masters in Company 
on the other Part in manner following That is to say 
Whereas the said Richd Ford and Company above named 
do propose to erect Furnaces & Forges at or near Bonaw 
in Argyleshire and to carry on Iron Works and other 
Works there & for that end & for the causes after 
specified the said Sir Dun. Campbell has sold & disponed 
& hereby sells assigns & dispones to the said Richd Ford 
& Company to their Heirs & Assigns All the Woods & 
Underwoods whatsoever now growing lying or being upon 
the said Sir Dun. Campbell his Lands & Farms after 
specified To witt the Lands of Icherachan in the Parish 
of Inieshail And in and upon the Lands of Kirktown 
Arding Ballindore Seuill Barglass Killinaish Fernoch & 
Ardnasky Cuilnadalloch Claishyerraig Auchnacossan Park 
or Inclosure of Aird & Clachadow all lying in the Parish 
of Muckairn & Lordship of Lorn. And in & upon the 
Lands of Strontoyller in the Parish of Killmore. And in 
and upon the Lands Baillure Island of Eriska that part 
of the point of Garvart Westward of the Stone dyke at 
Portindounie and leading above the Bank from Ballochna- 
parky by the vestige of an old dyke cross the point to 
Cambusinaish & Glenkinlass including the Land of Beach 
and Inverliever upon Lochetive side lying in the Parish 
of Ardchattan and upon the Lands of Kilmun upon 
Lochawside all which Land do lye within the Shire of 
Argyle. With the whole Barks & Boughs of the said 
Woods but with and under the reservations & provisions 
after mentioned. With full power to the said Richd Ford 
and his foresaids & their Workmen or Agents Not only 
to cutt and fell down peil strip bark load and away take 
the said whole Woods & other Timber and the Bark and 
Boughs thereof within and upon the precinéts of the said 
Lands respectively sell use and dispose upon the same at 
their pleasure But also to make saw pits coal hearths 
pitts pitts steads and cabins for the Coaliers & to get 
and take up good and sufficient floating dust & cover in 
and upon the Lands or any part thereof for converting 
the said Woods into Charcoal and the same together with 
the whole Timber and Barks with Horses Carts Wagons 
Boats and any other Carriages to take lead bear and 
carry away out of the said Woods as they shall judge 
convenient either by Land or Water as freely as the said 
Sir Dun. Campbell might have done himself and for that 
effect to use and take all convenient ways and roads from 
the said Woods or to cause make new ways or roads 
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therethrough With liberty to the said Richd Ford and his 
foresaids to get stones fearns heather & sodds for ere¢t- 
ing houses to put in Barks and Coals With liberty to 
them to take away the Timber of the said Houses at 
pleasure with free Ish and Entry Egress & Regress to 
’ & from the Premises And that for the space of fourteen 
full and compleat years commencing on the first of August 
One Thousand Seven Hundred & Fifty Three years and 
ending the first of August One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Sixty Seven New Style. Reserving always to the 
said Sir Dun. Campbell and his foresaids One Thousand 
five hundred Oak Standarts whereof a thousand Standarts 
to be upon the said Lands of Muckarn and the remaining 
five hundred upon the said Lands of Glenkinlass Island 
of Eriska Baillure and Point of Garvart all which Trees 
are to be marked out by the said Sir Dun. Campbell 
and his foresaids before entering to the cutting of the 
said Woods. Reserving also to the said Sir Dun. Campbell 
and his foresaids the whole Oak Woods within the Little 
Park of Inverliever in Glenkinlass together with the whole 
Firwood growing lying and being upon the said Lands of 
Glenkinlass As also all the Birchwood Alder and Hazel 
upon the said Lands of Clackadow As also all the Birch 
Hazell and other Woods of whatsoever kind upon the 
Lands of Kilmun (excepting the Oak) As also that Bush 
of Birchwood on the said Lands of Baillure called Drim- 
nakeylly and the Birchwood of Derrinasaor in Glenkinlass 
all which Woods reserved as aforesaid are not to be cutt 
hurt or willfully prejudged by the said Richd Ford and 
his foresaids Which sale of the said Woods the said Sir Dun. 
Campbell binds and obliges him his Heirs Executors and 
Successors whatsoever to warrant at all hands and against 
all mortals as Law will with and under the exceptions 
and reservations above written For the which causes and 
on the other part the said Richd Ford and Company 
hereby bind and oblige themselves conjunctly and severally 
their Heirs Executors and Successors whatsoever to con- 
tent and pay to the said Sir Dun. Campbell his Heirs 
and Assigns including Executors the sum of One thousand 
five hundred pounds sterling money within the Royall 
Bank Office at Edinburgh in manner following To witt 
One hundred and fifty pounds thereof on the first day of 
August One thousand seven hundred and fifty four The 
like sum of One hundred and fifty pounds thereof on the 
first day of August One thousand seven hundred and fifty 
five The like sum of one hundred and fifty pounds thereof 
on the first day of August One thousand seven hundred 
and fifty six The like sum of One hundred and fifty 
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pounds thereof on the first day of August One thousand 
seven hundred and fifty seven The like sum of One 
hundred and fifty pounds thereof on the first day of 
August One thousand seven hundred and fifty eight The 
like sum of One hundred and fifty pounds thereof on 
the first day of August One thousand seven hundred and 
fifty nine The like sum of one hundred and fifty pounds 
thereof on the first day of August One thousand seven 
hundred and sixty The like sum of One hundred and 
fifty pounds thereof on the first day of August One 
thousand seven hundred and sixty one The like sum of 
One hundred and fifty pounds thereof on the first day 
of August One thousand seven hundred and sixty two 
And the like sum of One hundred and fifty pounds in 
compleat payment of the agreed price of the said Woods 
on the first day of August One thousand seven hundred 
and sixty three With thirty pounds sterling of liquidate 
penalty for each Terms faillie and the legal interest of 
the whole price of the said Woods from and after the 
said respective Terms of payment thereof during the not 
payment of the same And likewise the said Richd Ford 
and Company bind and oblige themselves conjunctly and 
severally and their foresaids upon their own propper cost 
and charges that they shall and will in a regular and 
workman like manner and at the usual and _ seasonable 
time of the year for that purpose doing no willfull dam- 
age cutt and fell down the Woods hereby sold and when 
they begin upon cutting a Wood they shall begin at one 
or both ends and shall cutt down before them all that 
they think is worth manufacturing till they meet except 
such Woods as is to be cutt for Buildings by the said 
Richd Ford and Company And further it is agreed on by 
the said parties that the said Richd Ford and Company 
and their foresaids shall have liberty to grass as many 
horses and cows upon the said Lands at the most con- 
venient places to the Woods as they shall think necessary 
for manufacturing the said Woods on payment of one 
penney halfpenney sterling for each horse and three farthings 
for each cow daily they being always allowed grass for 
a horse for each Coalier gratis And further it is agreed 
on betwixt the said parties that how soon ever the Oak 
Woods growing upon the foresaid Lands of Claishyerraig 
Auchnacossan Cuilnadalloch Ardnasky Killinaish Ballindore 
and Littie Park of Kirktown are cutt and felled down 
by the said Richd Ford and Company within the foresaid 
space allowed for cutting the same they hereby bind and 
oblige them and their foresaids to inclose and preserve 
sufficiently the said Woods in the like manner as the 
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said Woods were formerly inclosed by the said Sir Dun. 
Campbell when last cutt or in any other manner of way 
the said Company can best devise And moreover it is 
agreed on betwixt the said parties that in regard the said 
_Sir Duncan Campbell has given and hereby for the causes 
after specified sells and in tack and assidation letts to the 
said Richd Ford and Company above named and their 
foresaids All and haill the Charcoal arising from the 
whole Woods which shall happen to be growing upon 
the said Sir Dun. Campbell’s Lands above and after speci- 
fied vizt The said Lands of Glenkinlass including Beach 
and Inverliever and in and upon the Island of Eriska 
Baillure Point of Garvant and Kilmun all lying as aforesaid 
But always with and under the conditions and reservations 
after mentioned And that for the space of ninety six full 
and compleat years commencing on the first day of August 
One thousand seven hundred and sixty seven and ending 
on the first day of August One thousand ‘eight hundred 
and sixty three. With full power to the said Richd Ford 
and Company above mentioned and their foresaids at their 
own propper cost and charges to cutt fell down and lead 
away the said whole growing Woods except the Oak and 
to coal and carry away the Charcoal thereof and for that 
effect to make coal hearths pitts pitsteads and generally 
to use exercise and enjoy all freedoms and _ privileges 
requisite and necessary for manufacturing and carrying away 
the said Coals as the same are particularly mentioned in 
the sale already made of the said Woods in manner 
above described. And also with the like freedom and 
privilege as is above expressed of grassing or pasturing 
cattle or horses used for the said Works upon the said 
Lands in manner also particularly above mentioned and 
with power also to the said Richd Ford and Company 
and their foresaids to coal the Oak Woods above excepted 
after the same are cutt felled down and stript by the said 
Sir Duncan Campbell and his foresaids Which Oak Woods 
are hereby appointed to be stript the next season of sapp 
after the other Woods are cutt being at least twenty years 
old with the same privilege in manner last above men- 
tioned With power also to the said Richd Ford and 
Company above named and their foresaids to make use 
of as much Timber without coaling as will serve them 
for hurdles not exceeding the value of four pounds sterling 
during the currency of this Tack. And further the said 
Sir Dun. Campbell gives full power thereby to the said 
Richd Ford and Company and their foresaids their work- 
men and agents during the currency of both the first and 
last Tacks to break ground dig and work for any Bogg 
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Myne or other Iron Myne they can find within and 
upon any part of the said Sir Dun. Campbell’s Estate in 
Argyleshire they paying always to him six pence sterling 
for each ton thereof they shall carry away or the damages 
that shall be sustained through that work in his option 
Reserving always to the said Sir Dun. Campbell and his 
foresaids not only the whole Oak Trees or Standarts 
condescended on upon the Lands last above specified 
amounting to one thousand five hundred trees But also 
that Firwood growing lying or being upon the said Lands 
of Glenkinlass and the several other parcels of Wood 
particularly above described And reserving also to the said 
Sir Dun. Campbell and his foresaids the Bark of the 
whole Oak Timber upon all the ground last above written 
during the last year of this Lease And liberty to him not 
only of cutting felling down and stripping the same but 
also of making use of as much of the said Oak Timber 
as shall be necessary for making Barkhouses Boats and 
other accommodations requisite for keeping preserving trans- 
porting and manufacturing the said Oak Barks allowing 
always the said Richd Ford and Company and their foresaids 
the Timber so imployed when these exigencies are over to 
be coaled by them if they choose to take such Timber 
Which last lease above written the said Sir Dun. Campbell 
hereby obliges him and his foresaids to warrant at all 
hands and against all Mortals as Law will For the which 
last causes the said Rich¢d Ford and Company above 
named bind and oblige themselves conjunétly and severally 
and their foresaids that they shall regularly and in 
a workman like manner cutt and fell down the whole 
growing Timber that they think worth .the manufacturing 
into Coals within the said Woods except the Oak and to 
coal the same all upon their own propper charges and 
expenses and that at the usual and seasonable times thereof 
That is to say to cutt and fell down all the Winter 
Timber betwixt the first of September and the first of 
April yearly Declaring hereby that by Winter Timber 
is meant all Timber or wood whatsoever except the Oak 
and to coal the Oak Timber after the same is felled 
down and stript by the Sir Dun. Campbell and his fore- 
saids conform to the reservations above mentioned The 
said Richard Ford and Company being always obliged as 
they hereby oblige themselves conjunétly and severally and 
their foresaids to make payment to the said Sir Duncan 
Campbell and his foresaids or to his Faé¢tor in his name 
for the time of prices respective after specified for each 
Dozen of Coals which the Timber of the said whole 
Woods last above mentioned shall render Vizt for each 
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dozen of Coals which the Timber of the said Woods 
shall render for the first fourty eight years or two cuttings 
of this Lease the sum of Three Shillings Sterling And 
for each dozen of Coals which the Timber of the said 
_ Woods shall render for the remaining fourty eight or two 
last cuttings of the said Lease Three Shillings and Six- 
pence sterling and that on the twenty fifth day of March 
yearly for all the Charcoal which shall be manufactured 
in the said Woods yearly preceding that date and that at 
Lochnell House in each year during the currency of this 
Contract with a fifth part of penalty for each years failzie 
and the legal interest of the price of the said Charcoal 
from and after the said Term of payment during the not 
payment Declaring hereby that the meaning of a Dozen 
of Coals is twelve baggs or sacks full the dimensions of 
each sack being two English yards and an half in length 
and one English yard in breadth within between seam 
and seam when empty to be filled in the Wood so as that 
the Coal may be four foot ten inches high in the Sack 
when fairly set down by the Carrier and Stocktaker at 
the said Furnace And then to make two vessels of wood 
according thereto one to be kept at the said Company’s 
Iron Works near Bonaw and the other by the said Sir 
Dun. Campbell’s Fa¢tor for the time being as Standarts 
for the measure of the said Coals And for ascertaining 
what quantity of -Coals shall be delivered the Clerk or 
Bookkeeper at the said Iron Works shall grant receipts 
to the said Sir Duncan Campbell’s Agent at the Wood 
which shall be a sufficient evidence or voucher thereof 
And in case of the neglect or loss of a voucher the 
Company’s Books at the said Iron Works are to ascertain 
the quantities such Books of receipts being always kept in 
a regular manner And further the said Richd Ford and 
Company above named bind and oblige themselves and 
their foresaids that during the foresaid space of ninety 
six years they shall cutt down the said Woods only four 
times within that space that is twice every fourty eight 
years and whenever they shall begin to cutt or fell down 
the same they shall be obliged to do and finish the said 
Woods in manner formerly laid down with this exception 
and provision that the said Sir Dun. Campbell shall not 
be obliged to fell down and cutt the Oak Woods untill 
they are at least twenty years old with power and liberty 
to the said Sir Dun. Campbell and his foresaids to reserve 
as they hereby reserve the number of Two hundred and 
fifty Standarts of Oak or Ash in their option out of each 
of the above last four falls or cuttings to happen within 
the years of this last Lease and that besides the number 
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of Standarts formerly reserved to them as aforesaid And 
it is agreed upon betwixt the said parties that the said 
Richd Ford and Company and their foresaids shall be at 
liberty to quit and give up this Lease on the first of 
August One thousand seven hundred and sixty seven 
or on the first day of August One thousand eight hundred 
and fifteen upon twelve months premonition to be given 
by them to the said Sir Duncan Campbell or his foresaids 
personally or at their Dwelling place in presence of one 
Notary and wittnesser And it is further agreed on by the 
said parties that in case any difference or dispute shall 
arise between them in relation to the subject matter of 
this present Contract and Lease or any article of the 
same they in order to prevent any Law Suits hereby 
submit and refer the same to two persons to be mutually 
chosen by both parties and in case they disagree in opinion 
to His Majesty’s Advocate in Scotland for the time being 
as Arbiters he being mutually chosen by them whose sentence 
and determination in the premises shall be final and 
binding And to the performance of the premises both the 
said parties bind and oblige themselves shine inde under 
the penalty of one hundred pounds sterling to be paid 
by the party failzier to the party observer or willing to 
observe the same by and at our performance And both 
parties consent that these presents be registrate in the 
Court Books of any competent Judicatory that Letters of 
Horning on six days charge and other executions needful 
may pass upon a Decreet to be interponed hereto in usual 
form And thereto constitute David Roe and Andrew Crosbie 
Advocates their procts for that purpose In witness whereof 
these presents consisting of this and eight preceding pages 
written on stampt paper by Jno Clerk Schoolmaster in 
Inveraray are subscribed by the said Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell and also by the said Richard Ford and Michael 
Knott for themselves and Company place and date first 
above written before these witnesses Jas. Campbell Writer 
in Inveraray Alexander Campbell his Brother and the said 
Jno Clerk above designed Dugald Campbell of Ballinore 
and Archibald Campbell Writer in Inveraray. 
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Abbots Reading, 129. 

Accidents and Sickness, 364-5. 

Account books, early, 275-6. 

Adgarley, 37, 88. 

Adgarley Green, 64. 

Adgarley, Manor of, 62-4. 
Mines leased by Sir W. Low- 
ther, 60; no early records, 63; 
John Woods & Wm. Ashburner 
supply ore in 1712, 63; worked 
by Backbarrow Co. and others, 
64; production, 64; described 
by West, 64. 

Agents, 303-5, 404-5. 

Ainslie, Henry, 50, 273, 275. 

Albemarle, Duke of, grant of the 
Lordship of Furness, 29; other 
grants, 30; grant of the Manor 
of Hawkshead, 116. 
119, 189. 

Ale for workmen, 297-8. 

Alescales, See Elliscales, 

Alinscales, a 

Alinschales, no 

Amercements, 121. 

American Colonies, iron from, 309-10. 

Appendix, 416-48. 
Mining grants from the Furness 
Coucher, 416-24; Land and water 
carriage, 425; Bloomsmithy De- 
cree, 426-34; Work in the 
woods, (1715,) 434-5; The Penny 
Bridge Wood Articles, 435-9; 
Execution of the Invergarry 
murderer, 439-41; Contract of 
Woods and Woodleave (Lorn 
Furnace), 441-8. 

Arrad, trial for ore, 73. 

Arrad Company. See Tissington & Co. 

Arrad Foot, 306-7. 

Arthur Wood, 109. 

Ashburner, William, 63, 91, r15. 

Ashes, 231. 

Askew, Thomas, 43, 61. 

Atkinson, Geo. & Matt., 280, 334-42. 

Ayrey, Benjamin, 303-4, 350, 

Ayrey, John, 303. 


Backbarrow Anchor Smithy, 253. 

Backbarrow Bloomery Forge, site 
leased by John Walker, 200; 
built by James Machell, 200; 
ceased work, 200. 


Backbarrow Furnace, the first fur- 
nace, 208; Refinery, 208; Anchor 
Smithy, 208; purchased by the 
Newland Co., 209; the last 
survival, 209; the building, 223. 
241, 244-5-6. 

Backbarrow Co., Mines in Plain 
Furness, 36; Hills, 37; Cross- 
gates, 38; Wardclose, 38; Lindal 
Cote, 39, Elliscales, 39; Long- 
lands & Newton, 39; Whitriggs, 
40-1; Wetflat, 43. 
Pennington, 47. 
Mining at Stainton, 61, 62. 
Mines at Adgarley, 64; search 
for ore at Urswick, 65; Westby- 
lands, 65. 
Plumpton mines 70-2, 
Mines at Whitriggs, 85. 
Begin to mine, 92. 
Stocks of ore, 97. 
In possession of Force Forge, 
195; Coniston Forge, 195; Hac- 
ket Forge, 198; Burblethwaite 
Forge, 199; Spark Forge, 202; 
Stony Hazel Forge, 203; build 
the first furnace, 208; lease 
Cunsey Furnace, 209; transfer 
it to Harrison, Ainslie & Co., 
209; build Leighton Furnace, 
209; give up possession, 210; 
share in Nibthwaite Furnace, 
iG, 
260-5. 
The founders, 260; works, 260; 
new members, 260-1; capital, 
261 ; deed of partnership, 261-3; 
early management, 263-5 ; dissolv- 
ed 265. 
147, 250, 333- 

Backeston Bank Wood, 108. 

Backhouse, James, 218, 270-2, 391, 


442. 

Bainbridge, Chas., 46. 
A John, gr. 

Bare, Robert, 95. 

Bargaining, 307-8. 

Baycliff Gate Foot, 91. 

Barrow, 323-5; Backbarrow Co’s, 
mine-floor, 323; Newland Co’s. 
quay, 324. 

Barrow End, (Bar End) 303, 314. 

Barrow, James, 139. 
is Edw., 115. 
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Bardsea Moor, 93. 

Bardsea, Nicholas, 257. 
se Robert 257. 
Ar Wm, 257-8. 

Beanwell, gt. 

Beamon, John, 39, 43. 

Bellows, furnace, 226-8. 

Bemolbanke Wood, 105, 

Benson, Arthur, 116. 
. John, 217. 

Bevins, Geo., 286. 

Bigland, Geo., 266. 
na John, 192, 200, 218. 

Bigland Dock, 219. 

Bills, 331. 

Bill brokers, 335. 

Billincote Charity, 93. 

Billing, Little, 60. 

Birkett, James, 221, 261. 

Myles, 36, 142. 

Blawith, 128, 129. 

Blewmers Close, 189. 

Blomers Riddine, 189. 

Bloomeries, The, 158-177. 
In Low Furness, 162 ; their sites, 
164; mot wind-furnaces, 165; 
wind-furnace described, 166 ; use 
of water, 167 ; a simple process, 
167; plan, 168; explored, 168-9; 
earliest description of a local 
hearth, 169-70; working, 170; 
bellows, 170; use of water, 171 ; 
the cinders, 171-2 ; list of, 172-3; 
unimportant in structure, 174; 
worked by the tenants of Fur- 
ness Fells, 175; their end 
unknown, 175. 

Blowing cylinders, 250. 

Blumer, 189. 

Bloomery Forges, 191-206. 
Cunsey, 191-3; Force, 193-5; 
Coniston, 195-6; Hacket, 196-9 ; 
Burblethwaiie, 190; Cartmel, 
199-200 ; Backbarrow, 200 ; 
Burnbarrow, 200-1; Spark, 201-2; 
Stony Hazel, 202-3; descriptive, 
203-5; Milnthorpe Forge, 205-6; 
end of the bloomery process, 
200, 

Bloomsmithies, 178-190. 
First notice of, 178; let to 
Sandys and Sawrey, 178; the 
first lease, 179; lease surrendered 
and new one granted, 180; com- 
plaint of Wm. Rawlinson, 181 ; 
structure and appliances, 184-5 ; 
decree of abolition, 186; aban- 
doned, 187; lease surrendered, 
187; the trade, 187; the ore 
road, 187-8; last reference in 
public records, 189; general 
remarks, 189-90. 
106, 128, 426-7. 

Bloomsmithy Decree, 426-34. 


Bloomsmithy Rent, 107. 

Bog-mine, 352-3, 445-6. 

Bolton and Adgarley, see Adgarley. 

Bolton Heads, search for ore, 64. 

Bonaw, see Lorn Furnace. 

Bordley, Agnes, 217, 270. 
ne Eliz. 272. 

Botes, ploughbote, 122; hedgebote, 
122; sheep-bote, 122, 124-5. 

Booth Park Wood, Iog, Ito. 

Bothe Park Wood, 105. 

Bouth, 129. 

Boweth Park, 118. 

Bowness, 138. 

Boyvill, R. de, 15, 417, 

4 Simon de, 17, 419. 
a William de, 15, 417. 

Braddyll, Dodding, 221. 
= John, 108. 

3 Thoss tka Gp, 312: 
Thos., 118. 

Braithwaite, Edw., 115. 

75 Gawen, 197. 
hi Geo., 138. 
John, 261. 

Brathay, 138. 

Brathowe Wood, Iog. 

Breadalbane, Earl of, 391, 393. 

Brendwood, ito. 

Brycter, Wm., 15. 

Buccleuch, Duke of, The Lordship 
of Furness, 30-1. 

Bullocks, 359. 

Burblethwaite Forge, first reference 
to, 199; date of erection un.- 
known, 199; leased by Back- 
barrow and Cunsey Cos., 199; 
not worked after 1711, I9g9. 

Burnbarrow Forge, 192. 

When built, 200; in possession 
of Wm.. Wright, 201; ceased 
work, 201; dispute as to owner- 
ship, 200-1; sold by John 
Bigland to Wm. Wright, zor. 

Burns, Christopher, 223-9, 287. 

fe Edin 6157- 


Cameron, Donald, 357-8, 366. 

Campbell, Sir. Dun., 272, 391, 393-5, 
441-8. 

Candlemas payments, 330. 

Cannon, 244-6. 

Cannon balls, 244-6. 

Cannon, John, 251. 

Cansfield, Robt., 121. 

Champion, Nehemiah, 300. 

Cark Forge, 247, 253. 

Carriage, Land and Water, 425. 

Carron Ironworks, 344, 408- Q. 

Cartage, 302. 

Carts, clog-wheeled, 302. 

Carter Pool, 322. 

Carters, 93. 

Cartmel Fell, wood-right, 113. 
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Cartmel Forge, date of erection 
unknown, 199; owned by Thos. 
Preston, 200; stopped work 
prior to 171I, 200; worked by 
Thos. Preston and James Ma- 
chell, 200. 

Cash, conveyance of, 336. 

Cash, scarcity of, 339. 

Caton Forge Co., 291-2. 

Catspole, see Ironstone. 

Cavendish, Lord George, 62. 

Chadwick, Thos., 270. 

Chaferies, see Refinery Forges, 

Chamley, Francis, 202. 

* John, 157. 

Chapel Island, 231. 

Charcoal, 128-157. 

Early references, 128; in Blawith, 
128; ‘‘making of coles,’’ 105, 
128; Amercements, 129; for 
Coniston Forge, (1675,) 130; 
Scarcity, of, (1712;)) 13037 tor 
Force Forge, (1662,) 129; source 
of supply, (1714,) 130; Wood- 
leave, 130; burning, 132-4; use 
of, 134; yield and consumption, 
134-5; colliers, 135; cost of, 
136; competition, 136; from 
Scotland, 137; boatage on Con- 
iston and Windermere lakes, 
137-8; division of supplies, 142-4; 
fixing prices, 143; Penny Bridge 
Wood Articles, 145-6, 435-9; 
legal proceedings, 155; final 
settlement, 157. 

Decree as to delivery of coles 
to the Queen, 12 Eliz., 110; 
dead wood in Blawith granted 
to Prior of Conishead, 161; dead 
wood referred to by John Ger- 
arde, 165; tenants of Hawkshead 
sell charcoal to Queen Eliz,, 
175; consumption of, 235; con- 
sumption at the forges, 252; 
measure defined, 393, 437, 447. 
354-5, 391-3, 395, 409. 

Charcoal hearths, 171. 

Char-pots, 278. 

Choron, 48. 

Church Stile, 48. 

Cinder, used at the smelting fur- 
naces, 172; from Forest of 
Dean, 232-3. 

231, 354. 

Coal (pit) 253. 

Coat Close, 36, 37. 

Coke, successfully used. 8; early 
use of, 8. 

Colepittes, 128, 

Colepot-hyrstis, 128, 

Coles, see Charcoal. 

Colestub, 128. 

Colliers, 135. 

Collingwood, W.G., Report on the 


Springs bloomery, 169; ‘‘ Thor- 

stein of the Mere,’’ 176. 
Colthouse Wood, 109, 

Colton, 129 ; woods became freehold, 

115; grant of 1613, 115, 

Sail Bank wood, 1ro. 
Competition, foreign, 308-10. 
Conishead, Prior of, 161-2. 
Conishead Bank, 91. 

Coniston, I11. 
Coniston Forge, 130. 

Worked by Backbarrow Co., 

195; date of erection unknown, 

195; first reference to, 195; 

rebuilt, 196; ceased work, 196, 
Coniston Lake, 137. 

Conyston Wood, tog. 
Consaye Close, I10. 
Cooper, Myles, gr. 
Corpach, 356, 366. 
Cotton, Daniel, 192. 


Coucy, Wm. de, 164, 

Coulton, Christopher, 38. 

Coward, John, 43, 61, 
= Wm., 84. 

Cowper, H.S,, ‘History of Hawks- 
head,’’ 129; Report on the 
Springs bloomery, 169. 

Cragg, James, 36. 

Crake Wood, Ito. 

Credit, 330-1. 

Crossfield, Stephen, 70, 208, 

An Wm., 43, 61, 219-20, 
247, 266. 

Crossgates, 36, 38. 

Culnakyle, 379-80. 

Cunsay, Consaye Close Wood, 110, 

Cunsey Company, Mines in Dalton, 
34; Mines at Heaning Wood, 
38; Mines at Wardclose, 39 ; 
Whitriggs, 40; Mining at Stain- 
ton, 61; Plumpton mines, 72; 
begin to mine, 92. 

192, 266. 

Joint lessees of Hacket Forge, 
198; in possession of Burble- 
thwaite Forge, 199; Spark 
Forge, 202; build Stoney Hazel 
Forge, 203; build a furnace at 
Cunsey, 209; share in Nib- 
thwaite Furnace, 212; build 
Duddon Furnace, 215. 
Original partners, 265; new 
members, 265; dissolved, 266. 
Forge, 125. 

First notice of, 191; Worked 
by Wm. Rawlinson or John 
Machell prior to 1711, 192; 
ceased work as a_ bloomery 
forge, 192; converted into a 
refinery, 192; leased to Back- 
barrow Co., 192; ore for, 193; 
finally demolished, 193. 
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Cunsey Furnace, 136, 153-4, 192, 


6. 
Built by Ed. Hall & Co., 209 ; 
leased by the Backbarrow Co., 
209; transferred to the New- 
land Co., 209; demolished, 209. 
Cunsey Smithy, 182-3. 
Curwen, Henry, 57. 
An Walter, 56-7. 
Custom House, 323. 


Dale Park, 109. 

Dalston Forge Co., 292-4. 

Dalton, 19, 421. 

Dalton Forge, 259. 

Darby, Abraham, 8, 92. 

Derby, Earl of, 62, 63, 91, 317. 

Devonshire, Duke of, descent of the 
grant to Scriven & Eden, 29; 
mines in Muchland, 60. 
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Ditchfield, Edward, 59. 

Dixon, Wm., 304-5. 

Dockray, Wm., 303. 

Domesday Survey, see Furness, 

Drigg, trial for coal, 78. 

Drinkall, Geo., 219, 266. 

Duddon Furnace, built by the 
Cunsey Co., 215; early refer- 
ences, 215; its descent to 
Harrison, Ainslie & Co., 216; 
ceased work, 216; ore from 
Pennington, 49. 

136, 224. 

Duddon Furnace Co., 266, see also 
Cunsey Co. 

Dudley, Dud, 8. 


Ealinghearths, 105, 428. 

East side, 36. 

Eden, Philip, 28. 

Elehouse Wood, tI09. 

Ellice, Captain, 346, 381-7, 
Elliscales, mining grants in Furness 

Coucher, 16-19, 419-21. 

Grants, 21. 

15, 16, 24, 39, 43, 417. 
Elterwater Park, 109, IItI. 
Evlesyde Groffe Wood, 109. 
Evelyn, John, 103. 


Fell, George, 194. 

Finance, 330-42. 
Candlemas payments, 330; 
Long credit, 330-1; bills, 331; 
the ‘“ gréat pay-day,” 332; 
collection of money, 332; borrow- 
ed money, 333: light guineas, 
334; foreign gold, 335; the 
bill brokers, 335; friendly re- 
lations, 336; conveyance of 
cash, 336, 7. 
Journeys to Temple Sowerby, 
337; to Kendal, 339; scarcity 


of gold, 339; journey to Lon- 
don, 339; Kendall Banks, 342, 
Fineries, see Refinery Forges. 
Finsthwaite, 129. 
Fishery, the Leven, 306. 
‘Fionn,’ (Henry Whyte) 413. 
Flandrensis, (Le Fleming,) Thos., 
417-18. 
Fleming, Sir Daniel, 195. 
a Fletcher, 151, 221, 260. 
Jonathan, 38. 
ue | -&GO., 208. 
oe Richard, 120. 
Thomas le, 15. 
s Sir Wm., 148 
Fletcher, Wm. & Co., 43. 
Fluxes, 231-3. 
Force Forge, 129-192. 
Built by Thomas Rawlinson, 
193; worked by Wm. Rawlin- 
son, 194; Owned by Judge 
Fell, 194; purchased by Geo. 
Rigg, 195; rebuilt, 195; worked 
by Backbarrow Co., 195; dis- 
mantled, 195. 
Force Mills, 172, 231. 
Force Smithy, 182-3. 
Ford, Agnes, 273. 

» Catherine, 273. 

» J. Rawlinson, 210. 

» Richard, 35, 49, 65, 136, 147, 
21I-14, 217-18, 265, 269-73, 
391-3, 441-8. 

» Richard & Co., see Newland 
Co. 

a Wm, 218; 270-5, 2737991; ade. 

» Wm, & Co., see Newland Co. 

Forest of Dean, 4, 6; ore and 
cinders from, 232-3. 

Forgemen, 252. 

Forges, see Bloomery and Refinery 
Forges. 

Foundries, The, 239-46. 

Freights, 319, 325. 

Fulling Mills, 197. 

Furnaces, 207-222. 
A new departure, 207-8; Back- 
barrow, 208-9; Cunsey, 209; 
Leighton, 209-11; Nibthwaite, 
211-14; Duddon, 215-16; New- 
land, 217-18 ; Lowwood, 218-20; 
Penny Bridge, 221-2; descrip- 
tive, 223-46; building of the 
first furnace, 223; their position, 
224; size and shape, 225; the 
hearths, 225; the wheel-shaft, 
226; bellows, 226-8; blowing- 
in of Backbarrow, 228-9: first 
blast, 229; calcination of ore, 
230-1; fluxes, catspole and 
ironstone, 231; limestone, 231; 
cinders, 231-2; cinders and 
ore from Forest of Dean, 232 ; 
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use of peat, 233-4; the work- 
men, 234; when water failed, 
234-5; consumption of ore and 
charcoal, 235; costs of working 
compared, 235-7; price of pig 
iron, 237; profits, 237-8; the 
pig iron, 238-9; the foundry, 
239-46; Isaac and John Wilkin- 
son, 240-3; the casting of 
cannon and balls, 244-6. 

Furnaces, Charccal, in Gt. Britain, 
312" 

Furness Abbey, foundation of, 12; 
site of, alienated, 23; taxation 
of Pope Nicholas, 163; tenants 
supplied with iron by the 
Abbot, 174. 

Furness Coucher Book, 13, 416-24. 
See also mining. 

Furness, Plain, Manor of, 10-44: 
Domesday Survey, 10; little 
known in pre-Norman times, 
io; in Hougon, 11; under the 
Norman lords, 11; wealth of, 
13; Plain and Low, derivation 
of the names, 23; alienation 
of lands, 23-4. 

Furness, Lordship of, grant to the 
Duke of Albemarle, 29; descent 
to the Duke of Buccleuch, 30-1 ; 
Survey of, 1662, 119. 

Furness, before the Conquest, 160; 
the northmen and iron-making 
in, 161; local iron trade in 
1788, 311-12. 

Furness Fells, roi, 111, 

In the days of Elizabeth, 113, 
175; woods in 109; see also 
Forest of Furness and High 
Furness. 

Furness, Forest of, at the time of 
the Conquest, 99; described by 
West, 99; Encroachmments, 
100; its destruction, 126. 

Furness, High, wood-right, 114; 
woods in, inquiry of 1619, 114; 
woods, Parliamentary survey, 
116; woods of, depositions in 
1638, 116; see also Furness 
Fells. 

Furness, Low, woods in, 108; 
woods in the middle of the 
17th century, 117; woods, return 
of commissioners, 1607, 117; 
woods, survey, of 1609, I17. 

Furness, Ironmasters in Scotland, 
343-414. 

Fynsknot Wood, 110. 


Gardner, Robert, 38. 
Garnett, Robert, 91. 
Gaunt, John, 248. 
Gibson, Robt., 210. 
Gleaston, 54, 66. 


Gleston, see Gleaston. 
Glengarry, 346-7. 
y, 368. 
“0 Lord of, see John Mac- 
donell. 
Glenkinglass, 394-5, 442-3, 445. 
% Furnace, 353, 379- 
Goad, Wm., 360, 363. 
Goatfield Furnace, 411-12. 
Gold, foreign, 335. 
Gratuities & gifts, 278. 368-9. 
Gratuities to men, 277, 296-8. 
Graythwaite, III, 125. 
Grathwait Wooi, 110. 
Green, John, 157. 
. Stephen, 157. 
Green Lane, 47. 
Greenhew, I17, II9g 121. 
Greenodd, 313, 314, 316. 
Grenescowe Wood, 108, 118. 
Greneterne Wood, 105. 
Grenesks Wood, 105. 
Grisedall Wood. tog. 
Grizedale, 111, 123. 
Guineas, light, 334. 


Hacket Forge, 191. 
Earliest record, 196; woods 
sold to Wm. Wright, 196; 
leased to Wm. Wright, 197; 
worked for Sir Wm. Penning- 
ton, 197; owned by Gawen 
Braithwaite, 197; worked by 
Backbarrow Co., 198; leased 
by Backbarrow and Cunsey 
Co., 198; in the Newland Co’s. 
occupation, 198 ; reference 
in Robinson’s ‘‘ Nat. Hist. of 
Westmorland and Cumberland,” 
198; last reference to, 199. 

Hagspring Wood, 105. 

Hall, Edward, 192, 265. 

Hall, Edward & Co., see Cunsey 
Company. 

Hall, Kendall & Co., 216, 266, see 
also Cunsey Company. 

Hall, Thomas, 34. 

Halton Furnace, 142. 

Halton Furnace Co., 36, 210. 

Hamilton, John & Co., 37. 

Hammers, 251-2. 

Hammerside Hill, 245, 313. 

Harriman, John, 413. 

Harrington, John, 65. 

Harrison, Ainslie & Co., see New- 
land and Backbarrow Companies. 

Harrison, Benson, 275. 
x Lawrence, 151, 221, 261. 
- Matthew, 50, 144, 274-5, 

402, 405. 

1 Richard, 273. 

Haverthwait Wood, 110. 

Hawcoat, 11. 

Hawkeshead Field Wood, tog. 
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Hawkshead, grant of the Manor 


to Duke of Albemarle, 


426-34. 
Heaning Wood, 38, 92. 


Hearths, early references to, 18, 


Herbert, Joseph, 47-8. 
76 Vm., I51. 
Hills, 37. 
Hodgson, Albert, 131, 132. 
Hollatoy Wood, 110. 
Holly-trees, 124-5. 
Holme, Strickland & Co., 206. 
Home-life, 279-80. 
Horses, 359. 
Hospitality, 277. 
Hougon, see Furness. 
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Ireland, iron industry of, 223. 


116, Ireleth Marsh, 323; shipments 
at, 38. 
Irish colliers, 362-4. 
19, Iron, history of, 1-9; origin of 


Housekeeping in Scotland, 365-6. 


Huddleston, Ferdinand, 216. 


Ickonthwaite, 129. 
Icornethwaite, see Ickonthwaite. 
Inmangill, 36. 

Insurance, 326. 

Invergarry Castle, 349, 381-7. 


Invergarry Furnace, 70, 343-389. 


unknown, 1; in scripture _his- 
tory, I; pagan tradition, 2; 
use of by the North Britons, 
158. 

aa increased production 248 ; 
make of, 252-3; sales, 253; 
prices, 254; profits, 254; end 
of an ancient local industry 255; 
carriage, of 301-2. 

Bloomery, 299. 


Pig, prices of, 237; disposal 
of, 229, 238-9; first shipment 
from Furness, 300; seeking 


markets, 300; duty on, 301; 
sales of 310-11; scarcity of, 
311-12. 
355-6. 


Coke pig, competition of, 308. 
Imported, 254. 
See also Iron-making and Mining. 


Early iron-making in Scotland, 
343-4; The Highlands in the 
beginning of the 18th century, 


344-6; Glengarry, 346-7; the 
Company’s lease, 347; the 
Invergarry Co., 349; manage- 


ment, 350; building the furnace, 
351; the ore, 352-3; cinders 
and limestone, 354; the woods 


and charcoal, 354-5; the pig 
iron, 355-6; Corpach, 356; 
road-making, 356-7; Lochiel, 
3573; carriage contract, 357-9; 


carts and packs, 359; horses 
and bullocks, 359; the boats, 
359-60: the men, 360; Irish 
colliers, 362-3; Highland and 
soldier workmen, 363; wages, 
363 ; trouble with Irishmen 363-4; 
masters and men, 364; acci- 
dents and_ sickness, 364-5; 
housekeeping, 365-6; farming, 
366; finance, 366-7; heavy 
expenses, 367; travel, 367-8; 
gratuities, 308-9; treating the 
officers and soldiers, 369-70 ; 
fire in the woods, 370-2; theft, 
372-3; the murder, 373-9; the 


prosecution, 376-9; the York 
Buildings Company, 379-81 ; 
Invergarry Castle, 381-7; re- 


paired by the Company, 382; 
an affray, 383-4; a new agree- 
ment, 385-6; the Company and 
Lord Glengarry, 386-7; destruc- 
tion of the Castle, 387; failure, 
387-9; the road to;England, 389. 


Invergarry murderer, execution of, 


439-41. 


Iron-making, by Ancient Britons, 3 ; 
by the Gauls, 3; by the 
Romans, 5; by the Saxons 5; 
in the time the Norman Kings, 
5; not encouraged by the 
Tudors, 7; in the 17th century, 
7; inventions of the 18th century, 
g; five periods of, 158; Roman 
ironworks in Furness improb- 
able, 159; land for a forge 
granted to Prior of Conishead, 1é1. 
by the Monks of Furness, 162; 
early reference to, in Manor 
of Ulverston, 164; at the Dis- 
solution, 164; process adopted 
by the Monks, 173; in general 
use after the abolition of the 
smithies, 173; prior to the 
Dissolution, 176. 

Ironmasters, rival, 147. 

Ironmasters and Wood-owners, 151-5. 

Ironmasters, Furness, in Scotland, 
343-414. 

Ironstone, 231. 

Ironwares, cast, 239-243. 

Iron trade local, in 1778, 311; at 
the end of the 18th century, 
312. 

Ironworks, in Rossendale Valley, 
166; Roman at Lanchester 166. 


Jackson, Wm., 350. 


Keireholme Forge, 130, 259. 

Kellet, Adam de, 15, 417. 
“ Orm, dey 15)417. 

Kellett, Wm., 201. 

Kelly, Alexander, 413. 
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Kendall, 339, Corporation of, 334; 
Banks, 335, 342. 

Kendall, Ed., 265. 
aa Henry, 266. 
eh Jonathan & Co.. 266. 

- Latham & Co., 38, 266. 

Kent, Ralph, 265. 

Kilner, Nathan, 303. 

Kirkby Ireleth, wood-right in, 122. 

Knott, Ainslie & Co., see New- 
land Co. 

Knott, Geo. & Co., see Newland 
Co. 

Knott, George, 36, 50, 139, 144, 
273-4, 396-402, 406-7. 

Michael, 49, 50, 218, 270-2, 
273, 391, 442. 

Knowhill, 92, 317. 

Lancaster, Wm. de, grant to Prior 
of Conishead, 16r. 

Landowner and merchant, 259-60. 

Langdale Forge, see Hacket Forge. 

Langdale, iron mines, 198. 

Latham, Joseph, 265-6. 
nf Jos. & Rich., 216; 411-12. 
es Richard, 266. 

A Wm., 265-6. 

Law, John, 35, 36, 39, 248. 

Lawson Park, 113. 

Lawsuits, 282-3. 

Layburne, Robt. de., 19, 420. 

Lecky,wW. I. He, ~345. 

Leconby, John, 57. 

Leighton Furnace, 131, 172, 232, 
241-5. 

Horses taken by King’s soldiers 
in 1715, 132; built by Back- 
barrow Co., 209; land leased 
by Robt. Gibson, 209; plant 
purchased by the Halton Co., 
210; new lease, 210; stopped 
work, 210; the building, 223. 

Leighton Wood, 131. 

Letter-writing, 281. 

Legbavrowe Wood, rio. 

Leven fishery, 306. 

Lewthwaite, Wm., 43. 

Limestone, 231, 354. 

Lindal, 32, 34, 35. 

Lindal Cote, 39. 

Lindal, Inmoor, 35. 

Lindal Moor, discovery of ore 
deposit, 50; lease to Newland 
Co., 50. 

36, 39 74, 95-6. 

Lindow, Jas., 115. 
oe John, 64. 

Lithomarge, 231. 

Lochiel, see Donald Cameron. 

Loch Lochy, 356-7. 

London, journey to, 339-342. 

Longlands, 39. 

Longmire, Jas. 405. 


Lorn Furnace, 245, 272, 390-414. 
Site of the furnace, 390; district 
of Bonaw, 390; birth of a 
great industry, 391; the wood 
leases, 391-3; the land lease, 
393-4; Glenkinglass, 394-5 the 
Company’s enterprise, 395; fur- 
nace-working, 395-6; the Com- 
pany and their subjects, 396-402; 
spinning, 402; oatmeal, 402; 
the workmen, 403-4; the agents, 
404-5; sale of drink, 405-6; 
smuggling, 406; a local sale, 
406, subscriptions, 407; doctor 
and schoolmaster, 407-8; the 
Company and their neighbours, 
408-10; a wood sale, 410; 
hospitality, 410-11; Goatfield 
Furnace, 411-12; the Nelson 
Monument, 412-13 ; a new lease, 
413; works abandoned, 413; 
development impossible, 414. 

Louerige Wood, 110. 

Louzey Point, 43, 323. 

Lower, Thomas, 33, 193, 194. 

Low Mill Forge, 247-8. 

Low Potts, 48. 

Lowther, Sir Thos., 29, 60, 61, 62, 
65, 306. 

Lowther, Sir Wm., 43, 60, 148, 

Lowwood, Crane House, 92. 

Lowwood Company, build a furnace, 
219; a forge, 220; convey the 
the furnace to Backbarrow and 
Newland Co’s. 220; 
Mines in Plain Furness, 37; 
Hills mines. 38. 
Original partners, 266, 

Lowwood Furnace, lease of site, 
219; built by the Lowwood 
Co., 219; a forge added, 220; 
transferred to the Newland 
and Backbarrow Co’s., 220; 
stoppage of work, 220; end of 
lease, 220. 


Machell, family, 259. 
Machell, James, 36, 71, 146, 152, 200, 
"259, 261, 333. 
eo JONATA 7 L150, 200,1220, 
260, 261, 264, 349. 
», Thomas, 36. 
» William, 130. 
Macdonell, John, 347, 366, 384-7. 
Mackereth, Wm. 157. 
Manor Park, 60. 
Mark Close, 37. 
Marshall, John, 60, 61. 
Martin Riggs, 38. 
Marton, Mining grants in Furness 
Coucher, 19-21, 421-4. 
» — 33, 35; 36. 
Massocke, Thos. 129, 194. 
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Masters, 256-84. 
Wm. Sandys the first ironmaster, 
256; murder of Wm. Sandys ot 
Conishead, 257-8; the Rawlin- 
sons, 258-9; the Machells, 259; 
the first partnersltip, 259; Jand- 
owner and merchant, 259-60 ; 
Backbarfow Company, 260-65 ; 
their deed of partnership, 261-5; 
early management, 263-4; Wm. 
Rawlinson, and John Machell 
made freemen of Lancaster, 264; 
Cunsey and Duddon Co., 265-6; 
Lowwood Co., 266; Isaac and 
Jchn Wilkinson, 267-9 ; Newland 
Co., 269-75; Richard Ford, 269 ; 
NewlandCo’s deed of partnership, 
270-2; the Fords,272-3; the Knotts, 
273-4; Matthew Harrison, 274; 
Henry Ainslie, 275; an early 
account book, 275; master and 
meni, 277; friends and customers, 
277; Gitts, 278; char-pots, 278; 
subscriptions, 278-9; partners’ 
meetings, 279 ; Penny Bridge and 
Ulverston Clubs, 279; home-life, 
279-80 ; letter-writing, 281; 
choice of a partner, 281-2; the 
Backbarrow Co’s lawsuits, 282-3; 
pioneers of industry, 283 ; 
signatures, 284. 

Masters and men, 256-98, 364. 

Matson, Wm., 33, 36, 37, 38, 248. 

Maude, Wilson & Crewdson, 335. 

Meadoweclosewood, 105. 

Men, The, 285-98. 
Early workmen unnoticed, 285 ; 
men from Ireland, 286; running 
away in debt, 286; expenses in 
hiring workmen, 286-7; work- 
man’s account, 287 ; employment 
and condition of life, 288-95; the 
men’s difficulties, 295; cottages, 
295 ; apprenticeship, 295-6 ; 
wages, 296; help from the 
masters 296; gratuities, 296 ; 
ale, 297-8 ; humble life, 208. 

Merchandise, general 305. 

Merton, see Marton. 

Merton, Wm. de, Ig-2I, 421-4. 

Millom, iron-making and mining 
in early times, 215-16. 

Miinthorpe Forge, 169. 

Mines, The 10-98. 
Plain Furness, 10-44; Orgrave, 
13-16; Elliscales, 16-19,39; Merton, 
19-21; Hills, 37; Crossgates, 38 ; 
Heaning Wood, 38; Wardclose, 
38 ; Lindal Cote, 39; Longlands 
and Newton, 39; Whitriggs, 40-2 ; 
Wettlat, 43. 
Pennington,45-51; Petty Close, 46; 
Whinfield, 48; Lindal Moor, 50-1. 
Muchland, 52-66; Gleaston and 


Stainton, 54-62; Bolton and Ad- 
garley, 62-4; Westby-lands, 65. 
Ulverston, 66-73 ; Plumpton, 69- 
73; Arrad, 73. 

Descriptive, 74-87. 

See also Mining and Ore. 

Mines Royal m1. 

Miners, 86-87. 

Mining in Furness, earliest records 

of, 13; prior to 1235, 21; early, 
22; abandoned prior to the 
dissolution, 22 ; in the 17th cen- 
tury, 31; in the 18th century, 32; 
in freeholds, 42. 
Descriptive, 74-87; veins and 
beds; 7405.5" Bells pits 75% 
early methods, 75; appliances, 
horse-gin and  whipsey, 76; 
raising water and cre, 76-7; 
pumps, 76; engines at Whit- 
riggs, 77; wincmill at Plump- 
ton, 77; rag and chain pump, 
78; shafts and levels, 78; 
appliances—ladders and water 
troughs, 79; miners’ tools, 79; 
breaking the rocks, 80; use of 
gunpowder, 80-1; ventilation,82; 
timbering, 82; accidents. 83; 
names ct pits, 83; filling up pits, 
83; management, 84; neighbour- 
ing companies, 84; costs, 87; 
small profits, 87; ironmasters 
begin to mine, 92; risks of, 95. 
See also mines, mining grants 
and ore. 

Mining grants, from the Furness Cc.u- 
cher, 14-21, 416-24; to Scriven 
and Eden, 28; Its descent to the 
Duke of Devonshire, 29. 

Mining Leases, to Wm. Sandys, 24-5; 
Wm. Southwood, 26-28; Wm. 
Matson,*32; Thos. Lower, 33; 
Myles Troughton, 34; Troughton 
& Hall, 34; Ford « Shaw, 35; 
Rd. Postlethwaite, 35; Sone & 
Shaw, 35; Ford & Postlethwaite, 
35; Law & Shaw, 35; Naylor & 
Ford. 35; Shaw & Ford, 35; 
Postlethwaite and Ford, 36. 

Money, borrowed, 333-4;  collec- 
tion of, 332. 

Montagu, Duke of, 30-2, 34, 65, 92, 
LL G27 ashe 

Moor Ghyli Bloomery, 171. 

Morisby, Adam de, 419. 

Morisby, Hugh de, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
128, 162, 419, 20-1. 

Moriscebi, see Morisby. 

Morisseby, see Morisby 

Morland, Thomas, 36. 

Morritt, Bacon, 70-2. 

Mowsell, see Mouzell. 

Mouzell, 24, 43, 162. 

Moyselspringe, 105. 
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Muchland, Manor of, 52-66. 

Muchland, Lords of the Manor, 52. 
Descent of the Manor, 53. 

Muchland, Mines in, complaint of 
Sir Wm. Norreys, 54; earliest 
record, 54; leased to Walter 
Curwen, 57; Curwen’s interest 
sold to Thos. Preston, +7; granted 
to Francis Preston, 57; Francis 
Preston’s interest assigned to 
others, 57 ; included in grant to 
Ditchfield and others, 59 ; infor- 
mation by Sir Wm. Jones, 59; 
leased to Sir Thos. Lowther. 60; 
leased by Sir Wm. Lowther 
60 ; Holmebank and Great Close, 
65; other leases, 65. 
See also Stainton. 
Wood-right in, 122. 

Mullinex, Arthur, 51. 

Muncaster, 35. 

Muncaster, Lord, 50-1, 196. 

Murder at Invergarry, 373-9. 


Naylor, James, 35, 84. 

Nelson Monument, the, 412-13. 

Newby Bridge, 138. 

Newby Bridge Mill Lane, 303. 

Newcastle Banks, 335, 339. 

Newclose Wood, 105, 108. 

New Force Forge, see Stony Hazel 
Forge. 

Newland Co.— Mines in Plain Fur- 
ness, 36; Inmangill, 36; Ward- 
close, 39; Whitriggs, 40-1, 85; 
stocks of ore, 97. 

Bring charcoal from Scotland, 
137. 

Hacket Forge, 198 ; Spark Forge, 
202; take Cunsey Furnace, 209 ; 
purchase Backbarrow Furnace, 
2.9; Nibthwaite Furnace, 211-14. 
Founded by R. Ford, 269; descent 
to Harrison, Ainslie & Co., 270; 
first partners. 270; deed of part- 
nership, 270-2; the Fords, 272-3; 
the Knotts, 273-4; Matthew 
Harrison, 274; Henry Ainslie, 


275. 
Build Lorn Furnace, 390-1. 
269-75, 334; 


Newland Furnace, water rights 
acquired, 217; site leased from 
Duke of Montagu, 217; built by 
Rich. Ford & Co., 217-18; re- 
built, 218; refinery forge added, 
218; ceased work and dismantled, 
218. 


244-5. 

Newland Mill, 217. 

Newton, 39; mining in 1745, 29. 

Nibthwarte Furnace, site leased by 
Thomas Rigg, 211; built by T. 
Rigg and Rk. Ford, 211 ; partner- 


ship agreements, 211-12; T.Rigg’s 
interest transferred toBackbarrow 
and Cunsey Cos., 212; dispute 
as to admission of partners, 213, 
214; final settlement, 214 ; 
refinery forge added, 214 ; ceased 
work, 215; premises sold, 215. 
172, 244. 

Nibthwaite Landing, 198. 

Nibtwhait Wood, ro. 

Noreis, Philip, 15. 

Norreys, Sir Wm., 54. 

North, John, 273. 


Oatmeal, 402. 

Oak timber, 125. 

Oich, Loch, 367. 

Old Hills, see Hills. 

Olivant, John, 208. 

Ore, 88-98. 
Early sales, 88; early descrip- 
tions, 89; described by Pennant 
and West, 90; described by 
Leigh, 90; medicinal uses, 90 ; 
supplies in 1712,91; ore and 
coal, relative values, 98; for 
Backbarrow Furnace, 91; from 
Adgarley to Baycliff, 91; from 
Siainton to Beanwell, 91; from 
Whitriggs to Conishead Bank 
and Wadhead, gi; for Cunsey 
Furnace, 92; for Leighton Fur- 
nace, gz; early shipments, 92; 
gifts of, 92, travelling for orders, 
g3; roads and carters, 93; measur- 
ing and shipping, 94; protection 
of, 94; Stainton, 94; prices of, 94; 
Wetflat, 95 ; Whitriggs, 94, 95, 
97 ; Lindal Moor, 95-6; shipping 
season, 96; competition, 96; 
small demand, 97; large stocks, 
97; total production unknown, 97. 
Calcination and method of drying, 
230-1; consumption of, 235. 
Discovery of the great deposits, 43. 
Production of, 37, 41, 97. 

Orgrave, mining grants in Furness, 
Coucher, 14-16, 416-19; grants, 
21-22. 
19,170, 421. 
See also mining. 

Orgrave, Hamo de, 16, 22, 418-19. 
Orm de, 416. 
Roger son of Orme, 14. 
William son of Orme, 14. 
Roger de, 416, 419. 
Gilbert son of Roger, 15. 

Ormiston, Chas., 350. 

Ouregrave, see Orgrave. 

Outcast, 322. 


Packs, 359. 
Pack-saddles, 359. 
Pack-horses, 301-2. 
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Talace Nook, 39, 323. 

Park, 43. 

Park Farm, 43, 62. 

Parkamoor, survey of, 112. 

Partner, choice of a, 281-2. 

Partners, meetings of, 279. 

Partnership, the first, 259. 

Pay-day, the great, 332. 

Peat, use of, 233-4. 

Peele of Fowdray, 430. 

Pennington, Manor of, 45-51. 
Mining of comparatively recent 
date, 46; early reference to 
mines, 46; first lease and 
searches, 48; tenants encouraged 
to search for ore, 48; ore 
found, 49; search discontinued 
49; Arthur Mullinex’s agree- 
ment, 50; rise and fall of mines, 
51; minerals of no value in 1794, 
50; stocks ofore, 97. 
Woods, destruction of, 119. 

Pennington family, origin unknown, 


45- 

Pennington, Gamel de, 45, 46. 
Sir John, 48 ; 
Sir Joseph, 47-8, 91, 120, 
136, 196. 
Ranulf de, 45. 
Sir Wm., 91, 120, 196, 
225. 
John, 48. 

Perry, Thomas, 35. 

Penny Bridge, 316. 

Penny Bridge Club, 279. 

Penny Bridge Furnace Co., build a 
furnace, 221; absorbed by the 
Backbarrow Co., 221. 

Trial for ore on Arrad, 73. 

Penny Bridge Furnace, 145, 172, 

245, 436. 
Water rights leased from Dodding 
Braddyll, 221 ; ground purchased 
from Wm. Penny, 221 ; acquired 
by the Backbarrow Co., 221; 
ceased work, 222; premises sold, 
222; the last charcoal furnace 
built, 222. 

Penny, Richard, 351, 363. 

Wm., 73, 136, 152, 145, 151, 
261, 435-9. 

Philtpson, Wm., 91. 

Philosophical Transactions, descrip- 
tion of Furness ore, 89; hearth 
described, 169. 

249. 

Piel,/323 

Pioneers of industry, 283. 

Plomegrene, see Finsthwaite. 

Plumpton, 38, 69, 84. 

Iron ore granted to Prior of 
Conishead, 161, see also Manor 
of Ulverston. 

Pocha, 35. 


Poitou, Roger of, 11. 
Postlethwaite, James, 35, 38. 
Richard, 35, 38. 
Myles, 36,126, 136, 142, 
I5I, 221, 261, 264, 265, 
288. 
Presentments, I15. 
Preston, Christopher, 108. 
Francis, 57. 
George, 59. 
John, 29, 108, 187, 257-8. 
Lady, 306. 
Sir Thomas, 29, 93. 
Thomas, 57, 59, 200, 259. 
William, 43, 61. 
Privateers, 327-9. 


Rampside Wood, 105, 108, 116, 118. 
Ranold Wood, 108. 
Rawlinson family, 258-9. 
Rawlinson, Abraham, 36, gr. 
Gouldney, 236. 
Job, 195, 219, 266. 
John, 118, 257, 307. 
Thomas, 191, 193, 266, 347, 
350-1, 357-8, 369, 373-5, 
382-6, 389. 
Wm. 65, 71-2, 129, 147,151, 
181-3, 192, 194-5, 208, 
221, 258, 263-4, 349, 357- 
Wm. Junr., 263, 349. 
Wm. & Co., see Back- 
barrow Company. 
Ravenstie, The, 128-9. 
Rea, Wm., 265. 
Rebellion of 1715, 132. 
Redhead, Matt., or. 
Red Lane, 93. 
Refinery Forges, 247-55. 
Rebuilding of the bloomery 
forges, 247; Cark Forge, 247 ; 
Lowwood Forge. 247-8; increased 
production of bar iron, 248; the 
new process, 248-52; refineries, 
250-1 ; chaferies, 251 ; hammers, 
251-2; consumption of charcoal, 
252; forgemen, 252; the anchor 
smithy, 253; sale of bar iron, 
253-4; imported iron, 254 ; prices, 
254; profits, 254; end of the 
ancient industry, 255. 
Refineries, see Refinery Forges. 
Reinfrid, Gilbert Fitz, 16, 418. 
Renold Wood, 118. 
Richardson, John, 258. 
John Fletcher, 247. 
Peter, 35. 
Thomas, 38. 
: William, 43, 61. 
Ridding, see Abbots Reading. 
Rigg, George, 43, 61, 195. 
omas, 211, 212, 214. 
Roads, described in 1794, 93. 
Road-making, 303. 
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Roanhead, 24, 43. 
Robinson, Edward, 202. 

George, 84. 

John, 303. 

Thomas, 43, 157. 
Robsanter, 24. 
Romans, see Iron-making. 
Ronnode Wood, 118. 
Roper, Richard, 261, 296. 

John, 261, 265, 305. 
Rotherseth, 16, 418. 
Roudsea, 231. 
Rovenzon, John, 8. 
Rowlandson, Thomas, 33, 39. 
Rownalwood, 105. 
Royalty, rates of, Plain Furness, 36 ; 
Pennington,46,50; Muchland,62. 
Russell, John, 151, 221, 261, 294. 
Charles, 192-5. 

Russia, iron from, 308-10. 


Saltcotes, 251, 329. 
Sandscale, 24. 
Sandys, Archbishop, 256. 
Christopher, 183, 184, 187, 
IQI, 2560-7, 429. 
Edwin, 264. 
Myles, 136-9, 145, I51-2-3, 
192-3, 221, 260, 288-90. 
Colonel T. Myles, 256. 
Wnm.,the first ironmaster,256. 
Wrm., of Conishead, murder 
of, 257; his memorial in 
Ulverston P. Church, 257-8. 
Wm., 24, 112, 178-80, 182-3, 
187, 427. 
Satterthwaite, 111. 
Satterthwait Wood, 109. 
Satterthwaite, Chris, 115. 
Satterthwaite, John, 221. 
Sawraye Wood, 109. 
Sawreby Wood, see Sowerby. 
Sawrey, John, 178-9, 180, 255, 258. 
Myles, 105. 
Roger, 157. 
Wm., 70, 105-6, 116, 
Scales, John, 151, 221, 261, 303. 
Scotland, Furness ironmasters in, 
343-414. 
Early iron-making, 343-4 ; High- 
lands in the beginning of the 18th 
century, 344-6; Highland dress, 
351; search for ore, 352-3; 
charcoal from, 137; Highland 
workmen, 363; MRoad-making, 
356-7. 
Scots carry iron away from Furness, 
163. 
Scriven, Wm., 28. 
Strontian, 379, 381. 
Seatle, John, 64. 
Sea Wood, too. 
Seele, John, 115. 
Seyton, Thos., 54. 


Shafts and levels, see mining. 
Shaw, James, 38. 

John, 84-5. 

William, 35, 38, 40. 

Shipbuilding, 314, 319-21. 

Shipping, 313-29. 

Morecambe Bay in the 18th cen- 
tury, 313 ; ships and shipbuilding, 
314; shipping in 1737, 315-16; 

_wrecks and losses, 316-17; Port 
of Ulverston, 317-18 ; scarcity of 
vessels, 318; shipbuilding in 
Furness, 318-19; captains un- 
reliable, 321; Ulverston Canal, 
321-3; Custom-house, 323; Piel, 
323; Barrow, 323-5; long-distance 
freights, 325; war-time, 326; 
the press, 326; insurance, 326; 
losses, 326-8 ; French and Ameri- 
can privateers, 327-8. 

Ships, names of, 314-5. 

Signatures, 284, 358. 

Silverdale, 92. 

Simpson, Geo., 35. 

Rich.. 35. 
Widow, 43. 

Sinkfall, 43, 65. 

Skelthwait Wood, 109. 

Smith Smithie, 188-9. 

Smuggling, 397, 406. 

Snawth Wood, rIo. 

Soldier workmen, 363. 

Sone, Philip, 35, 36. 

Sorbywood, see Sowerby. 

Southwood, Wm., petition of, 25; his 
lease, 26-8. 

Sowerby Wood, 100, 105, 109, 118, 121. 

Spade forges, 254. 

Spark Forge, built by John Russell, 
202; water rights leased by John 
Braddyll, 202 ; converted into a 
refinery forge, 202 ; in the occupa- 
tion of Cunsey Co., 202; pur- 
chased by Backbarrow Co,, 202 ; 
sold to the Newland Co., 202 ; 
dismantled, 202. 

Spedding, Carlisle, 76. 

James, 36. 

Spedding, Hicks & Co., 290-1. 

Spedding, John, 350. 

Spencer, Wm., 351. 

Spinning, 402. 

Spoke-wheels, 359. 

Springs Bloomery, 169. 

Stainton, mines leased by Sir W. 
Lowther, 60. 

Townfields, 60; StoneClose, 61,83; 
New House, 61; Backbarrow and 
Cunsey Cos, 61 ; other companies 
61; Backbarrow Co., 62; pro- 
duction, 62; worked by Thos. 
Sunderland, 62; described by 
West, 64 

See also Muchland. 
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Stainton, 88, 94. 

Stank mines, 31; coal at, 31. 

Stephen, Earl of Mortain 12. 

Stockdale, James, 36, 39, 96, 122. 

Stockdale & Co., mines at Whitriggs, 
85. 

247, 253- 

Stone Close, see Stainton. 

Stony Hazel Forge, site leased to 
Robinson & Chamley. 202; last 
to be erected in Furness, 202 ; 
built by Cunsey Co., 243; in 
possession of Backbarrow Co., 
203 ; ceased work, 203. 

Stott Park, r1o. 

Stout, Wm., 61, 208, 299. 

Strickland, Walter, 130. 

Wm. 157. 

Sturtevant, Simon, 8, 

Subscriptions, 278-9. 

Sunderland, John, 220, 266, 351. 

Thomas, 37, 62, 144, 
220, 266. 
Sweden, iron from, 308-10. 


Taylor, Edward, 221. 
Isabel, 151, 261. 
Nathaniel, 270. 
Rowland, 202. 
Taylor’s Hall, 231. 
Terneclose Wood, 109. 
Temple Sowerby, 280, 334, 336, 337- 
Thornburgh, Wm., 200. 
Thwaite Flat, 43. 
Tissington, Anthony, 210. 
Tissington & Co., 306-7. 
Tostig, Earl, rr. 
Towers, John, 38. 
Townfields, see Stainton. 
Townhead, 138. 
Trade, The, 298-342. 
Trade, General, 298-312. 
Bloomery iron, 299; first ship- 
ment of pig iron from Furness, 
300 ; seeking markets, 300; travel, 
301 ; carriage of iron pack-wise, 
301-2; cartage, 302; clog-wheel 
carts, 302-3; road-making 303; 
the agents, 303. 
Travel, 301. 
Troughton, Myles, 34, 39, 91, 92. 
Turner, Thomas, 91. 
Tytup, 32. 


Ulverston, Manor of, 67-73. 
Origin and descent, 67; early 
references to iron, 68, 69; 
mines at Plumpton, 69 ; vedd-hole 
of Plumpton, 69; Plumpton de- 
scribed by Pennant, 69; by West, 
70; mining at Plumpton in the 
18th century, 70; Plumpton mines 
leased by Backbarrow Co., 70; 
legal proceedings, 71-2; Cunsey 


& Backbarrow Cos, at work, 72 ; 
production, 72 ; trial on Arrad,73. 

Ulverston Canal, 321-3; Old Canal, 
322. 

Ulverston Club, 279. 

Ulverston, Port of, 317-19. 


Vaccine Innoculatioa, 296. 


Wadhead, 91 ; loading ore at, 314. 

Wages, 363. 

Walker, Rev. Robert, 334. 

Wakefield, John & Sons, 335. 

Walney, 11, 118. 

Warehouses, 300. 

Wardclose, 38. 

War-time, 326; the press, 326; 
insurance, 326; losses, 326-8 ; 
Privateers, 326-9. 

Waterhead Wood, tog. 

Water, when failed, 234-5. 

Westby-lands, 65. 

West Side, 36. 

Whinfeeld, 48. 

Wetflat, 43, 95 ; mines, 61. 

Whitaker, Dr., 163. 

Whitestock Hall, 149. 

Whitmore, Wm. & Geo., grant of, 1613, 
115, Igl. 

Whitriggs, plan of, (1752), 40. 

Ore production, 41; costs, 41; 
described by Pennant & West, 42; 
agreement re boundries, 85 ; 
trespass, 86; stocks of ore, 97. 
Whitriggs, mines, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 


92, 94- 
Wilkinson, Isaac, 95, 219, 240-3, 254, 
265-9. 
John, 96, 228, 233, 240-1. 
250, 254, 267-9. 
Wilson, Anthony, 350. 
Edward, 57, 248, 307. 
ames, 47. 
se 46, 220, 266. 
Robert, 157. 
Wilson House, 233, 241, 268. 
Wind-furnace, described, 166. 
Windermere, 111. 
Windermere Lake, 137. 
Witherslack Park, 231, 
Woodlands, The, 99-157. 
Woodleave, 130, 441-8. 
Woods, The, 99-127. 
An encumbrance, 100 ; protected 
by Elizabeth, ror; spoilation of, 
102; use of ironmaking strongly 
opposed, 102 ; in Sussex, 103. 
Woods of Furness, in pre-Reforma- 
tion times, 103; At the Dis- 
solution, Grenesks, Newclose, 
Bemolbanke, Greneterne, Hag- 
sprying, Moyselsprynge, Row- 
naldwood, §Medoweclosewood, 
Botheparkwood, Sowerbywood ; 
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Ramsydewood,  Yerlsidewood, 
105; Greenhew, 105; sur- 
vey of 1567, 108; decree of 12 
Eliz., 110 ; customs of Low Fur- 
ness, 118 ; waste of, 119 ; destruc- 
tion of in Pennington, 119; 
described in the 18th century, 
122; the botes, 122; planting at 
Grizedale, 123; sheep hote, 124-5; 
mutilation of trees, 125; hollies, 
124-5 ; for use not ornament, 126; 
work in the, 131; private pur- 
chases, 138-9; public sales, 140-2; 
understanding between the pur- 
chasers, 142; in Colton become 
freehold, 191; work in 434-5. 
Contract of, and wood-leave, 
(Lorn Furnace), 441-8. 

Wood Articles, Penny Bridge, 145-6, 
435-9. 

Wood-owners’ grievances,145; address 
147-151 ; their position, 157. 


Wood-right, 113, 114. 

Woods, John, 63, 91. 

Works, the, 158-255. 
The bloomeries, 158-177; bloom- 
smithies, 178-190; bloomery 
forges, 191-206; smelting furnaces, 
207-222 ; smelting furnaces : des- 
criptive, 223-46; refinery forges, 
247-55. 

Workmen at furnaces, 229-234. 

Wraa Wood, 109. 

Wrecks, 316-17. 

Wright, Wm. 191, 192, 196, 200-1. 


Yarleth Cote, 24. 

Yarleth in Alescales, 24. 

Yearlside Grove, 118. 

Yerlesydewood, 105. 

York Buildings Co., 366, 379-81, 394. 
Yorleside Grove, 228. 
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